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“TI said unto myself, if 1 were dead, 

What would befall these children? 

What would be their fate who now are looking up to me 
For help and furtherance? Their lives, I said, 

Would be a volume wherein I have read 
Butthemtirstichapterse. 0) ssn: 

Be comforted ; the world is very old, 
And generations pass, as they have passed, 

A troop of shadows moving with the sun; 
Thousands of times has the old tale been told; 

The world belongs to those who come the last, 
They will find hope and strength as we have done.” 

— From “A Suapow,” Henry W. Longfellow. 





FOREWORD 


How gradually the people of the United States have come fully to 
realize that the welfare of representative democracy depends upon the 
education of all of the people, is clearly illustrated in Mr. Foster’s his- 
tory of the School District of South Orange and Maplewood. In an 
interesting way he shows how a full century of national experience 
was necessary to give the people a clear conception of the ideal of 
universal education,—free, tax-supported, and state controlled,—and 
how the rise of American education was a truly pioneer movement. 

The student of history will find fascinating pictures of the simple 
community life of a century ago with its relative independence and 
individualism. Educationally, the author relates the story of the 
struggles of present-day needs against the traditions of the middle 
ages. He tells why and how the small, meagerly-equipped, poorly- 
ventilated and lighted, unsanitary school-house of yesterday has given 
place to a spacious, beautiful, efficient, modern building. He relates 
the change from a narrow, inadequate curriculum to the breadth and 
enrichment of the twentieth century school. Simultaneously he tells 
how the poorly-trained, ignorant, under-paid, insignificant drill- 
master yielded to the scientific, respected and self-respecting human 
teacher of to-day. 

To alumni and teachers this book will bring many interesting recol- 
lections, and happy memories. To present-day pupils it tells the 
sources of the inspiring traditions of Columbia School. To members 
of Home and School Associations and community leaders in educa- 
tion it explains much concerning the ideals and the problems of the 
system. 

Inspired by a father who was a very able leader in education, and 
later uplifted in his college life by the idealism of Ezra Cornell, the 
author brought to American education, not only thorough scholarship, 
but a clear understanding of its history and aims. His vision and 
leadership as superintendent of the Schools of South Orange and 
Maplewood from 1900 to 1927 were exercised in a period of rapid 
and unprecedented progress. From such a full and useful life, he 
gives us this valuable contribution to the story of American Educa- 
tion. 


Joun H. BossHart. 
Maplewood, N. J., August 30, 1930. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN A 
NEW JERSEY SCHOOL DISTRICT 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


Before entering upon the research necessary to a story of this 
school district, the writer had several impressions which now have 
been materially modified. 

It seemed that the school records would reflect, at least to some 
extent, those familiar historic episodes which mark great crises, such 
as wars or financial panics; and that one could get from them some 
idea of the general life of the people. But one must get the picture 
of ordinary life entirely outside, and then, perhaps, trace the effects 
of it upon the school; and he will come to realize that in periods of 
even the greatest historical disturbances the ordinary round of daily 
life has gone on, except at the point of actual upheaval. In these 
records there is little evidence of any consciousness whatever of 
things out of the ordinary. 

At the very time in the war of 1812, when the British blocked the 
mouth of the Potomac, moved on Washington, and burned the 
capitol, (August 1814) the proprietors and associates of the school 
in South Orange were taking the legal steps necessary to become an 
incorporated body. Within a year they built a new school house, in 
place of an old building. 

In the civil war, action was taken permitting the Columbian 
Guards to drill in the upper room of the building, and that was all. 
It remained for the World War to touch the very life of the schools 
and have a distinct effect upon the records. 

As for financial panics and hard times, the sums provided for 
education in the best times were so meagre until the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, that in the worst times it would have been 
difficult to provide any less and have any school at all. 
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One important thing gradually became clear: that the action 
written down in these records represents a part of the story of 
Democracy learning to function successfully ; a local illustration of 
the evolution in practice of the idea that education of all the children 
of all the people in character, knowledge, and skills is a necessary 
outcome of democratic principles. Of course the founders of the 
republic knew that education was necessary; but it was a long, long 
step from education for those who can pay for it to free education 
to the limit of ability to profit by it, whereby the state shall ensure 
equal opportunity for all and may receive the benefit of the best 
minds, whatever the circumstances of birth. 

An unexpected, but very natural, result of the change from the 
early aristocratic to popular control was a decided. deterioration in 
the keeping of the records, just as in the young nation, the equality 
asserted in the Declaration of Independence coming into practical 
application under Jefferson, with political appeals to a people resent- 
ing the aristocratic attitude of the Federalists, resulted at first in a 
less efficient government. Those were marvelous men,—some of the 
leaders of the Revolution and Makers of the Constitution,—J effer- 
son among them. But efficiency in government lay more in such men 
as Washington and Hamilton than in Jefferson. The leaders of the 
men of 1814 who reorganized the South Orange School Association 
and built the new building were well-trained, understood the neces- 
sary legal proceedings, conducted their meetings skillfully and kept 
records that in penmanship and clarity of expression were all that 
could be desired ; but after them came ignorant men. Not until after 
1850 did the gradually developing control of the state begin to show 
its effect in better schools and better local management of them. 

In the civil war democracy had to learn how, without losing its 
essential character, to entrust power to its wisest and most efficient 
men, how to permit right to come to grips with wrong and strangle 
it, and how to handle more successfully those most difficult and im- 
portant questions which cannot be solved except by the ablest and 
most experienced minds. The effect upon the development of educa- 
tion was immediate and powerful. All this is clearly apparent in the 
immediately subsequent records of the school district. 


II 


In A DEMOCRACY, THE EVOLUTION oF PUBLIC TAX-SUPPORTED 
SCHOOLS WAS INEVITABLE 


In a short period each generation tries to transmit to its successor 
the stored up wisdom, knowledge, and skills accumulated through the 
ages, and ability to enlarge that inheritance. No story of the develop- 
ment of schools can be adequate which does not picture the life for 
which this training prepared and in which it functioned, showing how 
changing conditions affected the purpose, the methods, the facilities, 
and the provision for the cost. 

There was really little change in the daily round of existence from 
the Europe of 1500 to the United States of 1800. The rise of manu- 
facturing industries and, thereby of great cities and urban life, is 
comparatively recent. The current of our progress in education 
began to gather force with the assumption by the people of full 
responsibility for making democracy successful, only a century and 
a half ago. It has kept pace with constantly accelerated progress in 
the application of science to industry,—greater knowledge and skill 
making progress possible, more complicated life requiring better 
training for it. 

Such progress in education at private expense is inconceivable. 
Wealth has no power to guarantee offspring of the highest type nor 
to select from the masses all the individuals upon whose character 
and abilities progress must depend. 

Would it be fair to expect the common man to bear all the bur- 
den of educating his children? Who really pays the cost of the human 
services provided in each new generation? Can a child now be raised 
to the age of sixteen years, assuming a very low average age of de- 
pendence, for $125 per year for shelter, food and clothing. doctor and 
dentist, and all the rest? At that, parents will invest out of their 
earnings $6000 in providing only three for the service which the 
“World” will use? How much of that will the parents get back? 
Can the common man be expected to supply not merely the new gen- 
eration itself, but the cost of training it for service, while multitudes 
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bear little or no part whatever of the expense yet share the unequal 
distribution of benefits which is absolutely impossible to avoid. The 
evolution of the tax-supported school in a democracy was inevitable. 

Aside from justice to the family, the safety of the state demands 
universal education. Compulsory education came naturally as the only 
way to secure it. A democracy depends peculiarly upon the intelligence 
and character of the people. To secure certain standards of conduct, 
certain matters of knowledge, certain attitudes of mind, certain 
abilities and skills, the state must not only provide the opportunity 
for all, but insure that the opportunity shall be used. The failure 
of some to secure the right training is easily the main cause, not only 
of crime, but of ill-health, poverty, inefficiency and discontent, as 
well as evil conditions in the government itself. This also made tax- 
supported education inevitable. 

The story of this school district illustrates the change from the 
period of a comparatively simple round of daily life, which had been 
practically the same for hundreds of years, to the highly complicated 
and intricate life of our own time; from the period of privately sup- 
ported education to our system of free, tax-supported public schools ; 
from a time of a very limited field of studies and a purely cultural, 
classical higher education, to our widely differentiated courses and 
enriched subject-matter; from a time of unprepared teachers hired 
by the quarter-year to our specially trained school-men and women ; 
from the time when there was no profession of teaching to our 
highly developed methods, and our psychological testing and measur- 
ing which aim to seek out the aptitudes and interests of the pupils 
and determine the best contribution that the school can make to the 
individual,—a profession requiring of highly intelligent, healthy, de- 
termined, well-poised, spiritually minded men and women a long 
and painstaking preparation not casually to be entered upon. 
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THE LOCATION AND CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF 
SouTH ORANGE AND MAPLEWOOD OF TO-DAY 


The School District of South Orange and Maplewood is about 
eleven miles distant, “as the crow flies”, from the City Hall in New 
York. On its easterly side it borders Newark and Irvington. South- 
erly lies the County of Union, and westerly, Millburn and the [Essex 
County forest reservation; northerly, West Orange, Orange, and a 
very small part of East Orange. Streets and residences are so con- 
tinuous through all these borders that the stranger finds it impossible 
to know when he passes from one municipality to another for they 
all are parts of the great metropolitan section extending from Newark 
Bay and Passaic River to the First Mountain of the Wauchung range. 

From the mountain top on the westerly side the land drops rapidly 
from 550 feet above sea level to the bed of the East Branch of the 
Rahway river hardly more than a brook at 130 feet; then rises to a 
ridge long known as Prospect, varying from 220 feet to 350 feet at 
its highest point, from which it slopes away very gradually toward 
Newark. From the mountain crest a superb view, never to be for- 
gotten, carries the eye over cities, beyond lowlands and rivers and 
bays to the sky line of New York, or to Staten Island, or to Atlantic 
Highlands, or southerly over broad reaches of fertile lands dotted 
with hamlets, villages, and cities. From chimneys near and far drift- 
ing smoke marks the sites of multitudes of industries whose products 
are familiar around the world. 

From Prospect Ridge the view of the mountain is delightful, in 
summer a picture of forest trees in luxurious green tufted masses ; 
in autumn changing to red and orange on the maples, yellow upon the 
tulip trees, purple on the ash, and, finally, bronze on the oaks, inter- 
woven like tapestry. The school district covers nearly eight square 
miles, extending nearly three miles from the southern to the northern 
border and two and one-quarter miles from the Reservation on the 
mountain to the Newark line. The census of 1920 reported the 
combined population of South Orange and Maplewood as 12,557, 
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but since that time it has more than doubled, and now (1930) it is 
35,084. An enormous amount of new building, nearly all residences, 
has been going on,—most of the mechanics apparently coming in their 
own automobiles from every direction, even twenty or more miles 
away. The streets near new construction are lined with cars of all sorts. 

The inhabitants are mainly New York and Newark commuters ; 
the locality almost wholly residential. There seems to be an unusual 
number of college graduates in the community. Naturally families 
of considerable culture are attracted to such a locality. At any rate, 
the people have responded to the ideal of the best possible schools, 
and have enabled those responsible for education to build school 
houses unsurpassed in beauty of setting and architectural design, with 
all desirable equipment, with courses of study and school organiza- 
tion based upon the best professional opinion of the day, with play- 
grounds and athletic fields required for the full physical development 
of all the children of the community. 

It ought to be interesting and worth while to trace the evolution 
of such a school district from its crude beginnings, with its periods 
of advance and of retardation, for it has not been without struggle 
against blind opposition and reaction. What has been true here, has 
been true also of the whole progress of Education in America in 
general. 


IV 


How THIS ScHOOL DISTRICT CAME TO INCLUDE 
Two MUNICIPALITIES 


The school district of South Orange and Maplewood did not arise 
from a consolidation of two districts, but simply remained one in 
spite of the division into two municipalities of the old township of 
South Orange which from 1863 comprised the territory now occu- 
pied by the school district. In 1904 at the request of the Village 
an act was passed by the legislature separating the Village from the 
Township in all respects except as to the School District which was 
specifically declared to remain the same. Not long afterward unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made to bring up the question of dividing 
the school district also. The rural part of the township retained the 
old name until 1922, when it was changed to Maplewood because of 
more or less confusion arising when one part was called Village 
of South Orange and the other Township of South Orange. 

Except for the loss in 1890 of the section known as Vailsburg, 
which afterwards became a part of Newark, and another portion in 
1926 of about 150 acres which includes the Newark Alms House 
and Newark City Hospital, the territory of the school district has 
remained the same since 1863. The old Township of South Orange 
was created (1861) out of the old townships of Orange and Clinton 
and (1863) a portion of the township of Millburn including Jefferson 
village. 

Orange, when created (1806) out of the old Town of Newark, 
extended from the Township of Caldwell (created out of Newark 
in 1798) to Elizabeth and the Township of Springfield which then 
included Jefferson Village. Clinton Township, now no longer in ex- 
istence, created in 1834, took the south half of the little hamlet of 
South Orange from a line just north of South Orange Avenue, 
much against the will of the inhabitants who wished to remain a 
part of the Town of Orange. Millburn, including Jefferson Village, 
was not detached from Springfield until 1857 when Union County 
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Showing the sources from which the territory of the School 
District of South Orange and Maplewood is derived. 
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South Orange Township - 1861 
Village Charter 1869 
Village Separate 1904 
Maplewood Name Adopted 1923 


Vailsburg 1894 
1890 The School bistrict of The Township of 
Annexed by South Orange comprised the whole type 
Newark 1904 
1904 The separntion of the Village had no 
; effect on the school district. 
1923 


The change of name of the Township 

section affected that of the vistrict, 

making it The School bistrict of 
South Orange and lWaplewoode 


NOTE: The territory covered by the school district has remained the same 
since 1861, except for the addition of Jefferson Village in 1863 and the loss of 
Vailsburg in 1890, and the small section containing the Newark Alms House 
and Hospital in 1926. 
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was set off from Essex County.* The story is rather complicated, 
but the conditions in the transition period from 1834 to 1857 are 
made clear in the accompanying map. 

Within the old Township of South Orange so constituted in 1863 
there were at the time five schools,—one in the South Orange Sec- 
tion, which became the “Village” in 1869; one in Middleville, after- 
wards known as Hilton; one on Tuscan Road which was called the 
Vaux Hall School; one in Jefferson Village, afterwards known as 
Maplewood ; and one in Vailsburg. We have no records of the Vaux 
Hall school except that it was transferred to the Jefferson Village 
district in 1868; but practically continuous records exist of the 
others until they came under one administration by the law of 1894, 
which made one school district of every township. 

The school in Vailsburg had been established between 1855 and 
1860 as a branch of the school in South Orange. Vailsburg became 
a separate municipality and school district in 1890. At the time of the 
adoption of the Township System in 1894 there were only three local 
districts to be consolidated. Vailsburg continued to send high school 
pupils to South Orange until 1904. 


*Union County, set off from Essex County in 1857, took the towns of Eliza- 
beth, Rahway, Union, Westfield, Plainfield, New Providence and a portion of 
Springfield not including that part known as Millburn, which was then set off 
from Springfield and remained a part of Essex County. 
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LocaL CONDITIONS IN 1814 
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Before taking up the story of the schools, it seems desirable to get 
an idea of local conditions at the time of their origin. This locality 
was included in the territory taken up by the Newark colonists of 
1666 and the first settler in this neighborhood came in 1670. Our 
schools of 1814 at the beginning of our definite records had the same 
inheritance. The inhabitants were with few exceptions descendants 
fromthe same New England source. 

In 1814, two centuries had passed since the first white settlers, 
from Holland, had taken up lands on the west side of the Hudson 
opposite Manhattan. By the end of the first half century, control 
-had passed from Holland to England, and so remained for more than 
a century. Then for the comparatively short period of 38 years, 
from 1776 to 1814, the young nation had been learning. how to co- 
ordinate the various parts of which it was composed, how to apply 
the principles for which it had fought, and how to act as an inde- 
pendent power. 

Two centuries, under stable governments for the most part, were 
sufficient for the development of a well-established people, with old 
families long in the possession of ancestral holdings, where agri- 
culture occupied the most of them and industries were little developed. 
Families in South Orange, that had owned and occupied the same 
farm for a hundred years and more, could hardly think of this as a 
new neighborhood. They knew of the pioneer days only as grand- 
fathers’ tales, recalling stories of what had happened before the 
grandfathers were born. 

There had been no Indian troubles. Throughout New Jersey the 
forests had long been transformed into fertile farms and wood lots. 
Small towns had grown up, and scattered hamlets convenient to 
immediate neighborhoods. 

By the census of 1810, when New York City had a population of 
96,373, Newark had 8,008. Essex County then including Union 
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County, which was not set off until 1857,—had a population of 
25,894; Burlington, from which afterwards part of Mercer was 
taken, had 24,979; Hunterdon, also covering part of Mercer, had 
24,553; Middlesex, covering part of Mercer and Somerset, 20,381 ; 
Monmouth, covering all of Ocean 22,150; Morris 21,828; Sussex, 
covering Warren, 25,549; Bergen, covering Hudson and most of 
Passaic 16,603; Cape May 3,632; Cumberland 12,670; Gloucester, 
covering Atlantic, Camden and part of Mercer, 19,744; Salem, 
12,761; Somerset, covering part of Mercer, 14,726. The total popu- 
lation of the state was 245,470, of whom 12,422 were black slaves. 

Seven of the counties, including Essex, had approximately the 
same population. Many of the county seats compared favorably in 
size with Newark. In them one can find now many excellent examples 
of colonial architecture and village planning, which have practically 
disappeared from our immediate neighborhood by reason of the 
spread of the Metropolitan district. 

We are to bear in mind distinctly, in trying to set up in our imagin- 
ation the conditions of life in this district in 1814, that this was a 
farming section. It was natural to call the southerly part of Orange 
Township “South Orange.” There was a little hamlet or “corner” 
around the junction of Valley Street and South Orange Avenue 
called South Orange, with saw-mill and gristmill, “forge” or black- 
smith shop, general store, tavern, and a few houses near the center, 
some of them of a very prosperous type, others modest but well 
built, standing to this day. There was no church, for the people at- 
tended church in Orange, the center of the township of which this 
neighborhood was a part, where a new meeting house had been erected 
in 1813. 

At the junction of Boyden Avenue and Springfield Avenue was 
another hamlet called North Farms of nearly as much importance 
as South Orange, on the main road from Newark to Morristown. 
The road from Newark to South Orange was not yet developed as a 
turnpike and toll road, and the steep mountain road just ahead was a 
barrier that effectively halted through travel for Morristown and 
beyond, with no intermediate villages on the way. Such travel as 
there was turned at the foot of the mountain and followed Ridge- 
wood road by way of Jefferson Village, a little hamlet adjoin- 
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ing a gristmill on the Rahway, but of less importance and fewer in- 
habitants than either South Orange or North Farms, centering not far 
from the foot of Oakland Road. There was, of course, no railroad. 

It was upon the farms that the inhabitants were to be found, 
long established families, with names that show their New England 
origin. Nearly every given name was derived from the Bible. They 
were prosperous, and many of their houses stand today to show 
that they had the means to invest in homesteads in which they had 
reason to take pride. No better examples, perhaps, can be found 
than the old Ball homestead near the corner of Parker Avenue and 
Boyden Avenue, built in 1784 of cut brown stone, or the old Jeptha 
Baldwin house near the corner of South Orange Avenue and Center 
Street, still occupied by his descendants, the family of William B. 
peli: 





BALL HOMESTEAD 
Erected 1784, near Parker Ave. and Boyden Ave. 


Except for our fine roads and wire fences, the farms then ap- 
peared much as the best farms of north Jersey appear today. There 
were, of course, no silos, nor mowers and reapers, nor traction plows, 
nor automobiles, nor telephone lines. But ploughed lands and grow- 
ing crops looked just the same; and one does not now have far to 
go to find dirt roads, narrow, stony, with rail fences, and neglected 
weedy borders. 

This was a wonderful apple-growing section, and the fine orchards 
extending from Caldwell to Plainfield were famous. With small 
market for ripe fruit, there was a great one for dried apples, cider, 
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vinegar, and applejack or cider spirits, which in some quarters has 
borne the name of Jersey lightning. The cider mill was always near 
at hand, one of which, in active operation up to 1910, was back of 
the Crowell house, at the corner of Parker Avenue and Valley Street. 
There were many distilleries, for the making of both cider spirits and 
rum,—rum such as that for which New England was famous. Some 
of our older inhabitants, familiar with the times of 1850 to 1860, say 
that there was a cider mill on nearly every farm, and a distillery on 
about every fifth or sixth. 





OLD CROWELL HOMESTEAD 


corner of Valley St. and Parker Ave., nearly opposite the new 
Columbia High School. Occupied by the same 
family more than 100 years. There used 
to be a cider mill behind it. 


An enormous amount of honey was produced. Bee hives were to 
be seen in every orchard. In every group of out-buildings, there 
was a smoke house for curing hams, and the hogs from which the 
hams were to come rooted up the soil in the orchards. 

It was customary here for an old farmstead to include in the 
title a wood lot on the mountain and several acres of salt-marsh 
meadowland. No coal, except a little in blacksmiths’ forges, was 
burned, for extended coal mining did not begin in the United 
States until 1820. Soft coal for forges was brought to Newark by 
boat from the upper reaches of Virginia rivers. [ron stoves burning 
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wood had begun to be used,* although in many houses the great fire 
place in the kitchen was still in use for cooking, and sometimes two 
chimneys at each end of houses typical of that time had fire places 
to warm the rooms on each floor. 

Agriculture was fairly well understood from the English point 
of view, particularly the value of clover and turnips in the rotation 
of crops, and the development of good breeds of horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs. The Merino was a favorite breed of sheep. 

One cannot judge the prosperous appearance of the country side at 
that time by the amount of rundown lands now to be seen in our 
immediate vicinity, much of it abandoned to brush and second growth 
woods. The soil looks exhausted of its former fertility. Land long 
under cultivation in a hilly section, underlaid with rock, inevitably 
loses its fertility, without the most skillful management, if for no 
other reason than that the top-soil is washed away and carried off 
in the mud of streams in periods of rain. The opening up of the 
great western plains with the development of cheap transportation 
of their products to the East, brought on a competition disastrcus to 
eastern farming, which could not be met on such inferior soil. 


*Advertisement in the Newark “Centinel of Freedom,’ December 26, 1814: 
“A handsome Cook Stove. 
with a Boiler to roast and boil in at the same time for sale at James Card’s 
store, near the Court House corner of Broad and Green Streets; who has a 
General Assortment of Groceries 
which he will sell at New York prices for cash. He also makes cordials of 
different kinds without spirituous liquors; he will teach any person or persons 
wishing to learn, on moderate terms. 
Store Keepers Take Notice! 
There is a certain character in town who wishes to make money this winter 
by swearing; he has applied to three different people to assist him in his scheme; 
it is to inform of stores that sells spirituous liquors; and if he can get any to 
join him he will do the swearing, and they will share the money. Three people 
will prove this before any court of Justice. Any person wishing to know his 
name will please call at my store. 


JAMES Carp.” 


Vi 


Living CoNDITIONS IN 1814 WERE NOT MATERIALLY DIFFERENT 
FROM WHAT THEY HAD BEEN FOR CENTURIES BEFORE 


It may be said with truth that, fundamentally, there was com- 
paratively little change in human life on the farm, from the middle 
ages down to the period of invention of farm machinery. Hand work 
and burden bearing there was for every member of the family. Yet 
the American farmer was a great advance over the peasant, because 
he could hold his lands in fee simple, as the lawyers say; and his 
family,— sons and daughters,—could grow in the dignity and inde- 
pendence that was their birth-right. Milking cows, handling horses, 
shearing sheep, killing hogs, and chopping wood he did in the same 
old way, but, entirely free from any feeling of personal inferiority, 
he dignified his hard labor in his own self respect, and was proud 
of his strength and skill and of his ability to make the land show her 
increase and the trees of the field their fruit. 

There was the great fireplace, just the same until stoves came into 
use; there was the loom along with the spinning wheel for making 
home-spun ; there was the leaching of lye from wood ashes and the 
boiling in the great iron kettle outdoors of fat scraps and lye to 
make the usual brown soft-soap; there was the molding of tallow 
candles; there was the mowing with the scythe and reaping with the 
cradle and threshing with the flail. 

No friction matches until 1836; bedrooms rarely heated ; windows 
almost hermetically closed in the coldest weather; no bed springs 
nor mattresses; no kerosene oil lamps; yet so far as contentment iS 
concerned, one never misses what he knows nothing about, and they 
did have luxurious feather beds. 

The number of people employed on the farm was necessarily large. 
It has been estimated that in 1830 it required 210 minutes,—three 
hours and a half,—of human labor to produce a bushel of wheat, 
whereas a recent report on the production of wheat in Oregon on 
large farms, using the most improved machinery and_ scientific 
methods, gives ground for an estimate that this has been accom- 
plished with about 13 minutes of human labor. In Southern Virginia, 
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however, the reports indicate that about 120 minutes are required. 
Naturally work at home called for the help of the children and, while 
the school was in session every month of the year, school days for the 
big boys and girls began in late fall and ended in early spring. 
There were hired men and hired girls in most farmers’ families, and, 
to some extent, slaves. In 1810, the slave population of Essex 
County numbered 1129.* 

Aside from the hired man or the hired girl, there might be in any 
family a redemptioner or an apprentice, or an insolvent debtor bound 
to work out the payment of his debt. 

A redemptioner was one who had agreed with the master of a ves- 
sel, perhaps from England, perhaps from Germany, for his passage to 
America, binding himself to service for a certain number of years, and 
on his arrival had been sold under the terms of his agreement. 


*A resolution of the parish of the First Presbyterian Church of Orange in 
1815, when there was no church in this part of the Town of Orange and the 
inhabitants of South Orange mostly belonged to the Orange church, requested 
the Trustees “to call on the slaveholders for the annuity on the pews set apart 
for their slaves.” 

The following advertisements appeared at about this time in the Newark 
Centinel of Freedom, among many others of the same sort: 

“For sale—A black girl about 20 years of age, sober, honest, healthy, and 
active.” 

“For sale—A black man and his wife about 27 years of age, with a child 2% 
years old. They are both acquainted with every kind of work to be done on a 
farm. They speak Dutch and English. Sold because the owner is giving up 
farming.” 

“For sale—A negro girl about 11 years of age. She is healthy and active 
and has had small pox and measles.” 

+Advertisement in New Jersey Journal Dec 2, 1806. 

“German Redemptioners. 


Just arrived from Hamburgh, on board the brig Experiment, and now for 
sale at Perth Amboy, from 40 to 50 German passengers in said brig, the 
principal part of which are healthy young men. They will be sold for a certain 
length of time in order to pay such sums as are due for their passages. It will 
be understood naturally from the number of passengers on board, that there are 
persons of different occupations and trades. Any person wishing to purchase 
may apply to Jacob Flatt the master on board or to the sub-scribers. 

WILLIAM FLatTt, JUN. 
GrorGE Brown (Milton)” 
Dec. 1, 1806. 
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An apprentice was a youth from 14 to 21 years of age, bound out 
to learn a trade. In many of the farm houses here the making of 
shoes was carried on, in others hat making, in others nail making ; 
and besides there was at the center the blacksmith with his forge, or 
the wheelwright and wagon maker, or the cooper, necessary adjuncts 
of the country side. 

The apprentice was bound, with his own consent, to work for the 
master and the master to teach him the trade, the contract giving 
great authority to the master over the apprentice. With good will on 
both sides and an earnest desire on the part of the youth to learn 
the trade, the system worked well; but there were many instances 
where the severity of the system resulted in rebellion. Indeed, be- 
tween father and son, it is not always easy to maintain ideally happy 
relations to the end of the son’s minority and dependence.* 


* Advertisement in the Newark Centinel of Freedom. 


“Five Dollars Reward. 


“Runaway from the subscriber on the 23d day of July last, an apprentice boy 
of the shoe making business named Moses Hand, Jun. about 19 years of age, 
slender built, a very little hair on his head, owing to having what is called © 
scald-head, his left forefinger cut off at the middle joint; had on and took with 
him when he went away a short black coat, fur hat, nankeen pantaloons, and 
light cassamer do. [ditto] patent cord waist coat, and Marsailles do. blue. 
Whoever will take up said boy and return him to his master, or confine him in 
any jail, and give information so that his master can get him again shall re- 
ceive the above reward and all reasonable charges. 

Aaron A. GARDNER. 


NB. It is supposed that said boy has gone up the North River, and is at or 
near Newburgh or Ballston Springs. 
Jefferson Village, Aug. 7, 180 6s 


“Three Cents Reward. 


“Runaway from the subscriber the 6th day of March last, an apprentice to 
the shoemaking business named Ira Meeker, aged 18 years, had on when he 
went away a black casimer coat, olive cotton pantaloons, and a light colored 
toilenet vest, and fur hat, almost new. Whoever will return said apprentice 
shall have the above reward; all persons are forewarned harboring or employ- 
ing said apprentice at their peril. 


South Orange, April 1, 1815. Moses TAYLOR.” 


Apparently Mr. Taylor was thinking to escape any legal responsibility for 
him, rather than to get him back. 
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An insolvent debtor was liable to imprisonment for the non-pay- 
ment of his debts, and to confinement in the County Jail.* The 
pitiable condition of the poor debtor described by Dickens in David 
Copperfield (1850) was duplicated here. Many of those who came 
as redemptioners to this country had suffered confinement for debt 
in England and sought this way of release therefrom. The way to 
mercy and common sense through laws for the relief of debtors 
was hard to discover. In 1814 there were frequent notices in the 
Centinel of Freedom of hearings by the Judges of the Superior 
Court of Common Pleas: “What can be said for and against our 
liberation from confinement as Insolvent Debtors.” Probably this 
sort of action was taken under the provisions of laws beginning as 
early as 1761, when the Colonial Assembly made provision for relief 
of poor distressed debtors in prison that they might agree to serve 
some responsible person, under a proviso that the compensation 
therefor should be paid into court and be distributed by the sheriff 
to the creditors, the time, etc., to be settled by two Justices of the 
County.7 

The farm produced nearly all that the great household consumed. 
Companionship was not lacking in the big family in the big house, 
and there was little occasion to find something interesting to while 
away the time. Family visits, the gossip at the general store or at 
meeting of a Sunday supplied most of the news. As such active 
people never read much, there were few books and almost no periodi- 
cals in the house, the one most consulted, aside from the Bible, being 


*From the proceedings of the Board of Freeholders of Essex County: Nov. 
1, 1805. “Resolved that the two prison rooms in the upper story of the Gaol of 
the County be made strong and sufficient, the one for the confinement of 
debtors, the other for criminals.” 


+An amendment was passed in 1771: “Whereas the detaining the bodies of 
debtors in Gaol who have no effects to pay, or are willing and desirous to deliver 
up their estates, goods and chattels for the use of their creditors, by experience 
is found not to answer the purposes intended” the debtor may make an oath, 
turning over all his property to assignees, of which £10 worth of apparel and tools, 
one bed and bedding shall be restored; but no single person under 40 years shall be 
entitled to the benefit of this act, except by the satisfaction of servitude binding 
him or themselves by indenture to serve such time as the court shall deem 
reasonable. 
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the Almanac, hung from the end of the mantel. The County fair is 
not to be forgotten, of never ending interest, where competition 
added to the labor of production a zest which did not exist merely 
in the hoped for prospect of income from the crops and the stock, 
marketed from time to time through the year. 


VII 
THE GENERAL STORE OF 1809 IN SOUTH ORANGE 


It would take many pages to revive in memory all the life of that 
period, in what it was different from the present,—the dark cellars 
under the houses used for storage of perishable products, and of 
barrels of cider and vinegar, or salt pork and corned beef; of the 
threshing floor of the barn, where in fall and winter the flails beat in 
rhythm, “PFLuG, pflug,-pFLUG, pflug’; of mowing with the scythe 
and reaping with the cradle; of the cowhide boots pulled off with a 
boot jack, lined up before the fire to dry out, to be well greased 
with lard before starting out in rains or in the snowy mornings of 
winter ; of butchering hogs and sheep and cattle; of woodcutting on 
the mountain and chopping and splitting for the wood shed; of 
breaking colts and trading horses; of the habitual use of oxen and 
the ox-cart; of the use of home concoctions and patent medicines ; 
of making butter and cheese; of carding wool and flax, and spinning 
and weaving home-spun; of the black nights in cloudy and rainy 
weather, and the tin or copper lanterns lighted by candles; of the 
tin peddler and his wares; of saving rags to sell for paper making; of 
the “raisings’” when barns were erected ; of hunting with muzzle load- 
ing guns, and troubles with hunters who let down fences and failed 
to put them up, letting the cattle stray or sometimes wounding them; 
of the horse thieves that at night unhitched the saddle horse from the 
post in front of the meeting house or stole him from his stall in the 
barn or from the pasture lot; of the cattle that strayed and were im- 
pounded; of the closed “parlor,’—stuffy, unused except for visitors, 
or funerals, or weddings; of the fine furniture in the houses of the 
well-to-do, rosewood sideboards, windsor chairs and four poster 
beds; of styles in dresses and shawls, and “‘fur’’ hats, and coats and 
vests and pantaloons; of manners and courtesy. Through it all can 
be seen the all-around skill of the house-wife and her never ending 
round of responsibility and work, and the forceful character, hard 
common sense, variety of handicraft and knowledge of weather, 
crops and animals required of the good farmer. 
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There was also a beginning of trades and the mastery of special 
handicrafts, which were superseded by the factory when machinery 
took the place of handwork. Of these, hat making, shoe making, 
and nail making were carried on by many in this neighborhood. A 
cloth mill was built in nearby Springfield in 1810, when it was quite 
a center before the railroad passed it by. 

The most vivid picture of conditions here in that period, aside from 
the pages of the Newark Centinel of Freedom, is revealed in a day- 
book of the general store that stood on the northerly side of South 
Orange Avenue, facing toward Valley Street. The entries probably 
started on the first of January, 1809, but the first twenty-two pages 
have disappeared, and there is nothing in the book to show who was 
the proprietor of the store. 

Judging from the handwriting, three men were in some way con- 
nected with it and made entries in the book. The first writer was an 
excellent penman. He may have been the proprietor. At any rate 
he seems to have been an elderly man, fixed in his habits, for he does 
not discover until after the first of February that he has been writing 
“1808” instead of “1809”, automatically following the habit of the 
preceding year. Then he writes a “9” over the last “8” of 1808. 

The entries are all made in pounds, shillings and pence. It is 
doubtful that very much actual cash was passed. If there was, it 
must have been mostly in paper currency, which at that time was 
subjected to careful scrutiny and received with great caution, for it 
had various sources not governmental, and the banks, businesses, 
and municipalities issuing them had no general supervision or guaranty. 
The specie in use consisted of various sorts of foreign coins, par- 
ticularly English, French, Portuguese and Spanish. There was prac- 
tically no United States coinage in circulation; but these foreign 
coins were standardized in value by weight according to the coinage 
weights of American specie, as fixed by law. 

It may seem strange that forty and more years after the Revolu- 
tion the people were still using English money terms in their account- 
ing; but that is not stranger than the fact that we are today using 
their clumsy ancient system of weights and measures which add at 
least a year’s extra work to arithmetic in our schools. Very likely 
we should still be using the English money system, if the colonies 
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and the early republic had been able to establish a favorable trade 
balance with England. Instead they lost nearly all their coin to pay 
for manufactured imports and drew in the Spanish dollar to help 
out through our favorable balance with Spain, the West Indies and 
other channels of commerce where Spanish rather than English 
coin circulated. The United States did not coin a single dollar be- 
tween 1805 and 1836, nor much of any other denomination. The 
Spanish dollar was used by the Continental Congress as the basis 
of the payment of the common debt of the old colonies, chargeable 
to the new national treasury. 

Curiously, whenever a credit is entered in this old day-book, it is 
recorded first in dollars and then carried out in the column as pounds, 
shillings, and pence. The people were evidently thinking in dollars, 
but the old accountant found it hard work to change old habits in 
book-keeping. From these entries it is possible to determine the 
ratio in value then prevailing here between the dollar and the imagin- 
ary pound, a ratio which differed materially in the different states. 
The story of the depreciation of the pound in the colonies is a very 
interesting episode of financial history, but there is no space for it 
here. As in New York the pound was rated in New Jersey at $2.50, 
whereby a dollar was equal to eight shillings, a quarter to two shillings, 
twelve and one-half cents to one shilling, and the cent about equal to a 
penny. The habit of quoting goods in retail stores by shillings con- 
tinued down to the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

The following excerpts from the old book reveal some of the cur- 
rent habits of the time or serve to recall common expressions and 
types of merchandise now gone out of use. Here is the first extant 
page, where the accountant has not yet become aware that he is still 
writing “1808” instead of “1809”: 


South Orange, February 7th, 1808 De. 


Luther Meeker 
To 2 plugs of tobacco xu 1 * 
James Lewis Dr. 
Tol sugar (ee0 
1%4 pints Rum Oa ‘; 3 ) 


ef FOODIE OIA GH) ASE OCA OR ICICLE OCC CIO OOO TACO OOO OURO POCO C OOOO COCR OC OOT UOOOU CS OT OOOUICICUCOOCOOTOCOIOO COSI OCOMOC ACT 
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Calvin Meeker Dr. 
£ S D 
1 quart molasses 016 
1 plug Tobacco 0”0"'4 ra 1 10 
- : ‘ : : ares pn ener ere per Aree au 
1 pint Rum sf 1 6 
ihe: Want oe Dr. 
1 plug Tobacco ‘ 4 
pie sine eae Be ES et ere ei as ae es : 
To 1 pint Rum 0”1"6 
Rum and Cordial 0’1’0 4 4 6 
Laer ena eg a PO SOT AE ekg Z 
To 1 pint Rum 1 6 
Pe ee ee sae ead ter RE rr ey ae ey FINE 
To % Gallon Molasses : 3 + 
oar seep ar EAE STS SRE SS, Se Loe 
Tol lb. candles 0’1’6 
15 lb. Indian Meal 0’1”10 
14 lb. Rye Flower 0”2”6 
4 lb. tea 0”2”6 
1 lb. sugar 0’1’0 0 9 4 
ar oe FM a Pe PORE EET. ot MS - - é Re ate Sa 4 
To 5 yds Muslin 3|- Oel5.0 
3%4 yds. do 2|6 O78 9 
3 spelling books 2|- 0” 60 
14 gallon Molasses 077370 
5 white plates 0” 3”°4 
14 g (undecipherable) 0” 60 
1 Ivory Comb O7123 
Tea Rum etc. O82, 0) 5 oy PA 5 4 
ohm ; ey ane ES ee caries AO da vecas cance det te eave teeters 
. 1 doz. tacks td : 6 


Rum 66 “cc 6 


VAI 


Tue Day Book oF THE GENERAL STORE SHOWS THE TRADES 
WHICH OccuPiED MANY oF THE INHABITANTS 


Evidences of the need of the Temperance Movement. 


The foregoing gives a very good idea of the way the book was 
kept. Scattered through the accounts, the following items show the 
occupations of some of the inhabitants, as well as the ratio between 
pound and dollar before referred to. 


£ S 1D) 

Josiah Crane Cr, 

By 12 pairs shoes 5|- 5 0 0 
Josiah Baldwin 

By 50 pee shoes _ 5|- 12 10 0 
Jeptha Baldwin 

By 20 pair culld shoes $14.50 5|- 5 16 0 

By 60 pairs corse shoes 5|- 15 0 0 

By 12 pairs lined and bound shoes 7|3 4 fs 0 

By 7 pair made leather 6|9 2 7 3 
David Rhoberts [Sometimes spelled “Robbords” ] 

By 8 pairs shoes 5|- Z 0 0 
Isaac Harrison 

By 22 pair shoes 5|- 5 10 0 
Henry Taylor 

By making 8 pair shoes 2|- 1 16 0 
Phinias Taylor 

By making 41 pair shoes 4 2 0 
John Lindsley 

By 38 pairs coarse shoes 5|- 9 10 0 


BRD OIO LOIS CORROO DOOR COD ODOC OC OQUUROSTGOOUCOCOCUCCOOCO CORCCORCOOOOUCOUOCUCCOOOUOTIODEOOUOOCOOHD DOAnOOOn SC oAA ST enSerAron 
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£ = D 
Moses Osborn [Sometimes spelled Orsbon] 
By 7 pairs shoes 7|6 2 12 6 
tein G@eyahtse 
By a balance on stoges shoes 0 10 9 
By 5 pair shoes ihe 1 16 3 
Wie enka 
By 6 pairs coarse shoes 5|- 1 10 0 
Abraham Shipman 
By making 12 pair shoes 2|8 1 12 0 
Tosephi Ward 
By making 11 pairs shoes 2|7 1 8 5 
ea a eres Cas 
By making 7 pair a@ 218 1) 18 § 
Jonathan Meeker — 
By 10 pair shces @ 7|- 3 10 0 
2 pair shoes 6|- 0 12 6) 


The foregoing items account for at least 15 shoemakers who de- 
voted more or less of their time to the trade. The only item appear- 
ing in the book for boots is for “Bottoming and foxing Pair Boots, 
£1-2s-0d.”’ 

The following items show some who were engaged in the hat 
trade: 


William Pierson Ors 
By 2 caster hats 22|- 2 4 0 
By 3 fur hats [at another date] 22|- 3 6 0 


[“Caster” means beaver, which belongs to the genus castor. Hats had been 
made of beaver fur. Muskrat fur is sometimes mentioned. ] 


sib sude ocTegs cecvscanebesae tess sua¥agestiueerocssagebsceansssenarccresss base tm TCG 55 217.05. ti aii inn oi’ 


John Downer Cr, 
By 2 hats @ 20|- Z 0 0 
By cash 5 dollars Z 0 0 
James Condit Gr 


By 3 fur hats @ 12\|- 1 15 0 


‘oc ese lac Cede tluaticslantiaedeoes Clapeheareaasegestse cauensbeasscssery Uses acsish. 1. —o 15 7 seas os el 


Other credit items are interesting for various reasons: 


Elihu Crowell 
By mowing salt meadow 
[This was done with a scythe] 


er pabiininiaeianieec che cartclesie cuciaini~ Cleleisis\0.0)s)2in selsiee.siela\elsieie slelein/sleisieleisie ole\elsiais/sioeicinieis siniee eaiecro sem cnte eect. 


Caleb Durand 
By 7% lbs. Rags 


MAME Rigg St Races Ze P CNOA DIS eS iais ae tess class disinie's'Paicleee seacyisvandce ests gen tene eee cha en hee Oe eae. 


Stephen Tichenor 
By 1 day’s work 


TO SEER SERED JOR SCOR OUR OC CEC OAC DOG ROCCE RGU SOL NEC Ei TCrc agar tp PROntriar Ansa Mike i ale fea 


Jabez Pierson 
By 1 load wood 


TBE REPRO RIOR RIO DR ODE ORD SRD OSRC OSGOOD ACOSO OGHOC IDS SOD Od GO CACICOGH OObNEOd HAR BOOGGHGHAS Aas BAS gnoaraeen 


Samuel Brown 
By 29 lb. Pork 


Boe UR SOR OS OCG GIO ORG OODCG COGODGOSDOC OU GO GOD OOUDOKOO UNC SOOD OGD SUA CHMEEOSOSeaen 


Mitac ia dente ieL cls oe ovcleisieie) ms nieieleis)s e)a\e/e_elelsieie cine sieicinisinisaleie'e S/ele.cis sis a Soe ee rete cece ee enn noe 


Calvin Meeker 
By 2 Rabbit skins 
By 2 lbs. rags 


TERMEE ORO D AIR ORD ODO GORDO ORC ODT GOD OCD IDIGOCRUSSO0 OOS HDDOROU GNC COCOGGOONAHOU CEDUD BHOHObSOOnAOASH OSE DeS ase 


Jabez D. Kilburn 
By 5 lb. shoe thread 


aioli iahe ciescucieacicic eheieseieeioielcle eis ivieisielele ei0is]s elaie\vloleieis.0.s'e sielersisieisisielsisieicina\oieis\siersisisis getter ea cece cee ace eee 


Caleb Smith, Jr. 
By 1 snaffle bridle 
By 1 pair collar 


HEIR ORO DR ORE REED ICO SOC IOR COD OCUCHOOUCU CIO CODCOD IG OonOCn OOOO OH TOU On CHCOCOO SARC ABOSUCTOMOAOACEOSS Sa LBie. 


Amos Terrill 
By 1 load salt hay 


En OREO OL GSO DODO ROO ABOU CUNO OO CIO SUS UOCOCDOOCE CSO CHONOCCO0NT OSD OO SROCOnUDOUOCOSOUSDSACHROABAHS 


Phineas Taylor 
By 1 day’s work in salt meadows 


SRE IRE GO BOR RRO DE OO COO ROOCO TOD UCD DONG ODOGUGEOCOCOO CO OIOCCOCCHDUTOUOOC AUC COB EB GBOF BAT OUCOeA dana nOAbnnnnonesoderr 


Abner Crowell 
Zecasks 


Cay 


Cr. 


S D 
8 0 
3 1 
6 0 
14 0 
1 9 
1 4 
0 8 
aD 
3 p 
10 0 
12 0 
6 0 
8 0 
16 0 


ieaccituria 2 ceeicea cic ccscizianeicsel ccc excgie 8.6/8) elmo) 9 8 a\eielvieie sivieleiaie eles o(0/e19] sxe ie wisie/sielatyiele(s\eie e\oie\sin elelsieie e(eicisie eleieisiesisioieeisie/ee cieee sae aticenice mere 
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3 S D 
Nathaniel Brown Sr: 
By 3 butter tubs @ 6\- 0 18 0 
Hannah Brown Cr, 
By 7 lbs. cheese @ i; 0 7 0 
Luther Meeker Cr. 
By carting 1 Hd. hd (hogshead) Molasses 0 5 0 
Caleb johnson ne Cr. 
By repair of sleigh 0-0 
By balance of your am’t for hog damage 
last summer 0-8-0 0 12 0 
Nathaniel Tichenor Cr. 
By 10 cwt. hay 1 15 0 
Samuel Brown Cr 
By carrying load of shoes to the 
hoock [Paulus Hook, now Jersey City] 
& to Orange 0 16 0 
Jeptha Baldwin Cr 
By 7 lb. pitch @ -|6 0 5 6 
Samuel Brown Cr 
By 63 lb. Pork @ 1/\- 3 5 0 
Caleb Durand Cr: 
By 7 lb. Beeswax @ 2(|6 0 17 6 
Nathaniel Tichenor So a eT ee 
By Cash 3$ 1 4 0 
Stephen Taylor Cr 
By Moses Pierson $4.50 1 16 0 


£ Foun cine c clave alee eisiowe eisieibig e106 sle.siajs’e's os'0's.0.9.s'a[0[b uls'sjoieiols,s)4 68 aie'e\91n 0:90 60 (0. 414.s(e\e;aisie\oinie,0\©.61\S\ele ele) eieininie.© 9c C9. St 28 27s Ss eae o 


The temperance movement had not made much progress in this 
country before 1830. In 1809 the use of liquors of all sorts was so 
common, that the charges for liquor in this store, at least as to the 
number of items, were more than those for any other goods. The total 


Zo 


number of charge customers was 123. In August, for example, 86 
of them had goods charged, and 40 of these included liquor in their 
purchases, making of course a number of such purchases during the 
month. The fact that more than half did not is significant. 
On one day, taken at random, there were 11 charge customers 
and 9 of them included liquor. Of those buying liquors during the 
month 17 had from 1 to 5 gallons; 23 from 1 pint to 3 quarts. More 
than 52 gallons in all were charged. The charged items did not in- 
clude all the drinks consumed. The liquors included whiskey, rum, 
gin, cider, cider-spirits, wine and cordials,—rum more than any other 
one kind. 

The total sales recorded that month were £76, Os, 10d ($190.10). 
The charges for liquors were £21, 1s, 8d ($52.70) which is 27.7% 
of the total amount of goods charged. 


IX 


Tue Kinps or MERCHANDISE ON THE SHELVES OF THE OLD STORE: 
AND THE NAMES OF THE CUSTOMERS, CONSTITUTING A LARGE 


PART OF THE FAMILIES OF THIS SECTION 


Aside from liquors, the sales that month covered a large variety of 
items, many of which are now unfamiliar, as will appear from the 
following list which includes all the kinds of goods sold and the 
prices, which can of course be translated into dollars by any one 
who bears in mind the fact that a pound meant $2.50; 8 shillings, a 


dollar; and a shilling 12% cents. 


Item 

Alspice 

Alum 

Ash, pearl 

Awls 

Bedstead, long post 
Beer 

Reeswax (credit) 
Binding 

Binding skin 
Biscuit (cracker ) 
Bombazette 
Bonnet paper 
Book, hymn 

Rook, presceptor 
Book, spelling 
Bottoms for shoes 
Rowl, large wooden 
Bowl, qt. white 
Brackets 
Brimstone 
Broadcloth 

Broom 

Brush, whitewash 
Butter (credit) 


Price 


1% lb. for ls 3d 


4s per Ib. 
14 lb. for 6d 
ls per doz. 


IF zs 
2s per galion 
2s 6d per Ib. 

4d per yd. 
5S 

1s 2d per lb. 
ls per yd. 
Ad 

oe) 

3s each 

ls 8d 

3s per pair 
5s 6d 

ls each 
10d per pair 
1Odei pega LD. 
2ls per yd. 
ls 6d each 
3s 6d each 
ls 8d 


Item 
Rutton moulds 
Euttons, gilt 


Buttons, gilt large 


LP.uttons, shirt 
Buttons, vest 
Butts, brass 
Butts, table 
Calico 
Calico, furniture 
Calimanco 
Cambric 
Candles 
Cask, flour 
Cassimere 


-Chamber pot 


Cherry & Rum 
Child’s Instructor 
Chintz 

Chocolate 

Cider spirits 
Cloth, blue 
Cloth, mixed 
Clover seed 
Comb, hair 


Price 

3d per doz. 

ls for 10 

ls 9d for 7 
1s 9d pe1 doz. 
8d per doz. 
10d per pair 
ls per pair 
3s per yd. 

4s 4d per yd. 
8s per yd. 

ls for 1% nails* 
ls 6d per lb. 
ls 9d each 
18s 6d per yd. 
ls 4d each 

ls per at. 

ls 8d each 

3s Od per yd. 
2s 8d per Ib. 
8s per gal. 
23s 6d per yd. 
15s per yd. 
1£ 4s for 24 lb, 
2s each 


*On the counter were tacks or “nails’’ driven in to measure off 214 inches or 1-16 of a 
yard, within the full yard measure. 
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Item Price 
Comb, ivory ls 6d each 
Cordial 6d for 1 gill. 
Corduroy 6s 3d per yd. 
Corn 6s per bu. 
Cup, milk ls 2d 
Dimity 5s per yd. 
Duck, Russia 3s 9d per yd. 
Durant 2s 3d per yd. 
Eggs (March, credit) ls per doz. 
Escochines (escutcheons ) 3d each 


Ferrett (narrow tape) 2s 6d per roll 
Flannel, red, white, yellow 4s per yd. 
Flax seed 2s 6d per peck 
Flour, rye 2s 6d for 14 Ib. 
Flour, wheat 4s 3d per stone* 


Galoon binding 3d per yd. 
Gauze 3s 6d per yd. 
Gimlet 6d each 
Gin 10d per pint 
Ginger 2s per Ib. 
Gingham 5s 6d per yd. 
Gloves, cotton 3s 6d per pair 
Gloves, kid 4s per pair 
Gloves, leather 3s 6d per pair 
Glue Zs 6d per Ib. 
Grandereel 3s per yd. 
Grid iron 9s each 
Handkerchiefs, Madras 4s 3d each 


Handkerchiefs, Tambource 5s each 
Handles, chest 10d each 
Handles, commode 8s 6d for 6 
Hat, boy’s wool 6s each 
Hat, fur 1£ 6s each 
Hat, small 14s 
Hats, castor (credit) 22s each 


Hay (credit) 
Hay, salt (credit) 


1£ 15s for 10 cwt. 
ls 4d per load 


Heel balls (for shoes) 2d each 
Hinges, butt 10d per pair 
Hoe, broad 5s 6d each 
Holland, brown 2s 6d per yd. 


*A stone is 14 lbs. 
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Item Price 


Hose, cotton 8s 6d per pair 


Indian meal (15 Ibs.) Is 10d 
Indigo Is 3d per oz. 
Instructor, child’s ls 8d each 
Iron, plane 2s each 
Jug, quart 8d each 
Knife, pen 2s each 
Knives & Forks 13s 9d per set 
Knobs, ring 6s per doz. 
Lasts, shoe ls 9d each 
Leather 7s for one piece 


ls 9'4d per Ib. 
2s to 4s per yd. 


Leather, sole 
Linen, brown 


Locks ls 9d each 
Molasses 6s per gal. 
Muslin 2s 6d to 4s per yd. 
Muslin 6d for “nail” 
Muslin, book 5s 6d 
Muslin, “Gurrach” 1£ 17s for piece 


Muslin, “Gurvat” 17s for piece 


Muslin, “Jaconet” 5s 6d per yd. 
Muslin, “Leno” 10s per yd. 
Muslin, “Shambray” 2s for remnant 
Mustard, seed Od per pt. 
Nails, lath 8d per Ib. 
Nails, wrought ls 3d per Ib. 


11%4d per Ib. 
21s for 2 pieces 
3s 6d per yd. 


Nails, 8 penny 
Nankeen, blue 
Nankeen, patent 








Needles t4d each 
Nubs (knobs) 3s per doz. 
Onions 6d per qt. 
Pailetine 6 at: 4s 
Pans ls 6d to 3s 6d 
Paper 2s per quire 


6s 6d 
[The cloth cut for the garment] 


Pattern, Mersailles vest 


Pepper ls for % Ib. 
Pins ls 2d per paper 
Pitch 6d per Ib. 


Item Price 
Pitcher, large 4s 6d each 
Plates, large 7s per doz. 
Platter ls 6d each 
Pocket handkerchief ls 9d each 
Potatoes Feb. 4s 6d per bu. 

Mar. 5s per bu. 

Apr. 6s per bu. 
Pork ls per lb. 
Rabbit Skins (credit) 8d for 2 
Rags (credit) 10d for 2 Ib. 
Raisins 2s per Ib. 
Rake 2s 6d each 
Rasp, horse 4s each 
Rasp, shoe ls 6d each 
Rattinet, black Go) 


Ribband (ribbon) 5d to 4s per yd. 


Rice 2s 0d for</ “1b. 
Rosin 6s per lb. 
Rum 6d. per gill 
ls 6d per pint 

8s per gallon 

Salt, fine 2s per peck 
Saltpeter 6s per Ib. 
Sarcenet, silk lining 3s 6d per yd. 


3s 6d 
4s per pair 
4d to 6d per doz. 


School Master’s Assistant 
Scissors 
Scruis (screws) 


Segars 2s per 100 
Shawl, camel’s hair lls 
Shawl, long 8s 6d 
Shawl, purple 6s 6d 
Shawl, silk 1£ 5s 6d 
Shoe soles ls 6d per pair 
Shoes 13s per pair 
Shoes, sealskin 12s 


Shoes, wax leather 
Shoes, women’s 
Shoetacks 

Silk, skein 

Silk, skeins large 


Os per pair 

Os 6d per pair 
2s 3d per gross 
6d per skein 

ls per skein 


OZ 


Item Price 
Slippers 7s 6d per pait 
Snuff 10d per % Ib. 
Soap 1s 2d per Ib. 
Spout-pot is;2d. 
Sprigmuslin 2s 6d for 5 nails. 
Starch (?) 
Stockings, worsted 6s per pair 
Sugar, best 1s 2d per lb. 
Sugar, brown 10d per Ib. 
Suspenders 3s 6d per pair 
Swansdown 3s for % yd. 
Tacks 6d per doz. 
Tacks, brass 10d per lb. 
Tacks, cupboard 1s 6d per lb. 
Tape 2d per yd.. 
Tea, Hysonskin 8s 6d per Ib. 
Tea, Souchong 8s per lb. 
Tea, Yunghyson 10s per Ib. 
Teapot 4s 6d 
Tennon saw 14s each: 


Thread, cambric 
Thread, silk 
Thread, shoe 
Tobacco, smoking 
Tobacco, chewing 


1s 8d per bunch 
6d to 1s per skein 
4s per lb. 

6d per “Paper” 

4d to 6d per plug 


Toe-cloth 3s per yd. 
Toweling 2s 9d per yd. 
Trace-chains 10s 6d per pair 
Twist 6d. 
Uppers 2s 6d to 8s per pair 
Vail, white, remnant 7s 6d 
Veal 6d per lb. 
Velvet, black 8s per yd. 
Velvet, remnant 6s 9d per yd. 
Wash-tub, cedar 12s each 
Watch-seal ls 6d 
Whiskey 6s per gallon 
Wine 3s per qt. 
Wine, cherry 1s per qt. 


5, 
The names of the customers appearing in the day book of the 
store are given below. Those which also appear in the list of “pro- 
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prietors and associates” of the school, which will be given later, 
are indicated by an asterisk: 


Baldwin, 
Baldwin, 
Baldwin, 
Baldwin, 
Baldwin, 
Baldwin, 
Baldwin, 
Baldwin, 
Baldwin, Silas* 
Baldwin, Uzal* 

Ball, Enoch 

Ball, Israel 

Ball, John* 

Ball, Joseph* 

Ball, Linus* 

Ball, Noah 

Beach, Caroline 

Beach, David* 

Brown, Charles 

Brown, Hannah 

Brown, Nathaniel 
Brown, Samuel 

Brown, Zadok 

Bunnel, Doctor 
Cockran, Daniel F. 
Cogswell, Aaron 
Condit, James 

Cory, William 

Crane, Josiah 

Crane, Uzal 

Crockett 

Crowell, Aaron 
Crowell, Abner* 
Crowell, Elihu* 
Crowell, James* 
Crowell, Mary (“Polly”) 
Crowell, Pierson 
Crowell, Silvanus 
Downer, John 

Durand, Caleb 

Durand, Daniel 

Durand, David 


Ebenezer* 
Ethan 

Tra 

Jeffrey 
Jephtha* 
John E. 
Josiah* 
Nehemiah* 


Durand, Isaac 
Durand, Samuel 
Earl, Abraham 
Earl, John 
Edwards, Thomas 
Freeman, Abijah 
Freeman, Jedediah* 
Freeman, Samuel* 
Gardner, Aaron A. 
Gardner, Jesse 
Gardner, Moses 
Gardner, Uriah 
Gildersleeve, Joseph 
Gillam, Arnold 
Gillam, Phebe 
Ginner, Doctor Samuel 
Hand, Moses 
Harrison, Isaac 
Hedden, Edward 
Hedden, John* 
Hedden, Nehemiah 
Hedden, Obediah 
Hedden, Smith 
Johnson, Caleb 
Johnson, Moses 
Keen, James 
Kilburn, Davis 
kalburny Jabez D* 
Lewis, James 
Lindsley, Daniel 
Lindsley, Jonathan 
Lindsley, Joseph* 
Little, Noah 


Mandeville, William A. 


Meeker, Benjamin 
Meeker, Calvin 
Meeker, Jonathan 
Meeker, Luther 
Meeker, Timothy 
Osborn, Elias 
Osborn, Henry 





Osborn, Moses 
Osbourn, Stephen 
Parmer, Bela 
Pierson, Bethuel* 
Pierson & Crockett 
Pierson, Jabez* 
Pierson, Joseph* 
Pierson, Moses 
Pierson, Zenas 
Porter, Alexander 
Reeves, Benjamin 
Reeves, Watts 
Riggs, Araunah* 
Riggs, Lydia 
Riggs, Parmenus 
Roberts, David 
Kuddle, Apollas 
Shipman, Abraham 
Shipman, Charles 
Smith, Caleb, Jr. 
Smith, William 
Squire, Nathan* 
Stockman, Moses 
Stockman, Rhoda 
Taylor, Ezekiel 
Taylor, Harry 
Taylor, Isaac 
Taylor, Nathaniel” 
Taylor, Phineas 
Taylor, Stephen 
Terrell, Amos* 
Tichenor, Aaron* 
Tichenor, Isaac 
Tichenor, Nathaniel? 
Tillou, Joseph 
Wade, Joseph 
Ward, Aaron* 
Ward, Samuel 
White, Frederick 
Williams, John 
Young, William 


x 
THE EvoLUTION IN THE STATUTES OF A STATE, SysSTEM 
oF EDUCATION 


In order to appreciate the progress that will appear in the records of 
the school district, it is desirable briefly to note in advance the changes 
that came to pass in the state laws affecting schools. From absolute- 
ly nothing in the way of control or of financial encouragement otf 
local schools, which depended upon the enterprise of individuals and 
upon payment of tuition by the parents of the children who received 
the benefit, the public school system gradually develops to the point 
where it is recognized as a state system, leaving to localities choice 
only as to provision of something better than the minimum required 
by the state. 

This progress, so far as this District is concerned, divides naturally 
into four periods: from the beginning to 1830; 1830 to 1867; 1867 
to 1894; and 1894 to 1927, the end of the present account. 

I. In 1794 came the first seed of legislation from which, in just a 
century, arose the full development of state supported public educa- 
tion, with state, county, town and city supervision,—not merely free, 
but, within limits, compulsory,—the principle of free public education 
fully established, and the field of opportunity wide open for never 
ending improvement in administration, methods, quality of instruc- 
tion, subject matter, and facilities. The Act of 1794 was entitled 
“An Act to incorporate societies for the promotion of learning.” 

In 1816 the legislature appropriated from certain funds that had 
accumulated in the treasury, outside of receipts for taxes, the sum 
of $15,000 to be invested in a “Permanent Educational Fund.” In the 
next two years this was increased to $113,236.78, no appropriations 
being made from the income. An act of 1820 provided that town- 
ships should have power to levy a tax to pay for the schooling of 
paupers and others not able to pay therefor. By 1824, the legislature 
had the courage to include something in the taxes for public educa- 
tion, appropriating “one-tenth of all moneys to be raised by tax after » 
the current year” to augment the School Fund. 
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An act of 1828 authorized a beginning of local taxes for schools: 
“Hereafter it shall be lawful for the inhabitants in each of the town- 
ships of this state, duly qualified, by vote of town meeting at their 
annual meetings—to raise such sums of money as the ma jority of said 
meeting shall agree upon, to be laid out and expended under the direc- 
tion of the town committee—for the erection and repairing of one 
or more public school houses, or for the establishment of free schools, 
and their support, etc.” Here first in the statutes of New Jersey 
we find the expression “public school” and authority to impose local 
taxes for the support of “free schools.” 


II. By 1829 the income of the State School Fund had become 
sufficient to warrant its distribution. Thereupon arose a necessity of 
the highest importance, which marks the beginning of the second 
period noted above, 1830-1867. A system must be organized to en- 
sure that this distribution should reach every nook and corner of the 
state. In the act of 1829 we find for the first time the words “com- 
mon schools” and “school district” in the statutes of this state, and 
the state begins to control the licensing of teachers, to secure a definite 
report of the number of children of school age and the amount of 
expenditures, to require provision of a “suitable” house or room ; 
and to encourage an appropriation of a local tax at least equal to that 
provided by the state.* There is no provision yet giving relief from 
the payment of tuition. This act of 1829, although every provision in 
it grows out of the need of an equitable distribution of the little state 
School Fund, so completely outlines in fundamentals the state school 
system as it is today, that it is well worth while to give its details in 
full. 

It is entitled “An act to Establish Common Schools.”’ The Trustees 
of the State School Fund are to make an annual appropriation of 
$20,000 for the support of common schools. If the income is not 
sufficient, power is given to draw on the State Treasurer to supply the 
deficiency. This amount is to be distributed to counties on the 
basis of state taxes paid by them. The Freeholders are to apportion 


*As late as 1877 one district of Orange township, on the mountain, had no 
school at all for the year, but kept the state money over to the next year, so as 
to provide a school then without local tax. In a large part of the state progress 
was slow indeed until state authority began to be enforced. 
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to the Townships on the basis of the county taxes paid by them. 
Townships may vote a similar amount. They are to elect a school 
committee of three, who shall have power to divide the township into 
convenient school districts ; to examine and to issue licenses to suitable 
persons as teachers (having regard always to scholarship and moral 
character) for one year, revokable and removable on the pleasure of 
the school committee, valid only for the township where issued. 
The school district is to elect (taxable inhabitants alone voting ) 
three discreet persons as trustees for one year, and to determine how 
many months in the year the school shall be kept and maintained ; 
to provide a suitable house or room; employ a licensed teacher ; 
make out a list of children between the ages of four and sixteen years, 
within the district, and transmit the same to the township school 
committee, who shall apportion the school money in the ratio of the 
children in each district between the ages of four and sixteen years. 

The apportionment was made payable at the end of each quarter 
and was to be used as directed by the township school committee. 
This committee was to visit and examine the schools of each district 
at least once in six months, making out a report on or before the 
first Monday in March showing the number of scholars, terms of 
tuition, and length of time school had been kept open, the amount of 
money received from the township and manner in which expended, 
to be exhibited and read at the next annual meeting of the township 
for the information of the inhabitants. On or before the second 
Wednesday in May the Township school committee was to transmit 
to the Clerk of the Board of Freeholders of the County a similar 
report for the information of the Board of Freeholders; said clerks 
to report to the Trustees of the State School Fund, condensing all 
the information from the districts into a single report, which was 
to be laid before the legislature by the said Trustees. 

The information found in those annual reports was alone worth 
more to the progress of Education in New Jersey than the whole 
appropriation. Without them, that progress was inconceivable. 

An act passed in 1838 was entitled “An act to establish public 
schools,” and by this act the appropriation was increased to $30,000. . 

In 1844 the new Constitution.—which superseded that rather in- 
formal statement of governmental principles which had served as a 
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constitution adopted when the colony joined with the others in the 
war for Independence, which ended with the assertion that, if the 
matters in dispute should be composed and the colony return to its 
allegiance, any laws passed thereunder should remain in full force 
and effect,—the new Constitution required that the fund for the 
support of “free schools” shall be securely invested and remain a 
perpetual fund, the income to be annually appropriated to the sup- 
port of “public free schools.” Most important of all was the clause: 
“The legislature shall provide for the maintenance and support of a 
thorough and efficient system of free public schools for the instruc- 
tion of all the children in this state between the ages of five and 
eighteen years.” 

Immediately following this, in 1846, every town was required to 
raise a sum equal to that contributed by the state; and in 1851 the 
state appropriation was increased to $50,000. 

As soon as common schools in the United States developed suffi- 
ciently to offer steady employment, teachers began to seek improve- 
ment by discussion of their problems, and created organizations for 
that purpose; and all this was stimulated by that supervision which 
was a necessary effect of the requirement for reports. Instead of 
dependence upon the so-called “born teacher,” the necessity of 
teacher training began to be recognized and in 1854 brought the 
enactment of a law providing for teachers institutes, followed in 
1855 by the establishment of the Trenton Normal School.* In the 
following year the presidents of twelve state educational societies 
issued a call for a National Association to “advance the dignity, 
respectability, and usefulness” of the teaching profession, and such 


*Just as for years the old fashioned “dirt farmer” cast ridicule upon scientific 
farming and on agriculturists trained in schools, so there was long a doubt in 
the mind of conservatives as to the value of the normal training. “Without 
it” they said, “we have had our best teachers. Such training will assume that 
the skill to instruct and maintain discipline can be gotten out of books, whereas 
it comes only from experience.” Today the difficulty lies in the futility of 
trying to convince unfit candidates for the profession and their parents that 
normal training cannot give the fundamental qualities of personality, common 
sense, intelligence, quick grasp of situations, sweet temper, good will, health, 
indefatigable industry, and sterling character, constituting the well-poised man 
or woman,—out of which normal training may build the successful teacher. 
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an association, afterwards becoming the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, was organized in Philadelphia in 1857. 

III. 1867-1894. The State Board of Education was created by an 
act of 1866, and in the following year the whole school system was 
remodeled. In the second period already mentioned 1830-1867— 
the principle that public free education was the birthright of every 
child had become fully accepted by the state. Now, when the civil 
war had closed, the nation, stirred to its lowest depths, was vitally 
changed. The boys that had been drawn from their quiet homes 
had by no means all returned to their birthplace. They had gone 
away young, ignorant, inexperienced ; they came back men, tried by 
hardships, acquainted with their country in distant parts. At home, 
their places had been filled by younger brothers and women were 
taking a larger part; the years had changed the face of things, so that 
they could not easily fit in. Multitudes of them went into the west, 
and the pioneer line soon passed away. Now arose a real nation 
from Atlantic to Pacific. 

The energy aroused in the conflict, no longer needed in war, had 
much to do with the progressive spirit reflected in the legislation of 
1866 and 1867. Advanced education, particularly in the new states 
assisted by the distribution and sale of public lands, developed the 
state university ; the East, rooted in old traditions, hardly kept pace, 
yet was greatly affected by the leadership of the men of the new 
time. 

The law of 1867 was actually, as its title indicated, “An Act to 
establish a system of Public Instruction.” The State Board of Edu- 
cation was clearly defined, and given general supervision, with power 
to prescribe and enforce rules and regulations for carrying the 
school laws into effect; to appoint a State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and County Superintendents; to provide for teachers in- 
stitutes; to maintain the Normal School; to decide appeals from 
decisions of the State Superintendent. 

The State Superintendent, elected by the State Board, was to be 
ex-officio Secretary of the State Board, president of the State Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents, member of the State Board of | 
Examiners and of all County and City Boards of Examiners; have 
supervision of all schools of the state receiving any part of the state 
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appropriation; to issue circular letters of advice to stperintendents 
as to the best manner of conducting schools, constructing school 
houses, furnishing the same, and procuring competent teachers; to 
apportion the state school fund to the several counties in ratio of the 
number of children between 5 and 18 years of age (not, as now, 
according to attendance) ; to withhold the appropriation from any 
district which failed to maintain a school according to law for at 
least 5 months in the preceding year ; to decide disputes arising under 
the law or rules of the State Board; and to make an annual report 
to the State Board. The law provided for the appointment of 
County Superintendents, whose salary should equal 10 cents for each 
child between 5 and 18 years in the county,—not less than $500 nor 
more than $1200. They were to apportion the school moneys of the 
county; to examine and license teachers; fix district boundaries; 
divide and unite districts; form new districts: provide for graded 
schools; appoint trustees to fill vacancies and the first trustees of 
new districts; examine candidates for state scholarships at the agri- 
cultural college; make the primary decision in school controversies 
within the county; and submit an annual report. The law declared: 
“He shall have power to withhold that part of the state appro- 
priation derived from the revenue of the state from any district in 
which the inhabitants fail to provide suitable school buildings and 
outhouses, or in which the existing buildings shall be pronounced by 
him and a majority of the trustees unfit for use.” It was further 
enacted: “That the County and City Superintendents shall consti- 
tute an Association to be called The State Association of School 
Superintendents, to meet where and when the State Board may 
appoint and at such other times as they may agree upon.” 

The law provided for a board of trustees of three members in 
each school district, for a district clerk and his duties, for taking a 
census between August Ist and 20th of the children between 5 and 
18 years of age. 

The trustees were made a “Body Corporate” and given power 
to employ and dismiss teachers and all employees ; to make rules and 
regulations ; to erect buildings, and to purchase, lease or sell school 
lots as might be directed by a two-thirds vote of the district ; to rent, 
furnish and repair school buildings ; to enforce state regulations, and, 
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in connection with the county superintendent, prescribe a course of 
study and a uniform series of text books ; to suspend or expel pupils ; 
to provide books for indigent pupils; to require pupils to be fur- 
nished with suitable books as a condition for membership in the 
school; and to make annual reports to the county superintendent. 
The district trustees were constituted an association to be called 
“Township Board of Trustees”, meeting at the call of the County 
Superintendent. (The purpose of co-ordinating the work in the town- 
ship, here attempted, was not definitely accomplished until the town- 
ship system was adopted under the act of 1894.) 

Teachers were to receive no salary unless they held a proper 
teacher’s certificate; were to hold pupils accountable for disorderly 
conduct on the way to and from school and on the school ground ; 
and to suspend pupils for good cause. 

Pupils were to render obedience and proper behavior and parents 
were made liable for damage to school property. 

A state Board of Examiners was to issue state certificates to 
teachers; a County Board issued two grades of certificates, one good 
anywhere in the state and one good only in the county where issued. 
There was also a city Board of Examiners issuing certificates good 
in the city. 

A state Normal school was provided for, to which each member 
of the legislature was entitled to recommend three students. 

The school fiscal year was to begin Sept. 1 and end Aug. 31 (This 
was soon changed to begin July 1 and end June 30.) 

In the article on State Appropriations provision was made that it 
shall be unlawful to introduce any religious service, ceremony, or 
forms whatsoever, except reading the Bible and repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer. The trustees of the State School Fund were required to 
appropriate annually from the income of the fund $40,000, and, if 
sufficient should not be on hand, to draw upon the State Treasury 
for any sum necessary for that purpose. An additional appropriation 
of $60,000 annually was provided for. The total of $100,000 was to 
be distributed to the County collectors. A small appropriation of $100 
was provided for each teachers’ institute. 

Under the head of “Township Tax,” the inhabitants were author- 
ized and required at the annual Town Meeting to raise by tax 
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further sums for the support of public schools, not less than $2.00 
nor more than $4.00 for every child of school age in the township ; 
they might also so appropriate from “surplus revenue.” The township 
collector received the money and paid it out on orders of the district 
clerks. Not more than $20.00 of state and township moneys of any 
district could be used for any purpose other than the payment of 
teachers’ salaries. 

Under the head of “District School Tax,” a district meeting was 
to be held on the Tuesday following the township meeting to deter- 
mine what additional school tax, if any, should be levied on the 
district. On a vote of two-thirds of those present, the district meeting 
had power to purchase land, build, repair and enlarge school build- 
ings, borrow money, or to sell or mortgage the school premises, 
and to raise money by tax for these purposes. 

Section 81 of the act probably made many a teacher of the older 
type wonder how he was going to maintain discipline ; but the people 
meant what they said, and later made this clause still more emphatic, 
defining in greater detail just what they meant. “No teacher shall 
be permitted to inflict corporal punishment upon any child in any 
school in this state.” 

In 1871 a statute was passed, providing that all moneys thereafter 
received from sales and rentals of land under water belonging to the 
state should be applied to the support of the Public Schools. 

The compulsory education act was adopted in 1884. Industrial 
education was provided for in 1881 and 1887 ;—on the subsidy basis, 
just as the public school itself had made its beginning,—the state 
offering to duplicate local appropriations annually to the extent of 
$5,000. Manual Training was established in the same way in 1888. 
These were justified by the failure of modern industry and the 
factory system and of urban conditions to provide in the usual round 
of daily life the training which comes naturally in rural conditions. 

IV. The last period, from 1894 to 1928, has been characterized 
by a marvelously rapid development upon the lines laid down in the 
law of 1867. It is a period of increasingly expert supervision, of 
scientific study of the problems of education, of increased require- 
ments in the preparation of teachers, of expansion of the field in 
the course of study, of enforcement of compulsory education, of 
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improvement in methods, text books, and materials for instruction, 
and of higher standards, rapidly approaching the time when the 
state will not stop at the limit of the constitutional requirement for 
children 5 to 18 years of age, but, as it has already done with the 
kindergarten at 4 years, it will for its own good provide, beyond con- 
stitutional requirements, opportunity for the training of its best 
minds in the highest and most difficult fields. 

During this period, just as after the civil war, the energies devel- 
oped and let loose in the World War and the lifting of a cross sec- 
tion of the youth of the whole country out of local conditions into 
an inconceivably greater vision, have enormously increased the 
demand for progress, with confidence in the value to the state of 
free public education and acceptance of it as a justified function of 
Democracy. 


XI 
CoLUMBIA SCHOOL 
1814-1830 


In 1811 the Newark and Morristown Turnpike Co. was incorpo- 
rated, to rebuild the South Orange road from Newark to Morristown 
and make a toll road of it, just as had been done in 1806 with the 
Newark-Springfield road passing through Hilton, whereby Newark 
had been connected with the Elizabeth-Morristown Turnpike. In 
January, 1814, an advertisement appeared in the Newark Centinel 
of Freedom, signed by Nathan Squier, President, giving “notice 
to owners of land through which the turnpike is laid out, who have 
not signed off,” to meet the directors at his house in South Orange.* 

It appears that the old school house on the Common was in the 
way of the road improvement. It had been repaired in 1787, so that 
it was probably erected before the Revolution. Built of stone, one 
story high, twenty by thirty feet, it had a vestibule and a belfry in 
which a bell was hung. It stood on the old Common, at the corner 
where Academy Street now enters South Orange Avenue, not far 
from where the flag pole now is, and extending very likely over ground 
now occupied by South Orange Avenue, which was then only a country 
road. ey 

The Common was then at a much higher level, probably nearly as 
high as the ground in front of the steps of the First Presbyterian 
Church at its present and probably original level. 


*Nathan Squier was evidently a man of much importance, not only in this 
neighborhood, but in the County, for he had been sheriff. In 1814 he was forty- 
eight years old. His father, Henry Squier, lived on Ridgewood Road in a 
stone house,—the old Redmond Farmhouse,—near the foot of the road recently 
opened called Redmond Road. Nathan lived in a substantial house facing 
Scotland Road on the land afterwards known as the Connett property north of 
Stone House Brook and opposite the present South Orange library, where 
Connett Place now is. 
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The road from Irvington did not then cut through the Common, 
but turned at the easterly side of it and passed into the Newark road 
where Academy Street now does. When the turnpike was built the 
road bed was graded down, making a deep cut, with banks along the 
Common as much as eight feet high according to the memory of men 
who attended the school as late as 1870. 

It would be interesting to know more than we do about that old 
school house on the Common, which was not abandoned until the 
summer of 1815; but the following advertisement, which appeared 
in the Newark Centinel of Freedom, throws some light on what the 
equipment of the old building was: 


“10 Dollars Reward 


“Was stolen from the subscriber and others, at the Columbian School house 
in South Orange, on Thursday night last, a considerable quantity of Books 
and other apparatus, among which were the following—a 12 inch brass scale and 
Parallel Protractor, pair Dividers, Scott’s Lessons, Dilworth’s Arithmetics, 
Slates, Dictionaries, Morse’s Geography, etc. Also from the carriage house 
of Nat. Squier an ox chain marked on the hook N.S., or H.S.,* 1 small chain, 
1 bridle and pair of cross lines. The above reward will be given any person 
that will apprehend the thief, and a reasonable compensation for all, or any 
part of the articles lost. 

South Orange, March 27, 1815. 


“Following is a list of the proprietors and associates > 


Jabez D. Kilburn ——  —_— Andruss 
Jeptha Baldwin John Ball 

Abner Crowell John Hedden 

Jabez Pierson Aaron Brown 
Araunah Riggs Bethuel Hedden 
Isaac Tichenor Nathaniel Hand 


Isaac ComMBs.” 


Henry Squier 
Amos Freeman 
Nathan Squier 
Joseph Pierson 
Josiah Baldwin 
Amos Ogden 


Job Brown 
Moses N. Combs 
Nathaniel Taylor 
Jehiel James 
Uzual Baldwin 
John Lindsley 


Nathaniel Tichenor 
Ebenezer Baldwin 
Samuel Freeman 
Samuel Brown 
Luther Meeker 
Bethuel Harrison 


Jotham Quimby 
Ezra Gildersleeve 
David I. Beach 
Elias Crowell 
Job Crowell 


James Crowell 


*His father’s name was Henry Squier. 

"With the names of the 123 customers of the general store in the day book of 
1809, and the 72 names of the Proprietors and Associates, of which 31 
were duplicates, we have a definite record of 165 families residing in this 
neighborhood, undoubtedly a very large part of the total population. 


Bethuel Pierson 
Hiram Beach 
Thomas Tichenor 
Aaron Tichenor 
Enos _ Tichenor 
Elias Tichenor 
Nathan Tichenor 
Stephen Tichenor 
Joel Baldwin? 
Nehemiah Baldwin? 
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Linus Ball 
Aaron Ball 

Ira Ball 
Joseph P. Ball 
Silas Ball 
Abraham Gould 
Elihu Crowell 
Amos Terrill 
Aaron Ward 
Zadock Meeker 


Joseph Lindsley 
Benjamin Lindsley 
Jared Condit 

Isaac Baker 
Jedediah Freeman 
Moses Taylor 
Jonathan W. Earle 
Elihu Ward 

Joseph B. Taloe 
Lewis Tichenor 


William W. Baldwin 
Aaron Tichenor, Jun. 


Clark Hedden 
William Stockman 


Joseph Beach 
Zadoc Squier 


Isaac ComBs,* 
Secretary.” 


The proprietors of the school and the directors of the turnpike 
company were in close touch. In order to take legal action to get the 
old school out of the way it seemed necessary to incorporate the pro- 
prietors of the school, whereupon in July, 1814, the required pro- 
ceedings were entered upon and authentic records of the school in 
South Orange began. 

“At a special meeting of the Proprietors and Associates of the 
school in South Orange,” so the old record in the fine handwriting 
of Isaac Combs begins, “held at their school house on Wednesday 
evening, July 22, 1814, it was agreed that the said associates should 
exercise the privilege allowed them by law, and use the means to 
become an incorporated body. 

“Agreeable to the preceding resolution of said meeting of July 22, 
1814 an advertisement was set up by one of the said proprietors on 
Saturday the 25th day of July, the following is a correct copy thereof, 
viz. 

“Notice is hereby given to whom it may concern, a meeting of the 
proprietors of the school in South Orange will be held in their school 
house on Wednesday the 3rd. day of August next for the purpose 
of choosing Trustees, in order that they become an incorporate body 


“Nehemiah and Joel Baldwin resided ina stone house at the corner of South 
Orange Avenue and Munn Avenue, about two miles from the school house 
toward Newark. 


“Isaac Combs was frequently secretary of meetings, and taught the school 
from time to time. 
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agreeable to a law of the Legislature of this state entitled ‘An act to 
incorporate Societies for the promotion of Learning’: passed Nov. 
24, 1794. 
South Orange, July 25, 1814. © NATHAN SQUuIER,. one of the 
proprietors.’ 


“Wednesday, Aug. 3, 1814. 


“Tn conformity to the above advertisement, the said associates did 
meet at the said school house and chose Amos Freeman Moderator 
for the evening and Isaac Combs Clerk. 

“After the members were called to order and the object of the 
meeting explained, the following resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to, viz., 

“1st. That the meeting proceed to choose Trustees agreeable to 
law in order to become an incorporate body. 

“Ind. That the number of Trustees to constitute said body be 
seven. 

“3d That Moses N. Combs, Nathan Squier, Jotham Quimby, 
Amos Freeman, Joseph Pierson, Joseph P. Ball and Stephen Bald- 
win be the said Trustees for the present year. 

“Ath. It was the desire the meeting that the said school should in 
the future have the name of Columbian* School of South Orange.” 


“Friday August 5th, 1814. The Trustees of the Columbian School 
of South Orange met for their first time. They then proceeded to 
select and appoint their officers—Nathan Squier was chosen Presi- 
dent, Joseph Pierson, Treasurer, and Isaac Combs, their secretary. A 
committee was then chosen to prepare a certificate for the Trustees 
to sign to be recorded by the county clerk. The said committee were 
Moses N. Combs, Nathan Squier and Jotham Quimby. The meeting 
was then adjourned to Thursday the 11 inst. at 3 o’clock P. M. for 
the purpose of visiting the school.” 

“Thursday, August 11, 1814. The Trustees (4) met agreeable to 
adjournment. After examining the schollars and inquiring into the 
rules of the school which were approved of, the following certificate 


*It is to be noted that this name was given then to the old school on the 
Common, before the new school was built. 
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was produced and concurred in and sent to the absent ones for their 
approbation. 


“To all to whom these presents shall come: 


“This is to certify that a meeting of the members of the Associa- 
tion of the school at South Orange was held at their school house 
on Wednesday the 3d day of August A.D. one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fourteen agreeable to public notice given ten days previous 
to said meeting by an advertisement set up at the said school house 
setting forth the object of the above mentioned meeting, viz. to 
choose Trustees to represent said association in all cases where their 
Interest may be concerned; and to pursue the legal measures to be- 
come an incorporated body. 

“Now be it known that we the subscribers have been duly elected 
Trustees of said association and have taken to ourselves the name 
of ‘The Trustees of the Columbian School in South Orange’ and claim 
to ourselves the privileges of exercising all those powers touching 
the premises secured to us by an act of the Legislature of this State, 
passed the 27th day of November, A.D., 1794, entitled, ‘An act to 
incorporate societies for the promotion of Learning.’ In testimony 
whereof, we the said Trustees have hereunto set our hands and seals 


in the Township of Orange, County of Essex and State of New 
Jersey the day and year first above written. 


(Signed) 
JEPTHA BALDWIN JosEPH PIERSON 
JosEPH P. Baty AMOS FREEMAN 
JOTHAM QUIMBY Moses N. Comss’’ 


NATHAN SQUIER 


This certificate was received in the office of the County Clerk the 
Sth of September A.D. 1814 and recorded in Book A of Miscel- 
lanies for Essex County, page 103. 

At a meeting Dec. 31, 1814, for the purpose of considering on 
the propriety of building a new school house, it was unanimously 
“Resolved,—lIst. That the Trustees of said school do proceed in 
arrangements for building. 

“2nd. That the said building be built on what is commonly called 
the school house common. 
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“3rd, That the proposed building be built of wood, two stories 
high, forty-five feet in length by thirty feet in breadth. 

“The meeting, after having a subscription presented to them for 
their aid, adjourned, leaving the management of the proposed build- 
ing with the Trustees.” 





COLUMBIA SCHOOL—BUILT IN I815, DISCARDED 1880. 
From an old map of 1859. 


Just when the new building was completed it is hard to say, but 
it must have been ready before the fall term of 1815. In the mean- 
time the school was conducted in the old building under the name 
of “Columbian School” as authorized by the meeting of Aug. 3, 
1814. The new building was not erected on the Common, but on a lot 
bordering on the Common which belonged to Aaron Brown. Only 
the first floor of the new building was used for school purposes for 
many years. 
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1815 

Thursday, Oct. 26, “Trustees met agreeable to notice.” The fol- 
lowing resolutions were made: 

“Ist. That it be expedient to have a title procured of Mr. Aaron 
Brown for the lot on which the school house is built, that a statement 
of the cost of the said house be made as soon as convenient. 

“2nd. That Nathaniel Squier and Moses N. Combs be a com- 
mittee to carry the preceding resolutions into effect. 

“3rd. That the price of tuition in the school be fixed at $1.75 per 
quarter for spelling, reading, and writing; for Arithmetic in addi- 
tion to the above branches the sum of ($0.25 cts) and for Grammar 
or Geography the further sum of twenty-five cents. 

“4th. That the firewood be purchased and at the end of each 
quarter the cost be divided equally among the scollars, except such 
as the Trustees shall deem expedient to exempt, on account of their 
inability to pay.” 


1816 

Isaac Combs, who had been secretary of the Proprietors and Asso- 
ciates, was the first teacher whose name appears in the records. He 
taught the summer quarter of 1816. A Mr. Hill taught one quarter in 
1817, and after him came Issacher Bates. 


1817 

January 27, the proprietors met at the school house for election 
of trustees and passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That there may be some that send to school not able 
to pay for firewood. The Trustees be instructed to examine the roll 
of the Teacher and if in their opinion there be any such they exempt 
them from paying and the amount for wood be equally divided 
among the rest of the schoolers. Am’t later fixed that those not 
exempt pay 12c per scholler for the first quarter and sixteen cents 
for the second quarter.” 

A “quarter” meant thirteen weeks. The “first quarter” had begun 
the Ist of January. Because some of the time had already passed 
or because some wood had been on hand, or because more pupils at- 
tended the winter term, the payment fixed for that quarter was less 
than for the second. 
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March. The trustees agreed with Issacher Bates, re-engaging him 
as teacher for one year, “to commence in the month of April next.— 
That the first six months the school shall average forty-five schollars, 
the other six months at his own risk.” This was abrogated in the fol- 
lowing July. The school was likely to fall away in numbers in the sum- 
mer months, because the older pupils would be required to work at 
home, and the loss was not made up by the larger attendance of small 
children. The teacher’s pay depended on the enrollment, and he col- 
lected from the parents the tuition fixed by the Trustees. 

From this time forward the list of teachers is fairly complete. 
They will be catalogued in another place. They were for many years 
all men, young fellows, mostly from New England. Changes were 
frequent, sometimes two or three in a single year; a man remained 
almost never as long as two years, until after the middle of the 
century. 


1819 
March 20, Aaron A. McConnell was appointed “to teach the school 
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for one quarter for the sum of seventy-five dollars,” an unusually 


definite arrangement. The building was struck by lightning April 17. 
1820 


Under an Act of 1820, no person was allowed to vote for Trus- 
tees, unless admitted a member of the association conducting the 
school by a majority vote of the Trustees and having paid at least 
$8.00. In 1826 this amount was reduced to $3.00. About this time 
the number required for trustees was reduced from seven to five. 

April 25, Trustees met. “Upon inquiry into the situation of the 
school it was found so small in numbers that the teacher was un- 
willing to continue longer, unless more schollars could be found.” 
But a teacher, Henry Hedden, was found, who continued the school 
into August and was then retained for another quarter. 


1824 


In 1824 after nine years use the building was repaired and re- 
painted. 


So} 


1827 


March 26. Meeting of the Association. “A motion was made to 
employ a teacher for six months and to bind the teacher to employ 
some competent woman assistant, the price not to exceed one hundred 
and forty dollars for the six months.” They paid Henry Hedden 
$96.00 for six months and Mrs. Hannah Crowell $48.00. 

April 17. “Pursuant to public notice a number of the associates 
met for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of 
seating the upper room of the school house in a decent and comfort- 
able manner for religious meetings and other proper uses.” 

May 2. The Trustees adopted “Revised Rules for the School.” 

“First. At the sound of the bell every schollar must be obliged to 
enter the school and take his seat and for not doing so without a 
reasonable excuse shall be subject to chastisement. 

“2nd. Every schollar must be made to name every silent letter 
in his spelling when he spells a word with one in and mention every 
figure* which is placed over a letter and be taught to know their uses 
and for every mistake or omission in such letter or figure shall be 
considered the same as spelling a word wrong and subject to the 
same usage. 

“3rd. Every schollar that spells a word wrong or omits a silent 
letter or figure shall step in the rear of the class and there stand 
until the class shall have spelled through, then those that have spelled 
right are to move up in.a solid body and those who are in the rear 
to move down and take their places at the foot. 

“4th. Every class or schollar must be placed upon the floor by or 
near the teachers that they may have the better opportunity to hear 
them read or spell with distinctness. 

“Sth. Every class or schollar must be obliged to read or spell one 
lesson over and over again until they can read or spell it with cor- 
rectness and not pass it over until they can so perform it and those 
lessons not to be extended to too great length. 

“6th. Every schollar must be taught to pay a particular attention 
to the pauses in reading, and so to modulate their voice that they 
may read with propriety and understanding, and that every schollar 


*Probably diacritical marks. 
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when reading in a class shall pay a strict attention to their book that 
they may be able to correct those who may make a mistake in read- 
ing so that instead of reading only one sentence they may, as it were, 
read the whole lesson and thereby gain more instruction. 

“7th. Every schollar who has arrived at a proper age must be 
obliged to study and learn the rules and arithmetical tables prepara- 
tory to arithmetic and to recite them once or twice in a week. 

“2th. The teachers must not allow any child either male or female 
to leave the school in school hours without permission from them. 

“Oth. The teachers are to use all diligence and perseverance to 
excite the schollars to diligence and improvement in learning that 
they may thereby gain honor to themselves as well as to the school 
under their charge.” 

July 9. The Association “proceeded to make a selection of such 
as were thought to be unable to pay the full price for schooling after 
they had made a selection of such as were to be considered it was agreed 
that the remainder of the employers should pay the sum of fourteen 
shillings per quarter which when collected will leave an overplus in 
the hands of the trustees of Eleven Dollars Eighty nine and a half 
cents which was agreed by a vote of the association to be kept till the 
conclusion of the next quarter and then disposed of.” 

May 3. The Town Committee of Orange made the following ap- 
propriation to “definit Schools”, under the provisions of the Act 
of 1820 authorizing townships to levy a tax to cover the cost for 
children of paupers and others unable to pay for schooling: N. 
Farms (now Hilton) $14.00; W. District $14.00; Corner, $10.00; 
Jeptha Baldwin (So. Orange) $14.00; Camptown (Irvington) 
$10.00; South School, $14.00; Spring School, $14.00; Peck School, 
$14.00; White School, $14.00; Freeman School, $14.00; Academy, 
$28.00; Dodd School $14.00. That accounted for twelve schools in 
the old township of Orange. 


1828 

Jan. 10. Meeting of the Trustees. “Mr. Hedden [teacher] being 
present informed them that his present quarter had expired and that 
said quarter amounts to thirty quarters or schollars. The Trustees 
agreed that the sum of fourteen shillings per quarter should be 
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required for each schollar.” He was required to take the school 
“on his own risk.” The school was dwindling in numbers. They 
had already let the woman assistant go. About this time the seating 
of the upper room “for religious meetings and other proper uses” 
was finished. 

Jan. 23. Meeting of the Trustees. “The following resolutions 
were adopted: 

“Ist. That David Brown be paid six cents each evening he may 
furnish wood to warm the room for the purpose of religious wor- 
ship from the Ist of January last to the first of April next ensuing. 

“2nd. That Samuel McCornac be paid one shilling for each even- 
ing he rings the bell, lights and warms the house for the purpose 
of religious worship and likewise for performing all other duties 
as a sexton until the first of April next ensuing. 

“3rd. That for the purpose of raising a fund to pay these ex- 
penses, 

“Resolved that a collection be taken up each evening the house 
may be opened for Religious Worship and that Job Brown be ap- 
pointed to receive the collection.” 

June 16. “The Trustees met—and proceeded to make distribution 
of the money to be raised by tax, assigned to this school by the Town 
Committee.” The sum was $9.50, and it was apportioned for the 
next quarter’s schooling to 12 pupils, for the payment of part of 
their tuition. 


1529 

In May, a woman assistant was again employed. 

In this year the income from the state school fund had become 
sufficient to warrant distribution, and it had become necessary for 
this purpose to provide a system of apportionment.* 


1530 

March 1. “The trustees agreed with John Colby to teach four 
quarters in succession, and drew their portion of the school fund 
which amounted to twenty seven dollars and divided it on the four 
quarters.” Here at once appeared an effect of the new law and 


*See “An act to Establish Common Schools,” p. 35 herein under which 
South Orange became School District Number 4 of Orange Township. 
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prosperous times in giving the Trustees courage to contract with a 
teacher for a full year. The longest period previously had been the 
arrangement with Henry Hedden in 1827 for six months, and then 
there seems to have been a season of prosperity, with a large school 
attendance making it necessary to engage a woman assistant.* 

On the whole there had been very little increase in the attendance 
at this school from the time of the incorporation of the “Proprietors 
and Associates of the School in South Orange” down to 1830. In- 
deed there had been little change since the beginning of the century. 
Usually there were about 30 enrolled. The only change of importance 
to be noted is the definite but meagre beginning of the idea of levying 
a tax for the support of schools in the payment of the tuition of 
paupers and of some others whose condition was not far frony-the 
point of dependence upon the township poor fund. 





*“President Adams retired from office on the 4th of March, 1829. He left to 
his successor a legacy of unexampled prosperity, peaceful relations with all the 
world, a greatly diminished national debt, and a surplus of more than $5,000,C00 
in the public treasury.” Benson J. Lessing. “The new nation was now in the 
first flush of assured success.” Woodrow Walson. 


XII 
JEFFERSON VILLAGE SCHOOL 
1818—1830 


The early records of this school are very meagre, as compared with 
those of the schools in South Orange or North Farms. At the be- 
ginning of this period the school already stood at “‘Necessity Corners” 
(on Ridgewood Road just across Baker Street from Morrow 
Memorial Church). Norris Baker had taught the school in 1784 
and Amos Rich was the teacher in 1818. 


1818 


At this building in the spring of 1818, after due notice according 
to the same law of 1794 under which the Proprietors and Associates 
in South Orange had become an incorporated body, a meeting of the 
Association of the School in Jefferson Village was held for the pur- 
pose of incorporation. 

“To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting’, so runs the 
certificate of incorporation, “This is to certify that a meeting of the 
Association of the School at Jefferson Village was held at their School 
House on Wednesday, the first day of April, A.D., one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen agreeable to public notice given ten days 
previous to said meeting by an advertisement set up at said school 
house setting forth the object of the above mentioned meeting, viz., 
to choose trustees to represent said Association in all cases where 
their interest may be concerned, and to pursue the legal measures to 
become an incorporated body. 

“Now be it known that we the Subscribers have been duly elected 
Trustees of said Association and have taken to ourselves the name 
of “The Trustees of the Jefferson School” and claim to ourselves the 
privilege of exercising all those powers touching the premises se- 
cured to us by an Act of the Legislature of the State passed the 27th 
Day of November A.D., 1794, entitled an act to incorporate So- 
cieties for the Promotion of Learning. 


Do 
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In testimony whereof we the said Trustees have hereunto set our 
hands and seals the day and year first above written. 
Doctor B. Brown, (L.5.) 
JosEPH GILDERSLEEVE (L.5.) 
UrtaH GARDNER (L.5.) 
Aaron A. GARDNER (L.S.) 
UriaH Hann (L. 5.) 


I do hereby certify the above to be a true copy of the original 
certificate of Incorporation. 
Doctor B. Brown, 
President of the Trustees.’ 
Afterwards the “inhabitants” met, voted costs, and elected a 


teacher. 


1818 

November 30. The following regulations and restrictions were 
adopted : 

“Ist. A proper discipline shall be made use of in school. 

“Ind. The schollars shall be instructed in their spelling and read- 
ing in their several classes at least twice in forenoon and twice in the 


afternoon. 
“3rd. That the practice of dismissing the school during school 


hours be discontinued.”’ 


1821 

June 21, the following resolutions were adopted : 

“That the said teacher have the pupils under his care in coming 
to and going from school.* : 

“That the said teacher have the liberty to give up said school at any 
time by giving one week’s notice, and we the employers have the 
same liberty of discharging him. 

“That the said school begin the 25th of June 1821.” 


1822 
January 3. “Resolved, that we employ Mr. Samuel W. Smith to 
teach our school at fourteen shillings for each scholar for the term 


*This anticipates by 46 years the same provision in the school law of 1867. 
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of three months, and that said teacher shall have the privilege at 
any time during said term of three months provided he should be 
dissatisfied, to call a school meeting and be discharged from said 
school and that his employers have the same privilege.” 


ac 


October 24. “Resolved, that John N. Baldwin, Jr. be the teacher 
and that he teach in the school reading and arithmetic at the rate of 
one dollar and seventy five cents per schollar, and if grammar is 
taught two dollars will be required and that said teachers buy the 
wood necessary for the school and assess all expenses for the wood 
on the schollars.”’ 


1827 


April 16, Mary Dickinson was employed “at the rate of one dollar 
and twenty five cents per scholar and to keep regular hours and to 
teach reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic and sewing to com- 
mence on the 17th of April and continue for the space of 13 weeks.” 

It is to be observed that here “Jeffersonian” democracy prevailed in 
the retention of the power to appoint the teacher in the hands of the 
members of the association in meeting assembled, whereas, in South 
Orange, that function was performed by the Trustees, who rarely 
referred the matter to the Proprietors and Associates. The records 
are not so complete as those of South Orange. A different clerk, 
chosen at each meeting, naturally did not maintain complete continu- 
ity, and did not appreciate the need of greater detail as in a board 
of Trustees whose proceedings must be reported to the Association. 


Saba 
NortH FAarMS SCHOOL 
1817—1830 


The school already long in existence in 1817 in the locality then 
known as North Farms, afterwards Middleville or Hilton, was sorme- 
where near the triangle in the Hilton section, now bounded by Spring- 
field Avenue, Boyden Avenue and Academy St. 


1817 

“At a meeting held at the North Farms School house on Monday 
evening the 27th of October. On motion Resolved that Mr. Aaron 
Allen be chairman oi the meeting and E. Park Secretary. 

“1st Motion A committee chosen of three men to collect the 
money of said Subscription. 

“2nd Motion Benjamin Brown, Stephen Headley Jr. and Abner 
Johnson to be the committee. 

“3d Motion Said School house to be repaired between 5th and 
10th of Nov. next.” 
1518 

‘At a meeting held at the School house in North Farms on Satur- 
day Evening the 17th of January 1818 

“Resolved that j 

“Ist Mr. Amos Day be chairman and Aaron Allen, Clerk. 

“2nd the nominations (for Trustees) Mr. Park, Mr. Hedden, 
Mr. Baldwin. 

“3rd Resolved that the vote be carried by holding up hands. 

“4th Resolved that Mr. Edson Park our present School Master 
the meeting have agreed that if he does not keep the Quarter out 
he receives no pav unless he had a Reasonable Excuse. 

“Sth Resolved that Aaron Allen see that the wood be furnished 
for the school.” 


“At a meeting held at North Farms School House on Tuesday | 
Evening the 12 Day of May 1818 
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“Resolved, Ist that Mr. Aaron Allen be chairman and Stephen 
Bruen Clerk. . 

“2d that we employ a male teacher for the next Quarter. 

“3d that the school be offered to Mr. Ezra Park.” 


“At a meeting held at North Farms School House on the 16th 
of May 1818 for the purpose of a Day School 

“1 Resolved that Peter Vaness be Moderator of the meeting 
and Abner Johnson be Clerk. ; 

“2 Resolved that Jonathan Orsborn and Abial Vaness be the 
trustees of this school Stand for one year after this Date 

“3 Resolved that Peter Vaness be president of the School 

“4 Resolved that a master shall teach the school 

“S Resolved that Henry D. Hedden be teacher of this School 

“6 Resolved that the School Commence on Monday the 18th of 
May 1818 

“7 Resolved that Henry D. Hedden teach one Quarter of School 
in the North Farms School House. 

8 Resolved that the School Master see that the glass be put in 
that is broke out by the Scholars that breakes it.” 


“North Farms October 6, 1818 

“At a meeting held at North ‘Farms School house for the purpose 
of a Day School 

“1 Resolved that Capt. Abial Hays be Moderator 

“2 Resolved that Aaron Allen be Clark of this meeting 

“3 Resolved that David C. Baldwin be nominated 

Resolved that Henry D. Hedden be nominated 

“4 Resolved that David C. Baldwin Teach the School for one 
Quarter. 

“3 Resolved that David C. Baldwin shall teach the school for 
Reading $1.50 for Reading and Riting $1.75 for Reading and 
Righting & Cyphering $2 Dollars. 

“Resolved that Abraham Harrison bring a half a cord of hard 
wood. 


Ditto Ethan Baldwin Do the same Saload 
Ditto Henry Brown Do the same 2 Load 
Ditto Daniel Brown Do the same 6 Load 
Ditto Jonathan Orsborn Do the same 4 Load 


Ditto Aaron Allen Do the same 3 Load 
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“7 Resolved that Scholars pay there proportion for the Quarter 
for wood. 

“2 Resolved that if the School master Does not suit the majority 
of the School Meeting he shall be Dismissed by the Majority and 
Received the pay for what he teaches.” 


1819 

January 20. “At a meeting held at North Farms School house 
for the purpose of A Day School 
“1 Resolved that Dr. John Williams Esq. be the Moderator of the 
meeting. 

“2 Resolved that Aaron Allen be Clark. 

“23 Resolved that David C. Baldwin be nominated. 

“4 Resolved that Edson Park be nominated. 

“5 Resolved that David C. Baldwin teach the school for the 
Quarter to come. 

“6 Resolved that the school be kept up as usual 1 that for reading 
$1.50 2 that for Reading and Riteing $1.75 3 that for Reading & 
Writeing and Cyphering $2.00 

“7 Resolved that the School begin on the Monday following 

“2 Resolved that Each Scholar pay there Proportion of the fire- 
wood according to the time they come. 

“Q Resolved that the School master see that the Glass that is Broke 
out by the Schollars be put in by the xspences of the parents. 

“10 Resolved that the Clark Draw off a Copy of the proceedings 
of this meeting. 

“11 Resolved that this School Meeting be Adjourned Sine, die,” 

April 20. “At a respectable meeting of the inhabitants of North 
Farms held at the School house for the purpose of choosing a teacher 
in said schoolhouse when it was unanimously agreed that Mari C. 
Miller should teach one quarter in the same said school to commence 
on Monday the 26th, 1819.” 

Up to the time of this meeting no mention had been made of any 
organization in charge of the school, nor does any record anywhere 
appear of an incorporation under the law of 1794, as in the other 
two school societies. The “inhabitants” met. But from now on the 
records give more attention to the fact that there is an association 
providing the school. 
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They elected trustees from year to year, sometimes two trustees, 
sometimes three, or four; but apparently “trusted” them with little, 
expecting them to visit the school and carry out the orders of 
the meeting. The association hired the teacher, fixed the rates of 
tuition, made the rules, and bought the firewood. The recorded 
meetings were of the association only, never of the Trustees. Of 
the three associations only that of South Orange ever gave authority 
to the Trustees to attend to this business and met annually only, or 
in special meetings for emergencies, accepting the reports of the 
trustees from year to year. 


1821 

“North Farms 10th November 

“At a meeting of the Society of the North Farm School it was 
Resolved 

“Ist That Peter Van Ness should be Moderator and Alvah Sher- 
man Clerk. | 

“2d it was Resolved that Aaron Allen Robert Crawford Stephen 
Bruen and Henry Brown act as Trustees for the term of one year. 

“3d it was Resolved that each Member shall bear their Equal pro- 
portion for the Repairs of the School house 

“4th Rolv’d the Meting be adjourned for further Orders.” 


1822 


March 25. “2d Resolved that we pay for tuition the following 
prices, viz.— 

“for Spelling and reeding $1.50 

“for reading and writing $1.75 

“for reading writing and Arithmetic $2.00 

“for Grammar and Geography Do $2.00” 


1823 


March 29. “Resolved that Stephen Bruen write a subscription to 
be circulated to defray the expense of repairing the school house” 

From this time, the number of trustees was reduced to three. 
Such changes resulted from more definite requirements appearing 
in the state law. To this time the number might be three, five or 
seven. 
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October Ist. “At a meeting of the North Farms School associa- 
tion Mr. Phineas Baldwin was appointed Moderator &° Stephen 
Bruen Clerk. 

“1st Resolved that Peter Vaness Israel Brown and Oliver Hays 
are appointed trustees for the Ensuing year.— 

“2d Resolved that Mr. Bowten furnish the firewood for the ensu- 
ing quarter & all Losses by non payment shall be made up to him 
by the remainder of the School Society— 

“3d Resolved that Mr. Israel Brown be appointed to circulate a 
subscription to raise money to defray the expense of repairing the 
school house stove pipe &c & to attend to the same as soon as 
possible 

“Ath Resolved that Mr. Coleman Bouten continue the school until 
further appointment 

“S This meeting adjourned until further Orders” 


1826 

April, “It was agreed that William Day, Peter Vaness, Crowell 
Willkerson and Olaver Hays be appointed to suculate a subscription 
in there respecive districts for the purpus of obtaining scubcrubers 
(the price to be 12|- shillings for reding and riting and 16|- shillings 
for all branches above)” 


1827 

Nov. 3. “It was likewise resolved that Charles M. Durand be the 
teacher—likewise that Stephen Headley & William Day be a com- 
mittee to Decide upon the ability of those who send to pay—lIt was 
likewise resolved that the trustees employ the teacher and be ac- 
countable to him for the money also to circulate a subscription for 
signers—and they be accountable to the trustees.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing that different clerks of the meet- 
ings varied in scholastic attainment, and that this section of demo- 
cracy now began to be willing to grant more authority to its duly 
elected representatives. This was the last meeting of the “North 
Farms” association. Now the name changes to “Middleville,” with- 
out any reason assigned in the record. However, the record of the - 
meeting of March 1, 1830, which closes the first period of the 
evolution toward state supported education in New Jersey, when the 
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first appropriation from the state made necessary the division of the 
counties into districts, throws some light upon the coming change. 
1830 | 

“At a meeting of the Middleville Association held March 1, 1830 
Agreeable to publick notice published by the School Committee 
when Israel Brown was called to the chair and Joseph Osborn was 
chosen Secretary the following resolutions were adopted 

“1 Resolved that Stephen Headley Phinhas Baldwin and Freeman 
Elson be the trustees for the ensuing year. 

“2 Resolved that the three trustees be appointed to divide the 
district into three parts and each take the part assigned to him to 
take the number of children in the said district between the age 
of four and sixteen and report the same to the School Committee. 

“3 Resolved that one or more of the Trustees wait on the School 
committee [of the Town of Orange] and receive the proportion due 
this School 

“4 Resolved that the Trustees Call a School meeting as soon as 
they have received the dividend due this school and report the same 
to the meeting.” 

As in South Orange, the effect of the new law was immediately 
apparent. The record takes on at once a more adequate form, an 
enumeration of the children of school age is made, and the position 
of Trustee has greater dignity. Apparently Middleville was then in 
number of inhabitants of as much importance as South Orange, 
perhaps more. It was on the toll-road from Newark which ran 
through a series of hamlets all the way to Morristown, whereas 
South Orange was at the foot of a very difficult mountain road, be- 
yond which there were no villages as far as Morristown. In 1806 
an attempt had been made to have the Court House of Essex County 
(then and till 1857 including Union County) erected at Day’s Hill, 
not far from where Olympic Park now is, at the corner of 42nd 
St. and Springfield Avenue. Elizabeth and the southern townships 
did not regard with favor the fact that the old court house was in 
Newark, and when the erection of a new one became necessary, 
favored a location, which, if it could not be Elizabeth, should be 
nearer the center of the county,—naturally therefore in the vicinity 
of North Farms. The story of that election is one of the spiciest in 
the history of New Jersey. 
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Tue SEconpD Pertop, 1830-1867, IN WHICH THERE IS AN INCREAS- 
ING RATE oF ProGRESS, ENDING IN A STATE SYSTEM OF 
EpucaTIoN, EXERCISING AUTHORITY, NOT MERELY 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF LocAL ENTERPRISE 


This period of thirty-seven years begins with state assistance of 
privately supported common schools and permission to townships to 
vote a school tax of equal amount; progressing from a voluntary levy 
not to exceed $2.00, then $4.00 per child, according to the school 
census of children between 5 and 16 years of age, and finally (1846) 
to a requirement that townships must raise by tax an amount equal 
to the state apportionment. 

In the district records we can see how the new law of 1829 func- 
tioned in its requirement that the Township Annual Meeting should 
elect a Township School Committee of three, who should divide the 
Township into School Districts, examine and license teachers, and 
make an annual report; and also, in the provision that the taxable 
‘nhabitants of the district should elect three Trustees annually, de- 
termine the months that the schools should be maintained, make a 
census of the children between four and sixteen years of age, and 
pay out the school money apportioned by the township as the 
Township School Committee should direct. Later, under the law 
of 1849, a Township Superintendent took the place of the Town- 
ship School Committee, and one of his duties was to call the annual 
meetings of the school districts. 

After 1850 the rate of progress in public education speeded up 
decidedly. The state teachers association was organized in 1853. 
Teachers institutes in Essex County began in 1855-6. The Vailsburg 
School, an off-shoot of Columbia School, was started between 1855 
and 1860. The old Morris and Essex railroad, beginning in 1836, 
grew in service and by 1860 was strongly affecting the population 
here and bringing ina new type. , 
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Taking the state as a whole, however, it was an uphill job to 
secure compliance with the new laws. The state superintendent, 
with little actual power, gave advice and instruction to county and 
city superintendents, directed teachers examinations, conducted 
teachers institutes, traveled about the state visiting schools, and did 
what he could to secure district reports. He had great difficulty in 
getting reports of attendance while the state appropriation depended, 
not upon attendance, but upon the number of children of school age 
residing in the district, and while, at least until after 1862, the state 
did not provide registers in which space was properly arranged for 
keeping record of all the items required in the report. 

The cost of education in the city of Newark in 1861, exclusive 
of buildings, was $8.70 per pupil. In 1860 only one state in the Union, 
Massachusetts, prescribed a state course of study. In that year, 513 
of the 1669 school houses in New Jersey had no privies, and the chil- 
dren, male and female, had to depend upon adjoining woods. Even 
where there were privies, conditions in and around them generally be- 
came indescribably vile. Proper conditions in this respect, however, are 
so recent that there are still too many examples of barbarous handling 
of the problem. In this district the last privy disappeared when the new 
Boyden school was erected in 1913. What may be passable in the privacy 
of a single family becomes intolerable for a large promiscuous group 
of children. 

By 1862 it began to be seen that women made as good or better 
teachers than men, and their increasing employment began to bring 
about better conditions. The report of the state superintendent for 
1862 refers to this change: 

“It is somewhat remarkable that the number of female teachers 
has been gradually increasing from year to year, until it now ex- 
ceeds the number of male teachers. Ten years ago the number of 
male teachers was more than double that of female teachers; now 
the whole number of males is 1104 and the whole number of fe- 
males is 1108. There are several reasons for this, and among them 
one which will continue to be felt until our schools shall be mainly 
under the management of female teachers. The reason alluded to 
is this: females are better fitted by nature to teach the young.” 


XV 
CoLUMBIA SCHOOL 
1830—1867 


1830-1834 District No. 4, Township of Orange 
1834-1861 District No. 6, Township of Clinton 
1861-1867 Columbia School District, Township 


of South Orange 
1830 


“At a meeting of the members of the fourth school district of the 
Township of Orange assembled at the Columbian School house on 
the evening of the first of March 1830, Moses N. Combs was ap- 
pointed Moderator and Ira Taylor Clerk, pursuant to notice accord- 
ing to law for the purpose of choosing trustees for said school. 
The following persons were duly elected trustees for the preasant 
year, viz, Edwin Gray, Moses Lindsley and Daniel Squier. It was 
further resolved that the school should be kept in said school house 
12 months in the preasant year.” 

“The Trustees met after the meeting adjourned agreed that Moses 
Lindsley should be preasident, Edwin Gray Treasurer, Daniel Squier, 
Clerk. The Trustees agreed with John Colby to Teach four quarters 
in succession and drue there portion of the school fund which 
amounted to twenty seven dollars and Divided it on the four quar- 
ters” 

This first meeting of the legal voters of the newly created School 
District was the last on record of these voters for the next fifteen 
years. The business which could be done related only to the small 
apportionment received from the state, while the property and its 
maintenance belonged to the old association. 


1G31 

April 11th. “Agreeable to sertain advertisement calling a meeting 
of the Collumbian school asociation for the purpose of electing — 
trustees for the ensuing year when John Hedden was called to the 
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chair & Moses Lindsley Clerk when upon motion for the minits of 
the past year be read, the secretary being absent, no minits was pro- 
duced they then went in to the appointment of trustees when Edwin 
Gray, Samuel Freeman, Peter Peck, Aaron Brown, Job Crowell, 
Moses Lindsley, Daniel Squier was elected for the ensuing year.” 

At this time the number of trustees required for the School Dis- 
trict was three, and those for the Association seven. It will be no- 
ticed that the association trustees included the three chosen by the 
legal voters of the school district. In this way, they handled all the 
business of the district without recourse to a District meeting. They 
attended to repairs, engaged the teachers, fixed the terms of tuition, 
divided the state money for the aid of indigent pupils and arranged 
for the wood, the cost of which was “divided” among the pupils, 
just as they had done from the beginning. 


1834 

In 1834 the township of Clinton was set off taking, besides other 
lands, a large portion of the town of Orange. Thereby the South 
Orange School District which had been created in 1830, now lay part- 
lv in Clinton and partly in Orange. This continued until 1861, when 
the Township of South Orange was created. During that time the dis- 
trict received the state appropriation from both townships according 
to the number of children of school age within the district residing 
in each township. 


LOOK 

“March 15, 1837, Trustees met and agreed to employ another 
teacher—————t was resolved to write to Mr. Ripley and offer him 
the school & if Mr. Ripley will not take the school the Prest. be 
authorized to advertise for a Teacher in the Newark S entinel.”’ 

The requirement of a license had limited the supply of teachers. 

Mr. Ripley did not accept and they advertised for a teacher. 

“April 8, 1837—Mr. Alonzo Bracket having applyed and being 
present this evening the Trustees agreed with him to teach the school 
for one quarter upon the usual terms and to commence on Monday 
the 10th of April.” 

“Friday Evening April 21, 1837. The Trustees met—Mr. Bracket 
being present stated to the board the situation of the school with 
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respect to the Books now in use and expressed a desire that some 
means might be taken to introduce some books of a more modern 
origin into the school, than those now in use.” Evidently the licensed 
teacher was demanding better equipment. This was agreed to and 
Mr. Bracket was authorized to procure some, “which he accordingly 
did.” It is not to be supposed that these were furnished free to the 
pupils. They paid for all they received. 


1838 


March. “The Trustees met agreeable to notice Mr. Bracket being 
present declined keeping the school longer than the present term 
unless the Trustees would agree to give him four Hundred dollars 
for one year to be paid in four quarterly payments & to teach eleven 
weeks to the quarter. The trustees after some deliberation agreed 
to adjourn for one week and in the intervening time to consult with 
the employers, and ascertain as far as practicable their view in rela- 
tion to the above proposition.” 

Evidently the licensed teacher was beginning to feel certain that 
his employment should have greater permanence and increased as 
well as more certain compensation. The trustees could not see their 
way clear to adopting this proposal, and so failed to retain an appar- 
ently good teacher. The idea of annual employment with compensa- 
tion that did not depend upon the number of pupils nor upon the 
teacher’s collection of his pay from the parents was of too recent 
origin. Perhaps the period of the panic of 1837 was not a good one 
to make a beginning of it. At any rate employment of a teacher 
by the quarter at his own risk continued until 1860. 


April 9, 1838. Meeting of the Association. “The following Reso- 
lution was then adopted, viz. That any person sending to school shall 
be bound to pay for the tuition of his child or children from the time 
they enter the school to the close of the quarter except in the case of 
sickness or a previous Contract made with the Teacher.” 

“Sept. 25th, 1838. The Trustees met in the School room at the 
call of thes Presidents, ieee James W. Hughes & I. Tay- 
lor were appointed a com. to ascertain what books are wanted in the 
school & select & procure the same & draw on the Treas. for 
necessary funds, the books to be sold to those who want in the schosl.”’ 
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January. “The Rev. Mr. Vance having written to a Mr. Cotton 
at the request of the trustees & Mr. Cotton having called upon the 
trustees in consequence of the said communication they agreed to 
offer him the school. After having had the school offered to him 
he made the following proposition which was that they engage that 
his school shall amount to seventy-five dollars for the quarter. James 
W. Hughes and Edwin Taylor were appointed a committee to ascer- 
tain how many childden there were in the district that could be ob- 
tained for the school. The committee canvassed the district and met 
with the trustees again in the eve & reported that thirty was ali they 
could find which would be likely to come to school. The number being 
insufficient Mr. Cotton concluded to leave and not take the school.” 


1843 

April 11. “The trustees met by notice from the sec’y of the last 
annual meeting. Application was made by the President of the Board 
of Trustees of the Presbyterian Church in this place for a lease of 
the upper room in the school house for a number of years. After 
some consultation among the Trustees it was resolved to lease to the 
Trustees of the church the said room for fifteen years for the sum 
of ten dollars a year or such sum as shall be necessary for the keep- 
ing of said room in good repair allowing them the privilege of re- 
pairing said room themselves if they should choose so to do and that 
the President be authorized to execute a lease accordingly.” 


1844 

April 22nd. “Trustees met and organized. The following Resolu- 
tions were then adopted First that the Treasurer employ some person 
to clean the school room and pay the same out of the Treasury. 
Second that Trustees of this District are averse to receiving a 
library from the School Committee of this township for their por- 
tion of the state fund as voted to be done at the last town meeting 
and request that the school committee distribute to them their por- 
tion of the state fund in money and directed the secretary to notify 
them accordingly.” 

July 12. “The Trustees met at the school room at the request of 
the Teacher who informed them that he had about four weeks to 
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teach on the present term & that he would like to know whether the 
trustees wished to have him continue the school for another term 
stating that if they did he should like to have the privilege of closing 
his school one week before the close of the term and that the trustees 
should furnish some one to build & take charge of the fires through 
the winter which proposition the trustees agreed to and then ad- 
journed.”’ 

July 24th. “The trustees met at the school room it was stated to 
them by the secy that there appeared to be some misunderstanding 
between Mr. Severance & the Trustees in regard to building the fires 
for the school through the winter they understanding that they did 
not agree to build the fires for him when on motion it was resolved 
that if Mr. Severance teaches the school he must build or cause to be 
built the fires for the said school.” 


1845 


February. “The trustees met at the school room by request of 
Mr. Severance who then stated to them that there was some difficulty 
in regard to some coal,* which matter being partially settled, they 
agreed with him to continue his school after the present term until 
the first of April at which time his services were to be at an end 
BY fhe ESTO ite 


1546 

June 5th. “Trustees met at the call of the teacher [Mr. Smith] 
his term having nearly expired to ascertain whether we would wish 
to employ him for another term. A motion made to employ him was 
negatived. It was then resolved to engage 1 or 2 females to take 
charge of the school through the summer.” The committee appointed 
to secure these teachers reported that he could not obtain them. [They 
must have licenses]. The number of children reported between the 
ages of 5 and 15 years residing within the district was 80. 


June 9. “It was then resolved to employ James W. Bassett to 
take charge of the school he having been previously examined before 


*This is the first time that coal is mentioned in the record; but in 1838, the 
trustees had sold the old stove and purchased a new one. Perhaps the new one 
was a coal stove. A coal bill from James Crowell & Co. of Newark in 1846 
was for 2500 lbs. Egg H. Coal @ $5%. 
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the Trustees and engaged to keep twelve weeks of 514 days* each to 
the quarter.” 
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In April the “Columbia School Association” voted to reduce the 
number of trustees from seven to five. “After the adjournment of 
the Association, the Trustees organized........... and proceeded 
to elect members of the Association of such persons as they con- 
sidered legally entitled thereto when the following persons were 
chosen members of the association—to wit— 

“Ira Taylor, Daniel G. Sprague, Joseph W. Taylor, Amos Bridges, 
Abijah F. Tillou, Daniel F. Ball, Samuel McCornac, John D. Crowell, 
Jonathan T. Squier, Daniel Squier, Charles E. Gardner, James W. 
Hughes, John Brown, Aaron B. Brown, Peter Peck, Ira T. Freeman, 
Philander Ball, and Samuel Crowell. 

“Silas Ball then resigned the office of Trustee and the Board 
elected Daniel T. Ball to fill his place Job Crowell then resigned and 
Ira Taylor was elected in his stead. Moses Taylor and David J. 
Beach resigned and Abijah Tillou & Joseph W. Taylor were chosen 
to fill the vacancies. Aaron Brown resigned and Amos Bridges was 
chosen in his place. The new Board of Trustees being present or- 
ganized by appointing Amos Bridges President and Joseph W. Tay- 
lor Sec. & Treasurer.” 

All of the men elected associate members at this time had already 
been acting in that capacity for years. The old association with no 
separate meeting of the legal voters of the School District had worked 
informally by allowing legally qualified voters to act in the annual 
meetings of the association and to hold office. But now the time 
was approaching when under new laws the District organization was 
rising in importance. For ten years separate meetings were held 
and separate records kept, until the property was transferred to the 
District in 1858. 

June 20. “Trustees [of the Association] met agreeably to adjourn- 
ment a Mr. George Stone was present by invitation and engaged to 
take the school at 2 Dolls pr quarter of Twelve weeks on condition 


*This is the only indication in any of the records that school was kept a half 
day on Saturdays. 
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of leaving at any time by giving two weeks notice the Trustees to 
have the privilege of discharging him upon the same terms.” This 
Mr. Stone’s name appears in the records in one way or another for 
many years to come. 

This year $17 of the public money was apportioned “among all 
the schollars in proportion to the time sent” and the balance to de- 
fray incidental expenses, furnishing fuel &c,” as well as for reseating 
the school none of it being devoted to “indigent scholars.” 


1849 

April 2nd. “Agreeably to the Notice of the Town Superintendent 
of Schools for the Township of Clinton the legal voters of district 
No. 6 met at the school room for the purpose of electing three 
District Trustees for the ensuing year. Amos Bridges was chosen 
Moderator and Moses A Peck secretary the following persons were 
elected viz Amos Bridges, Ira Taylor and James W. Hughes. 

“On motion it was agreed unanimously to reseat the school room 
in the Columbian Academy* and to appropriate so much of the 
public money as is needful to defray the expence.**”” The “benches” 
were finished in November and paid for by an order drawn on the 
Town Superintendent. 

It will be seen from the record of the foregoing meeting that a 
change has come about, by which a town superintendent succeeds the 
township school committee, and that one of his duties is to call the 
annual meetings of the district. Hereafter in South Orange these 
meetings are held every year. Three years later the District became 
incorporated as “The School District of South Orange,” and the 
Association ceased to handle the business, but maintained its organ- 
ization under trustees until 1858, when the property was turned over 
to the district. The district, while known as No. 6 of Clinton, still 
actually served a portion of the town of Orange northerly from the 
line dividing Orange and Clinton Townships, and received its portion 
of the public fund from both Townships till 1861. Since 1834 the 
town line between Clinton and Orange townships had followed South 
Orange Avenue from Newark to a point near Riggs Place and then 

*This is the first appearance of this name in the records. It will account for 


the name given Academy Street when it was opened afterwards. 
**The public money was between $35 and $40 about this time. 
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passed in a direct line westerly over the mountain not far north of 
Tillou Road to the spring under Ira Freeman’s milk house. Cross the 
bridge on Cherry Lane just beyond Tulip Spring in the County Park 
Reservation, turn right on the Boy Scout trail, and you will find the 
spring of the old milk house under the bank at your right two or 
three hundred feet from the bridge. That is now the northwesterly 
corner of the school district. 


1850 

The legal voters of District No. 6 of Clinton Township met on 
notice from the Town Superintendent April 1, and elected three 
trustees, and on April 16th the members of the association met and 
elected five trustees. 

A meeting of the trustees of the association was held about two 
weeks later and appointed a committee to negotiate with Mr. Stone 
to exchange the use of the back part of the school house lot for an 
equal amount of his lot adjoining, to be vacated by him. 

August Sth. “Trustees met the term closing the present week. 
It was agreed that there should be a vacation of Three weeks or 
until the first of September........ It was thought expedient on 
account of the number of scholars to employ a female Teacher— and 
Mr. Stone was authorized to engage one. A. F. Tillou and J. W. 
Taylor reported that they had made an arrangement with Mr. Stone 
in regard to the lot and were appointed a committee to make such 
alterations in the school room as shall be necessary during the vaca- 
Hone. 


1851 

The legal voters of the District again met in April, 1851, electing 
three trustees. In the following week occurred the annual meeting 
of the Association. At this meeting of the association the treasurer 
reported receipts, including balance from the preceding year, “to be 
$78.70 and the expenditure $78.66 leaving a balance on hand of four 
cents, also a balance due on subscription for repairing the house and 
a note from Michael Riley for $18.” 

The subscription referred to was in the following form: 

“We the subscribers promise to pay to the Trustees of the Colum- 
bian School in South Orange the several sums annexed to our respec- 
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tive names to be applyed to painting and repairing the said school 
house, Payable whenever a sufficient sum shall be subscribed to 
warrant the undertaking. South Orange, Feb. 14, 1848.” To this 
forty three names were subscribed for sums running from 50 cents. 
to $3.00, in all amounting to $46.00. 

April 18th. “The members of the District met agreeably to ap- 
pointment the President of the Board being absent Ira Taylor was 
appointed Pres. pro tem the buiseness of the meeting being stated 
it was resolved 1st That the Trustees be instructed as soon as practic- 
able to run a petition through the school room lenght wise lathed and 
plastered on both sides. 2nd that the school be divided the mistress to 
take charge of the girls. 3rd That the public money be taken to defray 
the expence and also to repair the steeple.” 

May 2nd. Trustees met and upon consultation being unable to pro- 
cure any one to build the petition concluded to make use of the 
ceiling”’ 

August 19th. Trustees met the present term having expired and 
resolved to appropriate 39 Dolls being the amount of money belong- 
ing to this District in the Supt’s hands. It was then resolved to have 
a vacation of two weeks or until the first of Sept and to call a meet- 
ing of the District by public notice on the 27th on account of con- 
siderable dissatisfaction having been expressed.” 

August 27th. “The District met in accordance with the Notice 
and after considerable discussion about having the school free Build- 
ing a District School House and other matters pertaining and not 
pertaining to the District a resolution was passed that the District 
Trustees take the proper steps to become incorporated”* 

Oct) [6018515 alciisteesemetm\irs: Burke the female assistant 
having made another engagement and being about to leave and 
agreed to pay her 3 Dolls per week for 514 weeks service.......-- 
also to employ Emma B. Taylor for the same DLice:4 


1852 


March 3. “Trustees met the engagement with Mr. Stone expiring 
with the present week and no further engagement made it was 
thought best to have a vacation of a few weeks till another could be 


*The district incorporation was not actually completed until 1858. 
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procured and an order drawn on the town Superintendent for 
$123.50|100. the balance due him and assistant.” This was the 
amount paid the two teachers for services from Dec. PLO SIERO 
March 5, 1852. The next male teacher, Jerome S. Kinney, was 
employed for $88.00 for one quarter. 

At the meeting of the legal voters of the school district held April 
9, the Treasurer of the Association reported receipts for the year 
of $22.15 and disbursements of $21.49. “The District having taken 
measures to become incorporated the funds on hand was paid over to 
them,” 

Annual Meetings of the Association after this were held only 
in 1853, 1854, 1855 and 1858 to elect trustees, and these trustees 
did nothing until the meeting of 1858, at which time the following 
action was taken. 

“Wednesday Evening, Aug. 25th, 1858. 

“The Trustees of the Association met at the Schoolhouse. 

“The full board being present to wit Jonathan T. Squier IrasT. 
Freeman Abijah F. Tillou John S. Brown & Joseph W. Taylor to 
consult together on the propriety of transferring the school house 
and lot to the School District. 

“A motion was offered by J. W. Taylor & seconded by John S. 
Brown that the Trustees of the Columbian School Association trans- 
fer by Deed the School House and lot of land upon which said house 
stands to the Trustees of School District No. 6 of Clinton Township 
known & Incorporated as the South Orange School District which 
motion was passed by a unanimous vote meeting adjourned”’ 

So ends the record of the “Proprietors and Associates of the 
School in South Orange.” While the existing written record begins 
only in 1814 the association had served long before that time without 
incorporation. They had built the old stone school house that stood on 
the Common, in which on July 22, 1814, thev determined to become 
an incorporated body, after which their records are intact to the end. 


Wf BeOS! 

The School District takes charge. Beginning with 1853, the Trus- 
tees elected by the School District, then incorporated, took over the 
whole management of the school. For the first time, in July, they 
paid one-half the teacher’s salary “in public money” and he collected 
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the other half from the employers, amounting in all to $2.00 per quar- 
ter for each pupil. The teacher was “to furnish an assistant at his own 
charge if the school should average over fifty schollars.” In the fall 
immediately following they paid the teacher eighty five dollars 
for one quarter. In April, 1855, they employed a man and a woman 
teacher for one quarter at $115 for the two. In November they 
paid $90.00 for one quarter, with no assistant. 


1856 

A meeting of the legal voters of the District held in August 1856, 
agreed again to employ for the next quarter Mr. Stone who was last 
employed by the Association in March, 1853; appointed a committee 
of three, not trustees, to visit the school, and instructed the teacher 
to levy a tax on each scholar not exceeding 50 cents, “said tax to be 
levied within two weeks of the commencement of the term of school 
& to be paid in advance or the schollar expelled from the school.” 


1857 

In April the secretary of the Trustees was directed “to write Mr. 
Elisha Newell of Southington, Ct., to secure his services as instruc- 
tor in our school;” and “to purchase of Mr. Stone 29 seats at $2.75 
each & two desks at $1.00 each=$23.75.”* Mr. Newell, however, 
“could not come,” and another teacher was engaged at $106 for his 
first term. This was in May; in August he was re-engaged and Miss 
Jane E. Brown was employed as assistant. 

The next teacher, Mr. E. W. Manning, was secured through an 
advertisement in the New York Tribune at $112 per quarter, and 
the assistant was continued. This Mr. Manning seems to have been 
an excellent teacher, much appreciated by parents and pupils, some of 
whom, now aged, remember him with high regard. He began in 


*Mr. Samuel Tillou, now over 80 years of age, grandson of Joseph Tillou, 
one of the original incorporators of the “Proprietors and Associates” attended 
the school before 1855, and his memory of the equipment of the building 
is very clear. He remembers how the pupils worked upon a board against the 
wall, extending around the room, sitting upon benches without backs,—a round 
pot coal stove in the center of the room,—the desk of the master on the plat- 
form at the front, where the pupils came to recite, standing before him. 

The new desks were a great innovation, built of pine, painted,—two pupils 
to the seat,—arranged in rows as now-a-days. 
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December, and, at the close of the term in March, it is written “The 
people are much pleased with him.* 


1858 

April 26. “In answer to a call of the Trustees for a general school 
meeting, a few gentlemen assembled at the Academy. The meeting 
was called to order by Mr. Brown. The object of the meeting was 
then stated by the Secretary to be Ist. To take into consideration the 
best means to elicit a greater degree of interest on the part of 
parents in the Public School. 2d. To agree upon some measure by 
which a larger amount of money might be raised for school pur- 
poses & 3d To take into consideration what should be done about a 
school house. After this the Town Superintendent Mr. Whitehead 
made some remarks. 

“It was voted that a subscription be circulated by which 50 cts. 
should be raised on each scholar. Also that the Trustees of the school 
confer with the Trustees of the Academy building in regard to deed- 
ing the same to the District for school purposes” 

At a meeting of the District held Aug. 25, 1858, “it was moved & 
seconded that a tax of one thousand dollars be assessed for the pur- 


*Mr. ‘Manning pursued the practice of issuing to his pupils rewards of merit. 
The writer now has before him three such cards, having on the one side a 
beautiful engraved picture,—one “The City of Albany”, one “Bonchurch Pond,” 
and the other “The Needles from Scratchell’s Bay’—all three issued to Alice 
Taylor, two in March, and one in August, 1860; and cn the backs the following 
inscriptions appear in the Spencerian Penmanship of that day: 

“This certifies that Alice Taylor took the first honors of her class in Pen- 
manship; and second honors in Arithmetic, for the term ending March 31st. 
1860, 

South Orange Acad. E. W. MANNING, Prin.” 


“This Certifies that 
Alice Taylor took the Sec. honors of her class in Spelling for the term 
ending, March 3lst. 1860. 
Having been up head 10 times. 
South Orange Acad. E. W. Mannine, Prin.” 


“Alice Taylor. 
Member Ist class of Honor in Spelling, Arith, Gram. M. Arith, Physiology 
& Whispering. Term ending Aug. 2d 1860. 
E. W. MANNING, Prin.” 
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pose of repairing the Academy Building provided the Trustees of the 
same will give a deed of the property to the District.” This was 
adopted and immediately after the meeting the Trustees agreed to 
give a deed of the Academy building and lot to the District ; but there 
was some doubt as to whether $1000 would be enough to put the 
building in good repair. 


foe 

March 8. “The trustees met at the parsonage. In reply to an appli- 
cation made by the Episcopal Clergyman of Milburn for the use of 
the upper room in the Academy for service on Saturday evenings 
it was agreed to give that denomination the use of it until the Dis- 
trict commenced to make repairs....... The secretary was requested 
to write the Rev. Mr. Reed informing him that his application was 
granted.” However, at a later meeting, thé matter was postponed 
until a church should be organized. 

The action of the first meeting concerning the transfer of the 
school building was declared illegal because of a technicality and an- 
other meeting was called. The Town Superintendent had failed to put 
the incorporation of the District on record. This meeting again voted 
the $1000 tax, and also authority to mortgage the property, if neces- 
sary to complete the repairs. It was also voted to raise the building. 

Mr. Manning’s salary was increased to $500 for one year com- 
mencing April 1859. The contract for repair of the building called for 
$911. 

Sept. oOtinwae dest i ictees sUCharer sae The first business was to 
take into consideration the application of The Church of the Holy 
Communion to rent the upper room of the school house.”’ The appli- 
cation was granted, and arrangements were made later “that they 
should put it in good condition and that they should pay us $50 for 
the use of the room for the second year. No other charge to be 
made for the two years rent.” 


1860 
June 6. “The trustees adopted a stamp with the words ‘Columbia* 
School Dist. S.O. N.J.’ as the sign & seal of the district to be used 


*The first use of the word “Columbia,” instead of “Columbian,” appeared in 


1848. 
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by the President.” In April it was voted to pay at the rate of twenty 
five cents per week for making fires and sweeping the school room 
during the winter time, and one of the boys was employed to do the 
work. From the beginning it had been the practice for the teacher 
to do this work, or have the pupils attend to it. 


1861 

The last assessment for tuition was made in April, and thereafter 
so far as South Orange was concerned the school was “free.” 

The creation of the Township of South Orange in 1861 made it 
necessary to change the title of the school district, which now became 
“School District No. * of the Township of South Orange.” 

April 1. “The legal voters of the District convened... .... A reso- 
lution was passed authorizing the trustees to levy an assessment of 25 
and not to exceed 50 cents on each scholar per term if in their opin- 
ion the interests of the school demanded it.’ 

The Period of the Civil War now comes on. 

May 29. “Trustees met and agreed to allow the military about to 
be organized into a company the use of the Hall through the summer 
as a drill room with the privilege of taking up the seats they agreeing 
to make over the seats into movable ones for the use of the Hall, 
the Trustees to pay for the extra lumber used in remodeling them.” 

Oct. 28. “Trustees of the District met to consider the application 
of Columbia Guards for the lease of the Hall as a drill room and 
agreed to lease the Hall to the company for their use for the sum of 
thirty two dollars per year to be paid in quarterly payments.” 

In November, it was arranged to permit the Guards to let the 
Band “use the stoves, cans and lamps belonging to the Hall; to build 
two closets for arms and accoutrements, the cost of the materials to 
be deducted from the rent, to build a coal bin under the entrance on 
the same terms; to use the Hall conjointly with the Band four even- 
ings per week and on extra occasions in the day time when it does 
not interfere with the school: the company meetings to take prece- 
dence of others except in case of elections or meetings for township 
business; to employ a suitable person to take charge of the room, 
to warm and light it when occupied by others and charge no more 





*The number of the district is not on record in the State Department. 
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than a reasonable compesation for the same and to relinquish the 
Hall when failing to fulfil the stipulations.” 


1862 

April 7. “At the District Meeting held on this date application was 
made by George Stone* to lease for a term of years the rear of the 
school house lot, which application was referred to the Trustees.” 
Another meeting of the District was held in May for the purpose of 
raising money for repairs. “While endeavoring to estimate the amount 
of fence necessary to be built, the business of the meeting was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Stone introducing his application for the rear of the 
lot which application had been referred to the Trustees at the last 
meeting. The subject caused considerable altercation in the midst 
of which Mr. J. D. Freeman moved to adjourn which was seconded 
and carried by a large majority.” 

June 3. The legal voters of the District convened again. The 
minutes of the preceding meeting were read, “when, on motion to 
accept, it was decided in the negative,” and then the reference to the 
interruption of the preceding meeting was ordered stricken out. A 
motion was made to borrow one hundred and fifty dollars on bond 
and mortgage running five years, to be paid by rentals from the Hall; 
the motion was lost and the meeting adjourned. 

June 9. The trustees agreed to lease to George Stone “‘the rear of 
the school house lot on a line running half way between the maple 
and elm on a line parallel with the two trees standing on the rear 
of the lot for one year for the sum of seven dollars, Mr. Stone to 
build a tight board fence at his expense to own the same and re- 
move it at the expiration of the year, also to fence his lot adjoining 
the school lot now lying vacant with such fence as he prefers.” He 
engaged “moreover that whenever he proposes to purchase any part 
of the school house lot it shall be by exchanging an equal amount of 
land from the west side of his lot adjoining the same.” 


*Mr. Stone had been the teacher of the school from 1848 to 1852, and again a 
year in 1856,—a longer period than any other down to Mr. Jacob B. Maxwell 
who occupied the post for twenty years, from 1866 to 1886. Mr. Stone bought 
property adjoining the school on the easterly side and rear in 1851, making it 
his home until his death in 1868. 
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From all this it was clear that, with the whole Common in front 
for a playground, Irvington Avenue not yet having been cut through, 
the school felt little need of space at the rear of the building. 

From the following diagram it is evident why Mr. Stone wished 
to get possession of the rear of the school lot. It was entirely too 
close to his house for comfort, if not in his control. 





Purchased from Hughes for playground 
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With the close of the Civil War, it is worth while to note an 
approaching change in the ways of the District, partly in a rapid 
increase in the school census, partly in more liberal expenditures for 
the maintenance of the school, and particularly in the employment 
for longer terms of teachers of much better qualifications. This was 
a period when the nation had been stirred in heart and liberated in 
mind by the civil war, now ended in victory for union and liberty. 
The aroused spirit of the nation was not to rest when that work was 
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done, but was, in peace, to undertake at once everywhere in the north 
a better training for all its youth. Returning soldiers found their 
places filled in their old homes, and their own minds dislodged from 
the idea of settling down in the old homestead. From far east or near 
and middle west they went westward, took up goverment lands, 
accepting the government’s bounty, and started the movement which 
so soon caused the pioneer line to disappear and filled in the hereto- 
fore unknown, unsettled plains and mountains with the evidences of 
agriculture, industry and commerce from coast to coast. The same 
spirit of adventure, into things as yet untried but clearly bearing 
hope of progress, tended to-move the people away from obstructive 
conservatism toward support of more liberal ideas, resulting in this 
state in the decidedly advanced School Law of 1867. 


1867 


Here in South Orange up to 1860 employment of the teacher had 
always been by the quarter, but from that time it is always by the 
year, although the salary was paid quarterly until 1867. In general it 
had been a comparatively rare thing for a man to serve more than a 
year. In 1838 there had been four different teachers. But George 
Stone served as teacher for five years from 1848; E. W. Manning 
four years from 1858, Stephen Ballard three years from 1862, and 
George W. French two years from 1864. Then came the principal- 
ship of Jacob B. Maxwell for twenty years, 1866 to 1886. 


x VE 
JEFFERSON VILLAGE SCHOOL 
1830—1867 


1830-1857, District No. 1, of the Town of Springfield. 
1857-1863, District No. *, of the Town of Milburn. 
1863-1867, District No. 5, of the Town of South Orange. 


1530 | 

April 10th. “The Inhabitants met agreeable to previous Notice 
at their School House and first appointed Benjamin W. Smith, chair- 
man and Ira Hogan, Clerk. First, Resolved that we have a school. 
2d Resolved that we employ Branard Spencer and agree to pay him 
two Dollars per quarter and he to keep a check Roole [roll] and 
charge according to what Each Schollar comes and to assess the 
Repairs on each Schollar. And at the same time Reappointed the 
old Trustees for the Ensuing year except Benfamin B. Woodruff, 
Ritchard Crowel apointed in his stead.” 

There were five trustees; but the District always elected the teacher 
and fixed the terms of his employment, until 1852, when for the first 
time the trustees made the appointment. Rarely a woman was em- 
ployed at not to exceed $1.50 per quarter for each child in attendance. 
The men received from $1.75 to $2.00 per quarter. Part of this was 
apportioned from the public fund, and the balance collected from the 
parents. The “necessary expenses,” such as fuel, were assessed “to 
each schollar.” . 

The teachers were employed by the quarter until 1873. Rarely 
one remained as much as a year, and now and then as many as four 
consecutively were employed in one year. Apparently the enrollment 
never much exceeded 30 until after 1850. 


1833 
May 13. “The Inhabitants of Jefferson Village met at there School 





*Number of the district unknown. 
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House agreeable to previous Notice and appointed Thomas Baker, 
Chairman and proceeded to bisness. 

1st Resolved that the Trustees should sel the School House lot 
to Calvin H. Gardner for what he has offered that is sixty dollars 
for the lot and Ten dollars towards a New House” 

September 23. “The inhabitants of the viledg met at thare school 
house agrable to preveous notis to take into consideration the building 
of a new school house and whare it shall stand. A motion was made 
seconded and carried that it should stand on the hill and likewise 
that we should sell the oald lot to Calvin H. Gardner for the lot on 
the hill 44 by 55 and thirty five dollars” 

“This will certify that the new school house was built in the 
year 1833 in the following manner, to wit, the old lot was sold by 
the vote of the inhabitants to Calvin H. Gardner for sixty five dollars 
and a new one bo’t of William B. Smith for forty Dollars. 


balance on old lot ........-. 25.00 Caleb D. Gildersleeve ......-- 2.00 
Ezra SS. Gardner <..s.5-05.% 16.62° Albert” Force? 222.55 -+ <2 4-2 1.00 
Elias F. Davenport ........-- 5.00 Walter S. Reeve ....<-+++s 9.00 
David C. Headley ........-. 22>) = Moses) Reeve. case = eres 1.00 
Calvin H. Gardner ........-. zoe = Odelle Erenchard #2 cesses. 2.00 
William S. Gardner .......-. 8.00 James Smith ........++--++++- 2.00 
John B. Smith .......-...--- 90.8289 era 5. Durand (ones ae eae ee 8.00 
MOSES (te Init eee eer ee 200 William B. Smith ..........-- 15.50 
Noalie@oliewac a1. s0s ee oOo Wzal” Balloo ee eee — 
Johny: Ball ote, sare eee trea 3.00 Elijah Durand .........----- 15.00 
John Trenchard ...........++- 200 David Woodruff .........--- 284 
Thomas oe baker oie axe eee 16.50 Henry S. Smith ...........-- 3.00 
Daniel Die erril ot aster 200 Harvey E. Smith ....-.....-- 2.00 
Henry Durand) 20 -ec: «a 800 John “Clark <..°....7.-5 e755. 1.50 
Charlesy: M>) Balle 33 ee 950) “Charles S. Brazier (23-252. 1.50 
Benjamin Gildersleeve ..... 2 S50.) Abijahj Le Dunnelliei tse es —— 
William —R:- ROSS sees oa. 950 Peter D: Smith”. 3¢.-.22.2-: 3.50 
Joseph B. Durand ....--..-..: 500 aoe Dye COWS one ee oe 11.00 
Noah Ball .....-...++++++++: 600. -Martha Baker) ..:-a.-54---- 245 
Nathaniel) Bl little -. 32.22: 3.50 John Gildersleeve .......----- — 
Joseph Gildersleeve .......... 5.00 Gilbert Reeves 2: «cee aoe es 2.00” 


These 41 names probably represent most of the families in the 
district, some of whom paid nothing toward the cost of the new 
building. The whole sum amounted to $219.03. The building was 
erected on high ground west of Ridgewood road nearly opposite 
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Highland Place within the grounds now belonging to George E. 
Low. 


ES So 

The continuance of the old method of employing teachers appears 
in the following: 

“The inhabitants of Jefferson Village met at the school house 
December 25th 1839 for the purpose of employing a school teacher. 
Resolved 1st That we employ Wm. W. Robinson to teach our school 
at the rate of two Dollars for 66 days and keep a check list of the 
number of Days each schollar comes to school. The school to com- 
mence on the 6th day of January 1840. 

2d that either party have the privilege of calling a meeting and 
dismissing the school by giving three days notice.” 


1540 


For the first time, the inhabitants of Jefferson Village distinctly 
recognized the authority of the Trustees to transact the business of 
the District; but the Trustees assumed no authority to select the 
teacher until 1852. It is a reflection of a change in the school law, 
increasing the amount of state support. Here also is the first recog- 
nition of the fact that the district is in any way obligated to the 
Township School Committee, appointed by the Township Meeting, 
or that it is a district of the Township of Springfield. The number 
of Trustees is reduced from five to three. 

May 16th. “Agreeable to public notice given by the township 
School Committee by advertisement the electors of School district 
No. 1 met at their school House in Jefferson Village and organized 
by electing Walter Smith Moderator and Doctor B. Brown Secty. 

“Ist Resolved That we elect three trustees to transact or manage 
the business of said District. 

“2nd Resolved, That Doctor B. Brown, John B. Smith and John 
Gildersleeve be the trustees of District No. 1 including all that part 
of the Township of Springfield commonly called Jefferson Village 
and lies south east of the mountain and as far west as the dwelling 
house of Gilbert Reeve, but not including the same.” 

At this time Jefferson Village was included in the northerly section 
of the Town of Springfield. To the north as well as just across the 
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stream easterly, lay the Town of Clinton, which controlled a school 
known as Vauxhall standing on the south side of Tuscan Road a few 
rods up from Valley Street. The building still exists, used as a 
dwelling. The district of South Orange, No. 6 of the Town of 
Clinton, adjoined from Parker Avenue north. 


1846 

By the law of 1846 every town was required to raise as much by 
tax as the amount to be received from the state; a Township Super- 
intendent took the place of the Township School Committee, called 
the annual district meetings, and distributed the public school fund. 
For 1850, the amount so received by Jefferson Village District was 
$46.60; for 1854, $220.80. These funds were used partly toward the 
teachers salary, partly for upkeep of the building and for equip- 
ment. 


1851 


In September the district “warranted the teacher 28 scholars at 
$2.00 per quarter.” 


1857 

In 1857 the County of Union was set off from Essex. The 
division line cut through the Township of Springfield, and there- 
upon the Town of Millburn, Essex County, was created, lying north 
of the new Union County line. The Jefferson Village School District, 
then lying in the northeasterly corner of the new township, became 
School District No. of the Town of Millburn, and so remained 
until 1863 when this portion of the town was annexed to South 
Orange Township and became District No. 5 of the Town of South 
Orange. 

“At a meeting held on the 15th of June, it was agreed by a two- 
thirds vote to raise by taxation two hundred dollars for the purpose 
of repairing our school house agreeable to the 11th section of the 
supplement to the school laws of New Jersey.” This is the first levy 
of a school tax by the district, in addition to the tax-appropriation 
made by the township meeting. 


1862 
The record from 1859 to 1862 is missing. The reason theretor 
appears in the following: 
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“Jefferson Village, April 7, 1862. The Inhabitants of Jefferson 
District agreeable to notice for the Purpose of three Trustees having 
elected none for the three years previous Thomas Baker was elected 
for one year Daniel Morrison was elected for two years and Lewis 
H. Smith was elected for three years.” 


District No. 5 of the Township of South Orange (1863). 


1564 

April 4th. “The inhabitants of Jefferson Village District No. 5 
met agreeable to notice for the purpose of electing two trustees, they 
having failed to elect one last spring. Stephen Church was duly 
elected for two years and Daniel Morrison was elected for three 
years.” 

From this time on Daniel Morrison was with few interruptions 
connected with the school in this neighborhood as trustee or clerk 
or janitor for many, many years. 


1867 

Under the law of 1867 the schools of the state came under the 
Supervision of County Superintendents, and township superintend- 
ents who had succeeded the old township school committees ceased to 
function. The County Superintendents had authority to re-organize 
school districts, establishing them as county units. Many districts 
were readjusted and their boundaries changed; and that was done 
here by the consolidation of two districts that had been in different 
townships. Vaux Hall,* with its little brick school on Tuscan Road, 
and Jefferson Village became District No. 27 of the County of 
Essex. 


*The Vaux Hall of the present lies south of Milburn Ave., and includes that 
part of the old Vaux Hall district which was cut off from Essex County in 
1857 and thereafter was within Union County. 


xVil 
MIDDLEVILLE SCHOOL 
1830—1867 


1830-1834. District No. *, Town of Orange. 

1834-1861. District No. 4, Town of Clinton. 

1861-1867. District No. *, Town of South Orange. 
1830 

The name North Farms disappeared when the newly established 

School Committee of the Town of Orange called the district meeting 
of March 1, 1830, under the name of Middleville. A census of the 
children of school age was made annually and the appropriation from 
the state fund and the amount voted by the Township was annually 
received. As in Jefferson Village the meeting of the inhabitants 
elected the teacher. While the meeting still retained the name of 
“School Association” instead of “District,” it elected three trustees 
according to the number required by the District law instead of five 
or seven as in South Orange and Jefferson Village Associations. 


1831 

March 23. “3d Resolved that the state money viz sixteen 29| 100 
Dollars be paid into the hands of the present Trustees. 

4 Resolved that the said Money be appropriated for the Educa- 
tion of Poor Children. 

5 Resolved, That the Teachers shall present the Bills of such Per- 
sons to the Trustees, to be apportioned by them according to the time 
and number of children taught by each Teacher in the years 1829 
& 1830” 

April. “Amount of money received from the Township was 
$14.00. Received from the state $16.29. Total $30.29.” 


1832 
March 6. “2d Resolved that Israel Brown Esq. Wm. Day, Alvah 
Sherman and John C. Mooney be appointed to examine the school 





*District number unknown. 
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for the ensuing year at least once per month or oftener if they shall 
deem it requisite. 


3d Resolved that the money arising from the school fund be and 
remain in the hands of the trustees until further orders. 


4th Resolved that this meeting adjourn to meet the 24th March 
inst. at 7 o'clock P.M. precisely.” 


1834 
District No. 4 of the Town of Clinton. 


While there is no mention of the fact in the records, it is probable 
that Middleville became District No. 4 of the Town of Clinton, when 
that town was set off in 1834; but, just as in South Orange, the old 
school association continued to function for many years, and District 
meetings had nothing to do. Not until 1847 did the association cease 
to function and the District take full charge, although there were 
District Meetings in 1842. 

Meeting of Middleville School Association, April 30. “Resolved 
to there be a committee of three persons to prchse a lot of ground of 
E. B. Porter and build thereon a nesasary for the use of the school 
and report the Expense of the Same to a subsequnt meeting” 

Association Meeting, July 7, “called by the master.” “Object of 
the meeting stated by the teacher to be to take the sense of the asso- 
ciation as to whether they will consent to receive his wife in their 
employ as female teacher in his place for the present quarter [sum- 
mer] and suffer him to leave for the same time—decided in the 
negative.” 

The meeting adjourned to July 8, when the trustees were author- 
ized to secure a female teacher for the quarter, but the records do 
not show who was employed. 


1536 
In January, the Association voted to adopt a constitution and by- 
laws, for which a committee of three was appointed. Two subse- 
quent meetings were held for the same purpose, but the big idea 
when finally put in form amounted only to the following: 
“Resolved That this association be called and known by the name 
of the Middleville School Association. 
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“Resolved That there be a President Secretary and three Trustees 
who shall constitute the officers of this association who shall be 


elected Annually.” 

“At a meeting of the Middleville School Association held this 13th 
day of February 1836 for the purpose of adopting a constitution for 
the better Organization and Action of this Society, whereupon the 
following Resolutions were adopted viz. Resolved That the Present 
Teacher H. W. Hitchcock be employed to teach this school for the 
next ensuing quarter Resolved That this meeting adjourn.” 

It is evident that there was in the neighborhood at least one per- 
son interested in having public affairs run according to form. 


1844 

“At a meeting of the Inhabitants in School District No. 4 held at 
the school house in Middleville April 17, 1844—resolved lst That we 
purchase the first series of Harper’s Library fifty volumes cost 
seventeen dollars. 

“Id Resolved that we appropriate the state school fund for the 
payment of those books. 

“24 Resolved that C. B. Van Ness be appointed Librarian.” 


1846 

April 6th. “At the Annual Meeting of the Inhabitants of School 
District No. 4 held at the Harbour School House “three trustees were 
elected for the ensuing year.” The next Annual Meeting also was 
held at the Harbour School house, April Sth, 1847. This meeting 
adjourned to meet again on April 10, at L. M. Budd's hotel. The 
reason for holding these meetings away from the old Middleville 
school house is apparent from the following: 


1847 

April 10. At this meeting held “pursuant to adjournment and a 
public notice for the purpose of devising means to provide for a 
school to be taught &c, the old school house being so much out of 
repair as to be unfit for use as it was, 

“1st on motion a vote was taken whether we repair the old school 
house where it now stands. The decision was against it 
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“2d On motion Resolved To build a new school house 


“3d On motion Resolved To build a house on the lot purchased 
by Mr. Stephen Headley near the church. 


“4th On motion Resolved to appoint a committee to ascertain 
whether the old house can be sold by the District 


“Sth On motion Resolved That a committee of three be appointed 
the present Trustees to be that committee. 


“6th on motion Resolved That the above named committee be 
authorized to ascertain the best plan for a school house and the 
probable cost of one and report to the next meeting.” 


The meeting adjourned to meet April 24, at the same place. The 
committee reported “that according to the best information that can 
be obtained it cannot be sold except to the Township.” 

“On motion Messrs Harrison, Stephen Headley & H. Ingalsbe 
were appointed to find out whether a compromise cannot be effected 
between the two parties in the district, it appearing that a portion of 
the district is opposed to building a new house.” The meeting 
adjourned to May 1, at which time this committee made no report 
and was discharged. Notice had been given for the sale of the 
school, and it was now sold at auction, the building for $50, and the 
right to the land for $10.50. Subscriptions were circulated to raise 
money for a new building. Proposals were received and a meeting 
held a week later for the construction of a new building. The sum 
of $301.17 for the building, including “writing tables,’ and $50 for 
the lot was paid in that year, 1847, and in May, 1853, “it was resolved 
to raise the sum of one hundred and twenty five dollars to pay the 
debt on the school house and lot, also paint the same &c by taxation, 
by a two thirds vote of those present at said meeting in conformity 
with the 11th section of the supplement to the act entitled an act 
to establish public schools.” 


1854 


“Apportionment of State & Township school funds among the 
several Districts of Clinton Township Essex Co. N. J. 
No. 1 24echildrensreporteds = onan lo eae ee $ 59.90 


No. 2 5 Ane: eatin OS creed ees ace ceay m1 8 134.75 
No. 3 Hem Se EE eae ee Pod a. 430.21 
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No. 4 (Middleville) 79 children TEpOried - Aigew Mea tae eine eee $197.14 
5 53 4; ReneS Meet year fuar ere Manat: 132.26 

6 (So. Orange) 132 oF Spe SRE on eaters cote ane eare ra 329.40 

i, 43 . pea Aeee Ae PPI) ACNE Ec: 107.31 

8 221 ‘f RSA CPL AS Ce Bt er eet ae 551.50 

9 77 < ee LS IAA Ne ay 192.15 
$2143.62 


Jefferson Village was not a part of Clinton Twp, but was Dist. 
No. 1 of Springfield. “Children reported” were those residing in 
the district between 5 and 18 years of age, whether they attended 
the school or not. 

In 1867, under the new law the county Superintendent redistricted 
the county and the Middleville district became District No. 29 of 
the County of Essex. 


XVIII 
CoLUMBIA SCHOOL 
1867—1894 


District No. 28 of the County of Essex 


(a) Stability in the employment of teachers begins with the twenty 

years service of Jacob B. Maxwell as principal. 

At the beginning of this period a fundamental revision of the 
school law took effect. Four years later the schools became absolute- 
ly free, every district was required to raise the full amount necessary 
to support a certain minimum course of study, to keep the schools 
open a minimum number of days, and to furnish a minimum type 
of school building. 

Under the former laws the district was to vote from time to time 
whether a school should be kept and how long. Now the school must 
be kept at least 100 days, while any district might go further if it 
liked. There still remained however, a restriction of the expense, 
allowing the district to raise by tax only two to four dollars per child. 

At the very beginning of this period Columbia School becomes a 
graded school, and before the end of it includes a high school de- 
partment, manual training, and free text books and supplies. New 
buildings also were erected in place of all of the old schools. 

Jefferson Village became Maplewood, not in the form of an in- 
corporated body, but as the name of a general locality. The effect 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western railroad began to be 
felt in the growth of population and a decided change in the general 
character of it, by which in course of time commuters became the 
dominating factor and business men entered into the development 
of the district which was delayed indeed for years by the conservatism 
of the old inhabitant, but in the end became characteristically subur- 
ban. ; 

South Orange particularly grew apace, helped much by the street 
railway that gave connection with Newark. One sign of the change 
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was in the name of the road to Newark, which became South Orange 
Avenue. Originally at the Newark end it was known as the South 
Orange Road, and at South Orange as Newark Road ; but the coming 
of the street railway naturally required one name for the whole street, 
a beginning of the recognition of the fact that geographically at least 
the village was a suburb of Newark. 

The Hilton section away from the railroad lacked the inspiration of 
the new type of population coming to South Orange and Maple- 
wood; remained intensely conservative; was very slow in growth of 
population; and particularly suffered from the presence of saloons 
and a disreputable resort, through which at one time it became known 
to its neighbors as “Hell’s Half Acre.” 

Jocob B. Maxwell at 22 years of age commenced in Columbia School 
May 14, 1866, and had charge of that school through the next twenty 
years. Under the school law of 1867, the newly appointed County 
Superintendent who now took the place of the township superintend- 
ent, had authority to fix boundaries, divide and unite school districts, 
and provide for graded schools. Under this authority, Columbia school 
became District No. 28 of the County of Essex. 

Under the same law the District at first held its annual meeting in 
September and elected three trustees who became a body corporate, but 
the date of the Annual Meeting was soon changed to the spring. These 
Trustees were given power to employ and dismiss teachers and other 
employees, buy, lease, erect, repair, and furnish buildings under author- 
ity of a two-thirds vote at the annual meeting, prescribe courses of study 
in connection with the County Superintendent, prescribe uniform text 
books, provide books for indigent pupils, require all pupils to be 
furnished (by parent or guardian) with suitable text books “as a 
condition for membership in the school.” 

Each district was required to provide a suitable school building and 
to provide school for 5 months of 20 days each or be deprived of 
the benefit of the state appropriation. 

The Township was required to raise by tax not less than $2 nor 
more than $4 per child between 5 and 18 years of age according to 


the census, which was required to be made annually by the District 
Clerk. 
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The District Meeting could vote an additional school tax and by 
vote of two-thirds of those present could vote the purchase of land, 
to build and repair school houses, and to borrow money therefor. 

Section 81 provided: “No teacher shall be permitted to inflict cor- 
poral punishment upon any child in any school in this state.” The 
records show that suspension or expulsion became a rather frequent 
solution of difficult problems of discipline. 


1867 

March 10. “The Taxable Inhabitants of the District met at the 
school room The secretary read the call for the meeting stating 
the object to be the raising of additional moneys for the support 








SLOAN STREET 


Opposite So. Orange Station, D. L.& W. R’y, 1868. Village Clerk Joseph Wildey 
conducted the Insurance Office. 


of the school. On motion it was voted unanimously to raise six 
hundred dollars additional for support of the school and one 
hundred for grading and repairing outside the Hall. 

“A motion was made to grade* the school and fix up the Hall 
for a separate branch which was carried unanimously.” 


*This refers to class grading within the school, and not to grading “outside 
the Hall.” 
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At the annual meeting in September the Treasurer’s report showed 
receipts of $1313.06, disbursements $1302.09; the next year, receipts 
$2085.67, disbursements $1901.61. 


1868 


Mr. Maxwell’s salary was increased by $50, and one woman as- 
sistant was employed. There were eleven months of school, and for 
the first time the salaries were paid by the month instead of by the 
quarter. 


1869 


Oct. 5. “At a meeting of the Trustees, held at the house Than Os 
Hein, it was resolved that the study of the History of the United 
States be introduced in the more advanced classes of the school and 
that the use of Anderson’s History of the United States be adopted 
as a text book.” 


1870 


Jan. 22. The Board of Trustees resolved “to make a suitable good 
sidewalk in front of the school” and the clerk was directed to pro- 
cure for this purpose ten loads of gravel. Mr. Maxwell’s salary was 
increased by $150 to $850 per annum. The woman assistant received 
$450. 

April 19. “The legal voters of school District No. 28 met at 
Academy Hall. The object of the meeting was to vote a tax to 
maintain a free public school during the coming year, to provide the 
necessary school furniture, to repair and properly ventilate the build- 
ing, to drain and repair the playgrounds.” 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the foul conditions tolerated 
generally in and about schools until comparatively recent years. The 
writer’s memory is very distinct of that “strange, unwholesome 
smell upon the room, like mildewed corduroys, sweet apples wanting 
air, and rotten books” which characterized a supposedly good Ameri- 
can school of 1861 to 1871 as well as that of which Dickens wrote. 
The toilet facilities were unspeakable. 

July 20. “The geographical wall maps heretofore in use being no 
longer considered fit for the use of the school, the clerk was directed 
to purchase a new set of Warren’s Wall Maps.” 
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Sept. 10th. “On motion the District Clerk was instructed to en- 
gage the services of Miss Maxwell, as assistant in the primary de- 
partment at a salary not to exceed $200 per annum.” This appoint- 
ment increased the number of teachers to three,—Mr. J. B. Maxwell, 
Miss Laura M. Taylor, and Miss J. Eloise Maxwell. 

From this point the records until September 1876, are lacking, ex- 
cept the record of bills paid, from which it is possible to know the 
names of the teachers employed, which will be found in another place. 


1876 


Sept. 7th. “Pursuant to call from the District Clerk the Board 
of Trustees of School District No. 28 met at Decker’s Hall at half 
past seven o’clock P.M.” At this meeting Miss Mary R. Field was 
appointed “as successor to Miss Beers for the space of one month— 
and if, after the expiration of one month she be found qualified, to 
engage her services till April 1st next.” She continued in the service 
of the school for eleven years. “On motion it was decided that the 
principal be held responsible for the conduct of his subordinate 
assistants during school hours.” 

Oct. 10. “It was decided to engage the services of a drawing 
teacher.” At the next meeting, “the teacher of drawing was directed 
to give at least two hours per week instruction in the village school 
and one hour per week at the Vailsburg school, for which services 
she is to be paid five dollars per week.” 


1877 

The year 1877 seems to have been alive with projects for improve- 
ment. On the first of February a call was issued for a popular meet- 
ing to bring about the erection of a new school building. The South 
Orange Bulletin of February 22d contained this item: “The old pine 
board, jack-knife carved desks from our school house were thrown 
out into the yard, and modern desks put in their place’; and, on 
March 1, the following: “Medals were presented to the public school 
by Mr. J. K. Phillips—They were engraved in gold on the back of 
French plate glass and constitute a desirable Keep Sake.” 

In the same issue appeared the “Roll of Honor” of the school, 
which is interesting now more than 50 years later to many of those 
whose names were included and to their friends who still live here. 
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Rank Rank 

Himma’ *Wildéyas..> <= bee oe oe 1 Andrew Taylor 9:2 2---- += 1 
LilliestA.. Hei snc Saene es een 1 John K. Phillips ............--- 1 
Irene Vurrays = oe oe oe lie. *Al bert? Here. 5 6 ee 1 
Delia wAm Cart Vales rng ee 9. <tibbiscs Boe vee aken oe ve) see erates Zz 
Tew Rddies Burke* stees. es alae 9 SRelleaernillips:. . tests me ae Zz 
Trenie. L- PBoé. >see Sees BS Walters 0G. 4s.u are ee ee 4 
Florence I. Groweti.-<.......- Am “Kateeescnimidt: <tc. « o seeneinee 3 
Bennie Baldwin gaceee ee = 5 . Julia Johnston ...........--+--- 4 
Wille Ro Horcé cee ee 5 - Genevieve Maxwell ..-.5...-... Is 
Fred Wildeys sc en ee ee G “Addie® lh.” WildeVo awe eo 6 
Mary > peruley 2. tenets 6 Grace- Deckert” 4... .s.22 3-222: 7 
Harry Wie Hughes). 0 aes 7 “Abel «Mooney (.tieeaes oe & 
Steplien tien Ibeck * 3.2. okie 8 Emma Somerset .........--+-+:: 9 
R.” Milton-i@rowell |. 2c Oye aM anies edwards. oes is. ee 10 
Wellic Ri Sandell”... Lt 

George Ball) 2. 2. eee 12 

Willie .Broomes .4 22-2. --<- sane 13 

Columbia School, Feb. 23, 1877. J BoM 


In the issue of March 29, a fine historical sketch of ‘Old 
South Orange” appeared, giving a complete account of the 
founding of the old school and an accurate description of it. In 
May, reference is made to the fact that there was no fire engine 
in the village, that the cemetery was in bad, neglected condition 
and that the seventeen year locusts had appeared. On May 17 
a baseball game was played between “Merchants” and “Colum- 
bia,” in which the school boys won by a score Ole 2osdope? 

In the issue of May 24, there is an account of a school meet- 
ing, “the most disorderly we ever saw,” adjourned from the one 
held at the call of the Friends of Popular Education. The vote 
was 88 for and 89 against the proposal. A committee had been 
appointed at a preceding meeting to inspect the old building, and 
the report was read by E. H. Mead, to the effect that 146 
pupils could now be accommodated, 138 were enrolled, and the 
average attendance was 117; that narrow, inconvenient stairways 
led to the second story; that the interior was generally delapidated ; 
that in outside appearance it was sound, with good foundation ; that 
the furniture was quite new; that the value of the lot was $2250 to 
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$2500, 75 feet by 172 feet in size; that the school at Vailsburg was 
on low wet ground with a small stream of water running along near 
the foundation ; that the building was in bad condition, accommodating 
24 pupils, with an enrollment of 38, and an average attendance of 
26. Following is the call of the first meeting held February 8: 


“To the Friends of Popular Education. 
South Orange, Feb. 1, 1877. 
Dear Sirs 

“You are earnestly requested to attend a School Meeting to be held in 
the Public School Building, Thursday evening, February 8, at 714 o’clock, 
P.M., sharp, the purpose being to obtain consent to erect a New School 
House. 

“Possibly this matter has not been impressed upon your mind, and you 
may not realize the necessity for, nor the benefits to be derived from a 
new building, therefore the friends of the measure desire to lay before you, 
as concisely as may be, a few reasons for your consideration: 

“I. The old Building is unsafe, unsuitable, uninhabitable in cold weather, 
and unsightly in the extreme. 

“II. It is unsafe because in a panic children could scarcely escape down 
the steep, narrow, winding stairways. 

“III. It is unsuitable because there is not sufficient room for the teachers 
to properly grade the classes, and there are no conveniences, usually found 
in a well regulated Public School. 

“ITV. In very cold weather, with stoves at red heat, it is impossible to 
raise the temperature of the room above 55°, and’ in such a place are sown 
the seeds of suffering, disease and death. 

“V. The outside appearance of the building—being in a prominent loca- 
tion—is such as to create a very unfavorable impression on the minds of 
those who are looking for a pleasant, permanent home. 

“VI. It is simply impossible to have a better school until we have better 
school buildings. 

“VII. No interest will be felt in the school so long as it is held in a 
building having the appearance and frigidity of a barn. 

“VIII. A good Public School would materially aid the Academy,* by 
bringing more people to the place and furnishing graduates for that very 
creditable institution. 

“TX. Our town will never make progress unless we invite people to come 
among us by offering good school facilities. 

“X. Real Estate will never advance in value unless we can add to the 
population of our town. 


*Dr. Daniel T. Clark’s school on Prospect st., afterwards conducted for many years by 
Miss Mary Baldwin. 
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“XT. The proposed new building will afford excellent opportunities for 
acquiring an education for the next hundred years. 

“XII. The location is superior in every respect, being central and 
possessing a commanding view of the valley for miles in either direction. 

“XIII. The plan proposed will enable us to build and throw no heavy 
burden on this generation and no indebtedness on the generation following. 

“XTV, The expending of $10,000 or $15,000 in our midst will not be 
throwing money away but will put bread into the mouths of many poor 
but honest citizens, who are suffering for work. 

“XV. Finally, We, the friends of this measure, demand a suitable place 
wherein to educate our young, and failing to obtain it, our only resort is to 
seek a more favored locality. 

“Tn view of these facts you are earnestly requested to take an active 
part in this movement, signify by your presence and vote that you are in 
favor of it, and urge your neighbor to do likewise. Your assistance is all 
the more needed as a certain element always opposed to improvements 1s 
striving hard against it. 


“THE PROPOSITION. 

“The Trustees desire to build a School House costing $15,000 furnished 
complete. They propose to bond the Village, paying interest and $1000 of 
the principal yearly. The taxable property according to the last assess- 
ment was $1,800,000. If the proposition is agreed to the following table 
will show precisely the rate of taxation to pay the $15,000, supposing 
property remains, after the building is erected, in statu quo; First year, 
per $1000, $1.14; 2nd, $1.10; 3d, $1.06; 4th, $1.02; Sth, .98; 6th, .94; 7th, 
90; 8th, .86; 9th, .82; 10th, .78; 11th, .75; 12th, .71; 13th, 6/2 el4th 03 
15thoy: 

“Should property increase in value, as it is almost certain to do, of course 
the rate of taxation will be proportionately decreased. 

Respectfully, 
Friends of the Proposition.” 


June 26. Special District Meeting. “The motion to appropriate 
$100 for the sinking of a well on the grounds of the school in South 
Orange led to considerable debate. Mr. L. P. Taylor moved to lay 
the motion on the table—lost. Mr. A. W. W. Millers’ motion to 
postpone the matter for two weeks lost. Jos. W. Taylor moved to 
postpone indefinitely—ruled out of order on the ground that a post- 
ponement to a certain day takes precedence of a postponement in- 
definitely. Mr. J. K. Phillip’s motion to amend Mr. Miller’s resolu- 
tion so as to refer the subject to a meeting to be called by the Trus- 
tees was carried.” 
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Mr. Edward Self was chairman of the meeting, the first time for 
many years to come in which he rendered similar service in a period 
of increasing demands for progress with constant forensic battles 
and political maneuvers at school meetings by steadfast and vociferous 
conservatives to prevent the adoption of resolutions proposing any- 
thing new. 

At the same meeting, “it was resolved that the Trustees are justi- 
fied in expending a sum not exceeding fifty dollars for defraying the 
expenses of meetings already held or to be called for the purpose of 
discussing the question of erecting school houses in this District.” 

At this time three teachers were employed in Columbia School 
and one in the Vailsburg School, besides a drawing teacher who 
served in both schools a few hours a week. 


(b) A new building takes the place of the old school house built 
in 1815 
1879 


The trustees met May 1, and made preparations for a special 
meeting of the district to be held on the evening of May 6: “and the 
clerk was furthermore directed by a unanimous vote of the Board 
to have the Public School building in the Village of South Orange 
thoroughly cleansed immediately after said meeting. On motion, J. 
Knox Phillips was authorized to buy a mat and broom for the use 
of Public School No. 28 at South Orange.’ 


May 6. “In accordance with a call for a special meeting of the 
legal voters of School District No. 28—————a meeting was held in 
the School House at South Orange on the evening of May 6th at 8 
o’clock———_Mrr. Theodore Blume* made some remarks upon the 
need of more room for the scholars, and of better accommodations. 
He stated there was enrolled in the Primary department 40 children, 
in the adjoining room 5/7 and in the room upstairs 57, while the 
seating capacity of the Primary room was 37 and the room adjoin- 
ing 60, and 60 in the room upstairs. Mr. Wilson Decker presented a 
plan made by Mr. Dodd of Orange for a brick addition to be erected 


*Theodore Blume had been elected a trustee of the District in 1868 and ap- 
pointed District Clerk. He served in that capacity until his death August 
1883. He seems to have been Township Superintendent in 1866. 
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in the rear of the present School House, but could give no figures 
nor explanations.” The matter was referred to a committee of five, 
to report at an adjourned meeting. The committee consisted of Bak: 
Francis, M. A. Peck, H. D. Degan, Jos. L. Taintor and Philander 
Ball. 

The notice for the subsequent meeting, June 28, called for sub- 
mission of “the question of ordering a district school tax for the 
erection of two school houses in the District, of selling or exchanging 
the public school house and lot at Vailsburg; of selling the Public 
School building in the Village of South Orange; of borrowing or 
raising by taxation or by mortgaging the public school property of 
the District the money necessary for carrying out the decision of the 
meeting. The amount thought to be necessary for this purpose iS 
ten thousand dollars.” At this meeting the committee of five re- 
ported that they believed it to be the very general sentiment of the 
community that the comfort and health of the children, and the best 
interests of the village demanded a decided increase in the school 
facilities. They recommended the erection ofa brick building of 
two stories, only the first to be finished, in four rooms, to accommo- 
date 220 to 240 pupils. They also recommended the sale or the exchange 
of the lot and building in Vailsburgh for a better lot (the old build- 
ing stood in a wet location close by the stream which then flowed 
under South Orange Avenue near Brookdale Avenue), and that a 
new frame building to cost not exceeding $2500 be erected. It is 
evident that the Vailsburg end of the district had now to be reckoned 
with, and whatever came up in South Orange Village must be ac- 
companied by provision for the necessities of Vailsburgh. 

Many meetings of the district had to be called before these ques- 
tions were finally settled and the new building actually authorized 
and completed. At some of them the debates were acrimonious, and 
the parliamentary procedure complicated. On August 7, the Trustees 
voted unanimously to erect the new building on the grounds occupied 
by the present school house, to lease a lot 50 x 100 ft. adjoining 
and move the old building upon it, to be occupied by the school until 
the new building was completed; but the district meeting held the 
next day voted to sell or exchange the present school lot and build 
the new school elsewhere. The Trustees found by October that it 
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was impossible to erect the proposed new building in South Orange 
for the amount appropriated, and called another meeting of the 
district for November 28, which adjourned to the 9th of December 
because the attendance was too small on account of inclement weather. 
After various efforts to secure action in some other direction, the 
meeting voted to approve the plans as they were upon the old lot 
and to call another meeting to vote enough money to carry them 
out. 


1880 


The annual school meeting held in March finally authorized the 
Trustees to issue bonds for $15,000, the first bonds ever authorized 
by the school district, payable in annual installments of $1000 with 
interest at 6%. The discussion developed the fact that building 
material had advanced fully 50% and hence the additional sum was 
called for by the trustees. The vote “for’’ was 82; “against” 60. 

May 28. Trustees: “On motion the furniture for one room in said 
school building, viz., thirty double desks, was ordered to be pro- 
cured.” 

July 1. Annual District Meeting. The trustees were authorized 
to sell at auction the school house and lot in Vailsburg within the 
year 1880. The property was sold for $450.* At a special meeting 
held in October authority was given to issue bonds to finish the upper 
floor of the new South Orange building without partitions at a cost 
of $1500. 

Experience in the financing of needed facilities whose use would 
extend over many years to come by the issue of bonds voted by the 
taxpayers was beginning to take the place of the old methed under 
private control of raising the money by subscription, with long delays 
resulting in depreciation of the property and endurance of bad con- 
ditions. Under the new order it was possible, by rental of the moneys 
required, to give present children opportunity more nearly equal 
to that which would be enjoyed by a later generation when the people 
might be more able to finance the matter out of current funds; just 
as a young family may rent a decent house while still without funds 


*For a time the Vailsburg School was kept in a rented room in a building 
owned by Mr. J. W. Richard, “lately known as the Vailsburg Post Office.” 
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for building, or rent the money to build and gradually arrive at full 
ownership. 

September. Miss Mary Barrett began as teacher of the Vailsburg 
school. She continued in the employ of the district until her death 
in January, 1909, at the age of forty-eight after a service of more 
than twenty-eight years. She was a pupil of the old Columbia School 
and afterwards graduated from the Newark Normal School. She 
was transferred from Vailsburg to Columbia School in 1882 and was 
teacher of the sixth grade until she became in 1904 principal of the 
building then known as “First Street School,” which is now the 
southerly part of the South Orange Junior High School building. 
She was a woman of saintly character. All her years of service were 
marked with increasing efficiency. She impressed every one by her 
remarkable patience, her love of her pupils, and her sense of responsi- 
bility for the development of character. At the first landing of the 
front stairway of her building is today a beautiful memorial placed 
there in her memory,—a memorial full of fine, happy, wholesome, 
song-inspiring action. 

Dec. 16. Trustees. “The clerk was authorized to engage Kilburn 
& Taylor to sell at Public Auction the old Public School house in the 
village of South Orange.” The old building had been moved to the 
lot next door, and was used by the school until the completion of the 
new building in the fall of 1881. The cost of the new building, in- 
cluding the finishing of the upper story in 1883 was $17,094.49. In 
the proceedings leading up to the completion of this building as well 
as the new one erected in Vailsburg, the first amount called for and 
voted was not adequate, and additional sums had to be voted at 
subsequent meetings. That indeed was the habit of the district until 
the last few years. 


1881 

Feb. 24. Trustees. “On motion, the offer of Mr. Charles C. 
Briggs to present the new school house with a vane was accepted and 
the thanks of the Board tendered to said gentleman.’ There had been 
a vane on the “steeple” of the old building. The iron standard of the 
new vane now erected was probably the same as that which was on 
the building of 1815, only a new “feather” being required. In 1910 
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it was replaced as nearly as possible in its old location, when the 
whole structure was remodeled and enlarged to its present capacity, 
and there it is to this day. 

August 18. Trustees. “On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered 
to the Principal, Teachers, and Scholars of the Public School in the 
village of South Orange for their kindness in furnishing the office of 
the Board of Trustees with a new set of furniture.” No doubt it was 
convenient to have such equipment for the use also of the principal and 
teachers, but it took many years before the public was willing to 
furnish more than the barest necessities. 

Oct. 27. Trustees. “A communication of Wm. E. Conrow in 
regard to use of the upper floor of the school house on Sundays by 
the Presbyterian church received, and, on motion, the use of the 
said upper floor was granted at the rate of three dollars for each and 
every Sunday on which said upper floor may be used by said Pres- 
byterian Church.” At that time the church was engaged in erecting 
the stone building which now stands at the head of the old Common, 
looking west. The new school and the new church were evidences 
of the rapidly changing and increasing population of the village. The 
upper hall of the school was divided into class rooms and furnished 
with school equipment in 1883, a year or two later. 


1883 

June 28. Trustees. “The clerk was authorized to have two hitch- 
ing posts put up at the gate of the school house in Vailsburg.” 

July 10. District Meeting. “The following resolution was moved 
by Mr. Francis, seconded by Mr. Nevius, and unanimously carried ; 
Whereas, it is the opinion of this meeting that the salary paid to 
Mr. J. B. Maxwell as Principal of this School is an inadequate com- 
pensation for the amount and quality of the service rendered, there- 
fore be it resolved that the Trustees of this School District be and 
are hereby respectfully requested to increase the said salary to fifteen 
hundred (1500) Dollars per annum; said increase to take effect at 
once. Mr. Theodore Blume stated that in his opinion it was now too 
late for the Trustees to comply with this request for the coming year.” 
The salary was then $1200. Although the matter was brought up again 
at subsequent annual meetings, Mr. Maxwell never got the increase 
and his salary at the close of his administration was $1300. 
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Auge 7. Trustees: =” On motion, Mr. J. Knox Phillips was in- 
structed to engage Miss Mary D. Squier as teacher of English 
branches and vocal music at a salary of $500.” It is not to be sup- 
posed that children did not sing in school up to that time; but this. 
means the introduction of ‘nstruction in the reading of music, which 
at that time was done by the so-called “Tonic-sol-Fa system.” “On 
motion, Mr. Phillips was empowered to contract for slating black- 
boards at 4 cents per square foot.” The blackboards were all of 
wood. “Mr. M. P. Smith was authorized to attend to hanging the 
old bell,” the same old bell perhaps that hung in the belfry of the 
old stone school that stood out on the Common in 1814. That bell 
did not cease ringing regularly to call the school till 1910, when the 
building was remodeled. One of those capers, which become estab- 
lished by custom, occurred every year toward the last. Just as the 
“Commencement” exercises closed, the rope hanging down in the 
corridor under the bell would be seized by sizable lads, and several 
loud, clanging, claps of the bell, succeeded by scampering feet, 
showed that adventure was in the air and freedom had arrived with 
the vacation. Even when the principal directed the janitor to pull 
the rope up through the hole in the ceiling out of sight,—that meant 
nothing to the youngsters ; they rang the bell just the same. 

In August, upon the death of Theodore Blume, Henry Lilly be- 
came district clerk, continuing until 1893, just before the reorganiza- 


tion of the district under the new Township System of the law of 
1894. 


(c) The practice begins of giving teachers an opportunity to visit 
other teachers and observe their work. Promotion of bright 
pupils during the term is considered. Henry Bendwig begins 
his thirty-four years of service as janitor. 


1884 

Apr. 24. Trustees. “/A communication having been received from 
Miss Mary Field in regard to granting the teachers the necessary time 
to visit other schools, after some discussion it was ordered that all the 
teachers be allowed to be absent one day each for the purpose of 
making the visits mentioned, subject to such arrangements as the prin- 
cipal thinks best to make. The question of the promotion of pupils 
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during the term having been introduced by the chairman it was dis- 
cussed by the Board, but as they were not fully informed as to the 
present practice in our schools, on motion it was ordered that the clerk 
be instructed to confer with the principal in regard to the matter and re- 
port to the Board at a future meeting.” 

These are the first records concerning two very important matters, 
which have since become standard practice, showing progress in 
the public graded school system arising from a new type of experi- 
ence and new problems. From 1850 onward there had been constant 
consultation and discussion amongst educators, leaders and teachers 
alike,—reporting experiences in trying out new plans of adminis- 
tration, new materials and subject matter, and new methods of teach- 
ing. Indeed the progress of edu- 
cation throughout this country is 
due to the co-operative effort of 
the whole teaching profession, 
voluntarily organized from the 
Natignal Education Association 
down to the local schools, rather 
than to government initiative. The 
fact that, from one end of this 
vast land to the other, the schools 
give practically the same oppor- 
tunity, teach the same ideals, and 
have equally progressed is due to 
this free effort of Democracy. 

No matter how experienced a 
teacher may be, he finds instruc- 
tion, inspiration or warning in es 
observing the work of another 
teacher. The difficulty of adjustment of pupils to a common rate of 
progress by grades, and the danger in mass instruction of trying to fit 
all abilities into one mold were already arousing concern. 

January 31, the name of Henry Bendwig appears for the first 
time on the payroll, at $13 per month as janitor of Columbia School. 
He continued in that capacity thirty-four years till 1918. For some 
years he was at the same time janitor of the First Presbyterian 
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Church. Probably no other character in the community has ever 
been so familiar to child and grown up. And he could many a tale 
unfold of youthful pranks, concerning which at the time he dis- 
creetly held his peace. 

May 6. A special meeting of the District. A resolution was pre- 
sented to levy a district tax of $2800 for maintaining the public 
schools of the district. “Mr. Self said he favored the resolution but 
thought it should be acted upon by a larger meeting for by reason 
of stormy weather only ten persons were present—Mr. Kitchell 
moved an adjournment, the motion was lost. The resolution offered 
by Mr. Francis was unanimously adopted.” 

Here is an early example of a fact that has caused. those charged 
with the administration of the schools much anxiety. Except on 
occasions when the community has previously been aroused by public 
controversy, the meetings of the legal voters and elections of mem- 
bers of the Board of Education have been little attended. There 
have been occasions even when large sums of money were to be 
voted, when there were no voters present except members of the 
administration and others hurriedly brought in, barely sufficient to act 
as necessary officials. Most men of the type best fitted for the responsi- 
bility of public education are not self-seeking. They are actuated 
only by willingness to perform their duty and to carry their share of 
public service, receiving their reward in the realization of duty well 
done, approved by their fellowmen. The conscientious performance 
of the duties of the office of Trustee requires a vast amount of time 
and energy, much patience in trying circumstances sure to arise, and 
no end of wisdom in solving problems, often involving as much real 
statesmanship as if they were on a vast scale and exactly as important 
in the small field involved. So long as things go well, the people, 
being satisfied, feel no need of attending to their duty of approval ; 
but there is always a possibility that an infinitesimal minority of the 
people may upset generally approved work by taking possession of 
a poorly attended meeting or a neglected election. While, indeed, it 
has never happened that way here, it is nevertheless a source of 
anxiety to those who carry the heavy responsibility of the conduct 
of the schools. 
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A report was made at the next meeting of the trustees upon “the 
present practice of promotions in our schools and found that exam- 
inations and promotions were had only once a year and that pupils were 
advanced only one class each year. Reports were received from Prin- 
cipal and teachers of their work on visiting day and action deferred 
until the trustees have time to examine them.” 

At the moment, it was an era of good feeling and appreciation. 
The salaries of the Principal and four out of the nine teachers were 
increased. But a quite different period was approaching. 


(d) The Compulsory Education Act of 1884 makes difficult prob- 
lems of discipline hard to get rid of. A new class of a higher 
grade, perhaps equivalent to first year of high School, is es- 
tablished. Retirement of Mr. Maxwell, and appointment of 
Thomas B. Dates. 


Sept. Ist, 1884. “The clerk reported that electric bells had been 
put in the South Orange School house and that they worked very 
satisfactorily. The clerk reported that a book of record had been 
purchased and that in future the names of all the pupils with their 
ages, time of entering and leaving school will be recorded therein 
together with such other data as will make a permanent record of 
pupils and teachers.’’ No doubt such a record was attempted, but 
appreciation of the value of it was still so small that the records 
were carelessly treated and thrown away when they began to seem 
a little old, so that in 1900 almost nothing was to be found except 
miscellaneous scraps. 

Other signs of progressive ideas began to appear. Sept. 25, the 
principal requested the Trustees to employ the drawing teacher an- 
other hour, and her time was increased to eight hours a week and 
her salary to $343.00. “The question of introducing calisthenics 
into the schools of the District was then taken up and after some 
discussion was laid over. The clerk was instructed to inform the 
Principal to consider the question of introducing fire drill into the 
schools.” 

Nov. 28. “A communication was received from Miss Field apply- 
ing to have a work on Physiology and Hygiene entitled ‘The Man 
Wonderful in the House Beautiful’ introduced into her class as a 
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reading book.” This was done. Here was evidence of the beginning 
of care on the part of the schools for the better health of the pupils, a 
thing which in time included that instruction concerning alcohol and 
narcotics which in another generation did much to create in the mind 
of the people the purpose, not only to increase temperance by volun- 
tary self-control, but to destroy the saloon. 

Dec. 31. Trustees. “On motion of Mr. Morrow it was ordered 
that the District Clerk ascertain if any suspensions have been made 
recently in the schools and to request the Principal to report to the 
Board immediately when suspensions are made, giving cause for such 
suspension, etc. The District Clerk presented a draft of a circular 
‘ntended for circulation among the residents of the district, giving 
information relative to the public schools, including the new method 
of discipline, recently put on trial in Columbia School.” The circular 
was printed but on reconsideration was not issued. 

There is no record of this new method of discipline; but the 
memory of Mr. Harry Becker, present chief of the fire department, 
is very distinct as to what it was. “There was a system of ‘demerits’ 
limited to 25. For some violation of the rules of school you were 
punished by receiving a demerit. When you got 10 you were cautioned 
by the Principal; when you got 15, your name was read out before 
your class; upon 20 demerits your name was read before the assembly 
of the whole school; and on reaching 25 demerits, you were notified 
before the assembled school that you had reached the record for 
suspension, and thereupon were suspended from the schooltaamunee 
succeeded in getting the whole 25 on the second day, and suffered 
the consequences. 


1885 

The annual meeting of March, 1885, voted the establishment of a 
kindergarten class in the South Orange School. At the next meeting 
of the Trustees one finds it “ordered that Monroe’s advanced Second 
Readers be supplied for Miss Baldwin’s room as supplementary read- 
ers.’ At the same meeting another room was ordered furnished and a 
teacher procured for it. 

Sept. 3. Trustees. “Resolved That in order to increase the eff- 
ciency of the Columbia School a new class of a higher grade shall 
be formed at the commencement of the coming term to be taught 
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by the Principal. Each of the two classes assigned to him. will be 
required to hold morning and afternoon sessions.” 

Sept. 30. Trustees. “The District Clerk was requested to notify 
the Principal that he could spend half a day twice a month visiting 
the Vailsburg School.’”’ This was the first authority given for super- 
vision, coming curiously at a time when the Principal had been 
complaining that he had no time to visit classes in his own building, 
and when he had two classes to teach in his own room. 


1886 


As twenty years of Mr. Maxwell’s service drew to a close, a new 
type of community had grown up around the school, demanding 
different standards. The Trustees finally refused to re-appoint him 
in 1886, when he retired in the midst of bitter criticism directed 
against the Trustees who had no doubt taken their action because of 
other criticism against the conduct of the school. In 1891 he became 
principal of the school at Jefferson Village (Maplewood) where he 
was still. in charge in 1900 when the writer became Supervising 
Principal of the District. He died at the age of sixty. He was a 
very modest man and a good teacher, accustomed to getting along 
with inadequate equipment, perhaps not sufficiently aggressive. No 
doubt the desirability of a college trained man began to be felt in 
view of the approaching need of high school instruction in the public 
school, to be had here at this time only in private schools by those 
at least fairly well-to-do. Mr. Maxwell was not a college man. 

Feb. 25. Trustees. A communication was “received from the 
Principal Mr. Maxwell asking for an increase in salary to fifteen 
hundred dollars.” Instead of granting the increase the Trustees 
appointed another principal in his place. 

Annual Meeting, March 16. “Mr. Daniel T. Clark in a few appro- 
priate remarks presented to the District two old books of minutes 
of Columbia School beginning in 1814.” These books still in the 
possession of the District, are the source of much of the informa- 
tion concerning the early years of the District. 

“The Trustees appointed the following teachers for the year 
1886-87 : 
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M: Hei Mattisonseere eae ee £4505 oC Louise: Stolle. tee eee ee $550 
Lucy E. Woodbury™. .......... 450 Harriet A. West, Vailsburg.. 400 
AES Sa tiene roe ee se tte 350 Mary A. Ney (Drawing) ... 343 
Lillian J. Field, Vailsburg .... 600 Sarah J. Churchill (Music).. 250” 


“On motion it was ordered that Thomas Benton Dates be ap- 
pointed Principal of Schools in the District for the next school year 
at a salary of $1300 per year.” 

From the foregoing some idea may be had of the salaries paid 
teachers here at that time. As compared with those paid elsewhere, 
they were fair. By 1890, the class teachers were receiving from $500 
to $650; and in 1894, the last of the old separate districts, from 
$500 to $700. 

There was much bitter controversy in the community over the 
failure to re-engage Mr. Maxwell; but not the slightest reference 
to this appears in the minutes until the next annual meeting in March, 
1887, when, in seconding the renomination of Mr. Henry Lilly as 
trustee, Mr. J. M’C. Morrow “gave at length the history of the re- 
removal of Mr. J. B. Maxwell.’”” And that is the whole record. 

Mr. Maxwell’s last report, for the year ending Aug. 31, 1886, 
gives the enrollment for the year which was 
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Waoion *CV ailsbure) eo ces coe ee 93 431 





There had been a decrease of 29 in Vailsburg “due to the removal 
of the stables* and a consequent decrease in the school population.” 

“TI must repeat,” he says, “what I said in a communication to the 
Board made in 1885. It is a mistake in a school of this size to con- 
fine the Principal to a single class room, and thus prevent him from 
spending some time in the other rooms in order that he may inspect 
the work of his teachers.” 


1887 

March 24. The usual vacation of “Institute week” was allowed. 
Since 1855-6 these Institutes, required by law, had regularly been 
held in the county for the purpose of conferences, lectures, and in- 
struction, looking to the constant improvement of teachers in ser- 
vice. After some years the time required for this in this county was 


*For the horse car line then running on South Orange Avenue. 
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reduced to one day. None have been held here since the one held in 


Glen akidve ini 1921. 


(e) Adnumstration of E. C. Sherman. 
Free text books. Vailsburg district set off. Three year high 
school course established. First diploma issued in 1888. Effects 
of the Compulsory Education act. Purchase of adjoining house 
and lot for Manual Training and Laboratory. Arbor Day first 
observed. High School Course extended to four years. Vac- 
cination first required. Request of teacher for release in mid- 
term dened. New heating 
system installed.  Resig- 
nation of Mr. Sherman 
and appointment of George 
J. McAndrew as principal. 


1887 


In the spring, the Trustes per- 
emptorily discharged the new 
Principal and one of the new 
teachers, because “‘the best inter- 
ests of the school” made this ac- 
tion imperative, and Mr. Elmer 
C. Sherman was appointed at 
$1300, to begin in the fall of 1887. 

Sept. 1. The trustees “deter- 
mined that it would be more satis- Baste oe ee 
factory to the people of the dis- 
trict and the patrons of the public schools to have the text books, slates 
and pencils, and drawing materials and drawing books furnished to the 
pupils free.” and so ordered. 

Henry Bendwig’s salary was increased to $400 per year and he 
was now to give his entire time to the district and to be relieved at 
any time by giving one month’s notice. 


1888 
Annual District Meeting, March 20. Mr. Morrow offered “the 
following resolution: Resolved that it is the sense of this meeting 
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that the Vailsburg portion of the District be set off as a separate 
district.” The resolution was unanimously adopted, and a year later 
Vailsburg was set off by the county superintendent as a separate dis- 
trict, known as District No. 29 of Essex County. 

May 31. “The Principal requested that a diploma be voted to 
Miss Etta A. Kilburn and that he have permission to take up the 
seats in the two rear rooms in the lower floor to accommodate visitors 
during the closing exercises. On motion a diploma was voted to 
Miss Kilburn, the first graduate of the high school.” 

Oct. 31, 1888. “The principal reported the suspension of Robert 

— for habitual truancy and coming into the school room 
under the influence of liquor.” 


1889 


Jan. 31. “The principal in a communication called the attention 
of the Board to the law in regard to truant children. The question 
of what action the Board should take in regard to truant children was 
discussed and the following resolutions adopted: 


“Resolved, That Henry Bendwig be appointed truant officer for 
school district No. 28. 


“Resolved, That the Truant Officer of this district be and is here- 
by instructed to notify the parents of [four boys’ names given] that 
the boys named are not attending any school and to require said 
parents to cause said children to attend some recognized school within 
five days from receipt of notice.” 

Compulsory Education was adopted in 1884, but enforcement of 
the act for years got no further than “notices” to parents, and kindly 
attempts to secure their co-operation, such as, when in 1892 “‘the 
two M——————— boys were reported by the Principal as being 
habitual truants,” a member of the Board volunteered to see the 
boys’ mother again and call her attention to the law. For three years 
at least these boys had been a nuisance in the school. 

At the beginning, many parents resented the new compulsory edu- 
cation law, took the attitude that they could do as they pleased with 
their own children, and denounced the assumption by the state of 
authority to compel their children to attend, if they chose to keep _ 
them out to help at home or to go to work. In angry astonishment, 
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some were apt to say to the school master, “Do you mean to tell me 
that I have no authority to do as I please with my own child?” It 
was not until “‘teeth’’ were put into the act and magistrates enforced 
fines and even imprisonment upon delinquent and defiant parents, 
that the act became even reasonably effective. 

In order to afford relief for the first primary grade which had over 
60 pupils, it was determined to rent a room in the hall of the “Tem- 
perance Society.” This was the old school building which had been 
displaced in 1880, and now stood next door. 

In September a committee was appointed to negotiate for the pur- 
chase of land for extension of the school building. Mr. Keogh of- 
fered to sell his lot, 59 ft. x 239 ft., adjoining the front of the 
school lot on the Common and extending in L shape across the rear 
for $7000, and at a special District Meeting held Nov. 11, the. Dis- 
trict gave authority for its purchase. 


1890 

January 30. “Resolved. That each teacher be required to report to 
the Principal in writing on the 15th of each month, the condition of 
her class; the work and plans which have been executed during the 
preceding month, and submit such suggestions and criticisms for the 
improvement of her class as she may deem advisable, and that the 
Principal submit a like report in writing to the Trustees on the 20th 
of each month, with like suggestions and criticisms, and that he submit 
the reports of the teachers with his report.” 

At the annual District Meeting, March, 1890, “a resolution in 
due legal form was presented appropriating $5500 for school pur- 
poses and $1000 for Manual Training’ which was adopted. This 
was the beginning of manual training as a part of the course of 
study. An equal amount for this purpose was to be received from 
the state. 

March 27. “The Principal in his monthly report advocated the 
proper celebration of Arbor Day by planting shade trees in South 
Orange Avenue by the school children if they can collect the money 
to cover the expenditure.” 

The Principal was granted leave to be absent three days for the 
purpose of visiting the schools where manual training is taught in 
Montclair, Orange, New York and Philadelphia. 
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“Resolved, That the following committee of ladies be appointed 
and that they be requested to visit the public schools of Orange and 
Montclair and inspect the manual training especially for the benefit 
of the girls and report to the Board at its next meeting: Mrs. James 
McC. Morrow, Mrs. E. F. Church, Mrs. H. Lillvs. Mirsaen 8 Be 
Hutchinson, Miss Belknap, Mrs. E. C. Sherman, Mrs. W. Howard 
White.” This committee reported at the next meeting, and was re- 
quested to continue, reporting from time to time as might seem de- 
sirable. 

The old dwelling formerly occupied by Mr. Stone on the land re- 
cently bought from Mr. Keogh was now remodeled sufficiently for use 
of the manual training department, and Miss Elizabeth Trippett of 
Montclair was appointed teacher of Manual training and drawing 
at $800 from Sept. 1, 1890. The building was known as the “Annex”, 
and in course of time and until 1904 housed the science classes of the 
growing high school department, including physical and chemical 
laboratories, as well as woodwork and cooking. 

In September, 1890, Mr. Sherman’s salary was $1700. Besides 
himself there were one high school teacher, Miss Margaret Crownin- 
shield at $650, eight grade teachers, and one teacher of manual train- 
ing and drawing. The total enrollment of Columbia School was 324, 
an increase of 39 or 13.7%. 

Dec. 1. “The Principal was instructed to require the children to 
come to school in a presentable condition as to cleanliness.” 


1891 

The school had depended upon a well for water. Now the District 
Clerk “was authorized to have the Village water put into both school 
buildings,—no lead pipe to be used.” The high school course in 
Columbia School was extended to four years. “Mr. Lilly was author- 
ized to employ Mr. A. Robertson to audit the accounts of the 
District,” the first employment of an auditor. 

Dec. 4. Because of threat of small pox, the first requirement of 
vaccination was ordered at a special meeting of the Trustees. “On 
motion of Dr. Mandeville the Principal was directed to issue notice 
to parents of children attending school that they are required to- 
present within 7 days a certificate from a physician that they have 
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been vaccinated or that it is not needed because of previous vaccina- 
tion.” All sorts of contagious diseases are endemic in this great 
Metropolitan area, and from time to time break out of control in 
certain parts of it. On the whole, the most serious are influenza 
or grippe and common colds. A dry, windy, dusty, day in New York, 
or in any of the business centers, is enough to scatter infection 
throughout the whole commuting area. The Christmas Holidays, 
when children swarm in the great stores, spread colds, whooping 
cough, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and measles, whose germs are car- 
ried out in the spray of the breath. 

Attendance at school falls by the last of F ebruary as low as 65% in 
kindergarten, 83% in the first three grades, 84% in the intermediate 
grades and 86% in the high school. Small pox would take the same 
toll now, as in the days when it was classified as a plague, if modern 
methods of prevention had never been discovered. As one can now 
be rendered immune from diphtheria, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, 
and possibly measles, the spread of such diseases also may be re- 
duced or prevented. There has always been much insistence upon 
liberty against submission to inoculation; but the advantage to be 
gained by improved preventive methods is so great that compulsory 
laws concerning them have tended to be enforced with less and less 
Opposition. 

A rather frequent difficulty arising in the administration of schools 
comes from the desire of teachers to be released from their contracts, 
sometimes, after acceptance of appointment and signing of a con- 
tract, just before the opening of school or in the midst of the term, 
when it is extremely difficult to fill the vacancy,—often impossible 
to do so satisfactorily. This sometimes arises, not from necessity 
such as illness or family obligations, but in order to take a better 
place, or to get married, or the like. The work of teaching is in a 
sense a “‘seasonal’”’ business. Between terms plenty of teachers are 
usually available; but in the midst of the term’s work there are few 
good teachers unemployed. The necessity of engaging a new and 
usually inferior teacher at such a time is frequently nothing less 
than a disaster to the class. The following is the first record of ab- 
solute refusal to release on the part of the Board: 
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1892 

~ Nov. 16. “The request of Miss Spratt for release from contract 
was taken up and on motion unanimously refused. In taking this 
action they desired to express their esteem for Miss Spratt and in- 
structed the clerk to write her to that effect.” 

“On motion the Board by unanimous vote resolved that no re- 
leases from contract would be granted in the future.” Miss Spratt 
replied, “she thought best to resign and requested that her resignation 
take effect November 28.” Miss Spratt was informed that the Board 
refused to release her from her contract and that she was expected 
to continue her duties. Nevertheless she did quit on three days notice 
and the Board had to fill her place. She left in order to accept 
another position. 

Until 1892 the building had been heated by hot air furnaces 
which were inadequate. These were removed and a hot water system 
installed. At the same time a ventilating system was introduced, in- 
cluding a gas engine to drive fans which maintained suction from 
each room and drove the foul air out from a central point. When the 
building was enlarged in 1898, the engine was placed in the base- 
ment of the new part and an elaborate system of wood partitions for 
distribution of the air filled a good share of the space now used tor 
a lunch room. | 

Nov. 16. “Two graduates of our high school were admitted to 
Cornell University in September last, on the certificate of the Prin- 
cipal. Several other recent graduates are successfully pursuing 
courses in higher institutions.” One of the two at Cornell was 
Charles H. Rammelkamp, who graduated from Cornell with high 
honors in 1896, received the degree of Ph.D. in 1900, became pro- 
fessor of history and political science at Illinois College and at the 
age of 31, in 1905, was appointed president of that college, a posi- 
tion which he still occupies. At that time he was probably the young- 
est college president in the country. He has recently published “Thhi- 
nois College—A Centennial History.” 


1893 
Henry Lilly retired from the Board of Trustees and from the. 


office of District Clerk in which he had served ten years, from the 
death of Theodore Blume in 1883. The records of this period are 
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remarkable for their completeness and the expert character of his 
financial reports, as well as his beautiful penmanship. He was suc- 
ceeded as District Clerk by Norman R. Burghart who had been a 
member of the Board since 1892, continuing as District Clerk till 
1901 and as member of the Board till 1903. 

June 21. “A communication was received from Mr. Sherman 
asking to be released from his contract for the ensuing year [in good 
time for the choice of his successor]. Action was taken by the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 

“WHEREAS, We are in receipt of a communication from our principal 
Elmer C. Sherman asking for a release from his contract for the 
ensuing year, 

“Resolved, That his request be granted though it reaches us at a 
time when the best opportunities for securing a new principal have 
passed and when many arrangements: have been entered into without 
reference to the convenience of his successor. 

“Resolved, That the strictures on certain methods of this Board 
contained in his communication after careful consideration, in our 
estimation have no foundation. 

“Resolved, That we extend to Mr. Sherman on his retirement from 
the school our thanks for his past services and our best wishes for 
his future. 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be spread in full upon the minutes 
of the Board.” 


Mr. Sherman engaged in the publishing of an educational journal 
in New York, earned the degree of Ph.D., became county superin- 
tendent of schools of Essex County, and in 1904 was appointed Super- 
intendent of schools of Englewood, remaining there until his death 
in 1918. He was from 1900 personally known to the writer who 
found him a gentleman to the core, scholarly, discreet, and well- 
poised. He was a loved, respected and useful member of the educa- 
tional organizations that have had so much to do with the develop- 
ment of education in this state. 

During the summer of 1893, Dr. George J. McAndrew was en- 
gaged as principal at $1800, the same as received by Dr. Sherman, 
continuing in that position seven years until 1900, during the period 
when the three districts of the township were combined by law into 
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one school district, (1894) and the first addition to Columbia School 
was erected (1898). 

Nov. 25. “The attention of the Board was called to the truancy of 
Samuel ——_—————. Mr. McAndrew was requested by resolution 
to communicate with his mother and if the usual irregularity in at- 
tendance continued to expel him from the school.” This is the first 
use of the word “expel” in the records of the board. This same 
Cain was first suspendedman October, 1889, ‘for defiant 
disobedience.” It was no easy matter always to enforce the compul- 
sory attendance act, when the pupil’s conduct in school was intolerable 
and one dreaded to bring action to fine a mother, or to arrest and 
bring the boy as an “incorrigible” before courts which were not yet 
ready to take decisive action where the offense seemed to the court 
only “cutting up in school,” no matter how long continued. 

The idea of expelling is of course contrary to the idea of the 
compulsory education act; the child is supposed to be compelled to 
be in some school, not expelled from all, even if he has to be put in 
one from which he cannot get out. Without schools specifically de- 
signed to care for the non-criminal truant, the enforcement of the 
act has been to some extent a discouraging responsibility for those 
charged with that duty. The responsibility has however led to the 
establishment of special classes for difficult cases and to the con- 
scientious study of ways to make school work more attractive, to fit 
the requirements to the actual capacity of the child, and to find ways 
to secure self-respect on the part of children who find themselves 
unable to measure up at all with their class mates. 

1894 

The last annual District Meeting of School District No. 28 was 
held on the 17th of April, and voted a tax of $5000 for current ex- 
penses and $1000 for manual training. The receipts for the preced- 
ing year were $14,231.54. 

May 11. Trustees. “The desirability of instituting a class in cook- 
ing was warmly discussed without reaching any conclusion. The 
matter was referred to a committee of two to report at the next 
meeting.” At the next meeting two weeks later the committee re- . 
ported “warmly in favor of the step,” and the committee on teachers 
was “empowered to engage a teacher for the cooking and sewing de- 
partments in the manual training school.” 


XIX 
JEFFERSON VILLAGE SCHOOL 


District No. 27 IN THE COUNTY OF ESSEX 
1867—1894 


A new Building Erected, 1869-70, now the Municipal Building 
of Maplewood. 


James Ricalton becomes Principal, 1871-1891 less one and one- 
half years. Unique and interesting records kept by Daniel Mor- 
TISON. 


1867 


At the beginning of the new period of progress under the compre- 
hensive act of 1867, the newly appointed County Superintendent re- 
adjusted the school districts as parts of the county, not necessarily 
following the old lines. He combined the Vaux Hall district, which 
had the little brick school house on Tuscan Road, with the Jefferson 
Village District into District No. 27 in the County of Essex. The 
District included a part of the town of Millburn until 1894, when 
each township as a whole became one school district. 


1869 


At the Annual Meeting in April, 1869, the trustees were directed 
to sell the two old buildings, purchase another site, and erect a new 
building. The old building and lot in Jefferson village were sold to 
C. V. S. Roosevelt for $2000, and an acre of land bought from 
Thomas Baker for $1100 of which Mr. Daniel H. Carpenter con- 
tributed $100 out of his own pocket. Plans were secured from L. A. 
Gouch of Yonkers, N. Y., and the building now used as the Municipal 
building of Maplewood was erected. 


1870 


The new building was dedicated with appropriate exercises Janu- 
ary 31, and at that time Daniel H. Carpenter read a detailed history 
of the District from April 1, 1818. 
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He called attention to the fact that in the period of 42 years 
down to 1860 there had been no less than forty five teachers, of whom 
only one had taught more than three “quarters.” He quoted from 
reports of the State Superintendent and the county superintendent 
upon the general need throughout the state of good school houses: 
instead of poor school houses ill equipped. “One thing more, there 
may be some here who like to make comparisons financially. To such 





MAPLEWOOD SCHOOL, 1870-1903. 


I would say whereas in 1868 you had school property valued at 
$2000 you have now that which is worth at a very low estimate 
$8000 and all at an outlay of $4000, and, above all, whereas your 
property was rated in the state report as ‘bad’ I feel certain now it 
will be ‘good’ !” 

Rev. John Emory in his address declared it to be his opinion that 
only a free people could sustain free schools, and that so long as we 
have schools which children of all denominations can freely attend 
so long will this nation have full civil and religious liberty. 
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In speaking of these exercises, the newspaper account says, 
“Maplewood, formerly Jefferson Village, is a pleasant little neigh- 
borhood between South Orange and Millburn, on the Morris and 
Essex Railroad, with four trains each way daily—The house is a 
handsome frame building, two stories high besides basement. It is 
32 by 56, with a projection and pediment in front, five by twelve.” 

The fact that there were four trains a day each way did not seem 
to count against the selection of the site which immediately adjoined 
the railroad, and one acre seemed ample for all time to come. In 
time it became impossible to conduct a class while a train was passing, 
and this happened so frequently that the location for school purposes 
became most distracting. 


The final report on the cost of the building was as follows: 


(TC MACTS giOt G AMCee ak. rere es Ure Aen wos ok $1000.00 

Costs, OUOULLCIIONG ys ME SS ea. ioe ee a 6041.68 $7041.68 
Nit OOSEV Elta ea mat ee Gn kinases ay oa $2000.00 

Received from sale of the brick school on 
NOREEN ad ROCCE YG 6 tk Ae a7 lyn eae re cee a ee 415.00 

IVECCIVEU SILOMMACAXSIEVIEST 0 Uc es ss. hed es whe 0 4300.00 $6715.00 


In the following April, $900 additional was raised by district tax “to liquidate 
the debt on the new school house and to finish, furnish, and to build a fence 
around the same.” 

Sept. Ist. “The Trustees, Messrs. Carpenter, Crowell and Mor- 
rison, met at the house of D. H. Carpenter and hired Miss Jane 
Courter for one term of twelve weeks for the sum of $120, and Miss 
Anna C. Dunnell as assistant for the sum of $50. Adjourned, Danl. 
Morrison Clerk.” After the Annual District meeting, then for a 
year or two held in September, at which Samuel A. Gardner was 
elected trustee in place of Charles R. Crowell, Daniel Morrison was 
chosen president and Samuel Gardner district clerk. 

Oct. 19. “The trustees decided to give Mr. Daniel Morrison the 
proceeds from the singing association for attending the hall (keeping 
it in order for the meetings of said association and for Mr. Hick- 
son’s Sunday School also).” 


1871 
Women teachers served during that year, but in August “the trus- 
tees met at the Hall (Mr. W. H. Riker being present with them) and 
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hired Mr. Riker for a term of twelve weeks at a salary of two hundred 
dollars for the twelve weeks. In November the trustees sent Mr. Riker 
a note of dismissal, then “interviewed a Mr. James Ricalton, an appli- 
cant for situation as Teacher and hired him for a term of twelve weeks 
at two hundred dollars for the twelve weeks.”’ This Mr. Ricalton be- 
came a famous teacher in these parts, remaining in charge of the school 
until 1891, except a period of one and a half years, while absent on an 
exploring expedition for Thomas A. Edison. 


1872 
April 16. “Trustees met at the Hall, and the Teacher (Mr. Rical- 
ton) being present, said that he could get a lady friend of his to 
assist him in the school from now until the first of August for 
$30.00, and to give him a chance to do better justice to the elder 
scholars. We told him to set her to work. Adjourned. 
S. B. GarDNER DC.” 


1873 

March 22nd. “Trustees met at the house of Mr. Gardner. All 
present. Unanimously resolved to send Mr. Ricalton a note of dis- 
missal. Squared up all business for the year and adjourned.” 

April 18. “The resolution of March 22nd was rescinded and the 
Teacher requested to remain in charge of the school the remainder 
of the present school year.” 

June 25. “The resolution to hire no teacher for a longer term 
than twelve weeks was repealed, and an offer was sent to Mr. 
Ricalton offering him $900 to teach our school from the first of 
September 1873 to the last of June 1874, which offer has been ac- 
cepted.” 


1875 

“Sept. 25. The Trustees having received notice that the D. L. & 
W. Railroad Company wanted a part of the schoolhouse lot to 
straighten their road, the Trustees met at M. R. Smith’s house to 
consider the question and they agreed to send the clerk to Bloom- 
field to see the County Superintendent of Public Schools and ask 
his advice about the selling of part of the school house lot. 

The clerk went and on the 9th day of October received an answer 
from Mr. Davis, County Superintendent, and his advice was that 
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we should call a meeting of the legal voters and state the case to 
them and he thought that we had better put in the notice that we 
wanted to raise money to hire an assistant teacher for the balance 
of the year.” 

The district meeting held about a month later authorized the sale to 
the railroad of not to exceed one-tenth of an acre of the school lot, for 
not less than at the rate of $1300 per acre, provided that the rail- 
road company should leave the school grounds thoroughly protected 
as to fence &c as at present.” 

The Railroad Company did not push the matter at once, and it 
drifted along until 1893, just before District No. 27 was absorbed by 
the Township district. Then the matter was actively pushed; but 
conditions had changed considerably in the intervening eighteen 
years. The voters were insistent upon a higher price, and the rail- 
road wanted more land. Several district meetings were held, at 
which demands were made ranging up to $1800 for the required 
one-seventh of an acre. The Railroad would pay no more than $1000, 
and the land was finally sold for $1000, which was paid March 17, 
1896, twenty-one years after the matter was first taken up. 

At about this time there was much criticism on account of the fact 
that, while insurance had been taken out on the building and the 
agent paid therefor, the premium had not been paid to the insurance 
Company, which intended to cancel the policy. A committee of two 
was appointed by the district meeting to wait on the agent “and see 
what could be done with it or about it.” Their report was not very 
favorable, but the trustees themselves went to the agent “to see if 
they could get the money in some way, and when they met with him 
he said it was paid and so it was and that settled that fuss.” 


1877 

July 7. Trustees. “The meeting was called to see about employ- 
ing Mr. Ricalton again as teacher, Mr. Ricalton being present, and 
there was so much said about the teacher receiving so much wages 
[his salary was $1000] that it was agreed to take off ten percent of 
the salary making the salary ninety dollars per month instead of 
$100. Mr. Ricalton agreeing to accept the school with the reduction, 
the trustees then agreed to employ Mr. Ricalton for the ten months. 
There was a motion made to employ an assistant teacher, there being 
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enough money in the hands of the collector, but it was agreed that 
we wait till the clerk goes around to take the number of children 
in the district and then he is to inquire of the People of the District 
if they would like to have an assistant teacher in the school; if so, 
if they are willing to let the trustees employ one.” The matter came 
up at a meeting of the citizens in September, which “agreed to in- 
struct the trustees to engage an assistant teacher.” 


1878 


Daniel Morrison is now District Clerk and serves in that capacity 
many years. Jan. 3, “The Trustees met. The janitor’s fees was the 
cause of the meeting, as it was thought too much to pay the janitor 
one dollar a week building fire and sweeping the rooms, so it was 
proposed to cut him down to 75 cents a week. No further business 
coming before the meeting, they adjourned.” 

Feb. 14. Trustees. “The business of the meeting was to place the 
wages of the Janitor to one dollar a week the same as it was before 
he was cut down, as he would not sweep the rooms more than once 
a week for 12 cents, but it was carried to pay the janitor $1.00 per 
week as long as he had to make a fire. After that he was to be paid 
38 cents. The question was brought up about the assistant teacher 
as the money was getting low. Mr. Brown was in favor of dis- 
charging her, but the other trustees were in favor of keeping her 
until the annual meeting and then let the people have a vote on it 

A discrepancy appeared in the financial report of 1878. “In look- 
ing over the book for a year past, it would seem as if there was a 
fraud committed; but there is not, for you will see that there was 
not so much money reported in the hands of the collector as there 
really was. But the reason was that if we reported every cent they 
would not give us any more money than they did last year, and I 
don’t know but they would cut us short, for they did cut us down 
one hundred dollars. 

“Tf you will look at what was reported on May 1, 1877, you will 
see that the balance on hand reported was $353.01, and in the report 
March 1, 1878, you will find the balance on hand May 1, 1877, was 
reported in full $476.82, that is all the money being on hand, nothing 
being lost or wasted.” 
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July 17. Trustees. “The object of the meeting was to engage a 
teacher for the ensuing year. The teacher Mr. James Ricalton being 
present the Trustees agreed to employ him as principal and Miss 
Lottie Manners as assistant teacher. The wages of the principal 
were to be $80 per month for the space of 10 months; the assistant 
agreed to take the position for the sum of $20.00 per month. 

“But the trustees did not engage the assistant teacher for a longer 
term than one month on trial, for the reason that they would 
not engage a new teacher for a longer period, but if Miss Manners 
did not hear anything from the trustees at the end of the month she 
should keep on with the school and consider that she was engaged 
for the balance of the year.”* 

Now it became necessary to dig a well. The trustees found that 
they could get it done for $2.00 per foot. including cementing the 
top and putting a flag stone upon it with a twenty inch hole in that 
for the pump; “and Mr. James Brown [one of the trustees] agree- 
ing to take the contract at that price it was agreed that Mr. Brown 
have the job, as he would then be there and could see that it was done 
right, and the other trustees could not spare the time to attend to it.” 

After the annual district meeting of 1878 “the new board of trus- 
tees met at the school house to organize and to attend to what other 
business should come before them. The first business of the meeting 
was to appoint a clerk who is the same as chairman. D. Morrison 
was appointed clerk, but there was talk of electing one of the board 
chairman, but there was no one elected. Members present Mr. James 
Brown, Mr. C. R. Crowell and D. Morrison. 


*This may sound out of date; but is it? The present contracts provide for 
cancellation on 30 or 60 days notice by either party, and that is part of the 
contract during three years of probation. When “tenure” took effect, the 
teacher could still resign on such notice, but could not be dismissed except 
upon proved charges of inefficiency or delinquency. Now and then will always 
appear one who feels little moral obligation to complete the full term of em- 
ployment unless insuperable obstacles intervene, or a Board of Education that 
permits improper influences to dominate its action in dealing with a teacher 
But such a teacher is probably not desirable anyway; and Boards of Education 
on the whole are tied up as much as is feasible, in view of the dominant interests 
of the children, which come first in any view of the matter. Some teachers will 
fail, even though highly recommended when employed, or perfectly competent 
for some other locality or in some other employment. 
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“The trustees took into consideration the amount of water should 
ought to be in the well* before the men should begin to stone it up, 
the amount thought to be necessary was trom four to five feet. 
There being some good gravel coming out of the well, it was thought 
the best thing we could do with it was to appoint Mr. Brown a com- 
mittee to bank up about the school house with the gravel Mr. Brown 
was also to get the pump, that is, to order it, and see that it was set 
right and worked well. The trustees then took into consideration 
the damage done to the school property during vacation and they ap- 
pointed Mr. C. R. Crowell a committee to wait on the parents and 
tell them about what was done and who done it, and that the trustees 
expected them to pay for it.” At the next meeting “he reported 
that there was no hope of getting anything from the parents and the 
Trustees agreed to put up a notice next vacation against trespassers.” 

“There was a motion made and carried that the trustees would not 
vote any money for sweeping the school rooms any more from this 
time. Mr. Brown said that when he went to school that the scholars. 
done the sweeping and they would have to now.” 

“And they said that the assistant teacher would have to teach for 
less money and appointed D. Morrison a committee of one to wait 
on her and see if she would not take $15 in place of $20 per quarter 
after the first of January.” [“Per quarter’ was a slip of the pen. |] 

“D. Morrison went to the school house and had a talk with the 
assistant teacher in reference to her receiving $15.00 per month in 
place of $20.00 as per agreement and she said that she would go and 
see Mr. Brown and Mr. Crowell about it and I saw a note afterward 
stating that in consideration of the money falling short (for they told 
her that it would) she would teach the school for $17.50 per month 
instead of $20 per month as per agreement which was a compromise 
between the amounts of $15.00 and $20.00.” 


1879 

May 5. “On acc’t of there being a supplement to the school law 
that provides that there shall be a chairman elected and a district 
clerk for each district and that chairman and clerk must sign the 





*This well was abandoned in 1892 and the commonwealth Water Company’s 
service substituted for it. 
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bills that are to be paid and this district being without a chairman 
the clerk called the trustees together to elect one and C. R. Crowell 
was elected to fill the chair. After the election the clerk brought for- 
ward the bill of the assistant teacher to be signed. As she [Charlotte 
H. Manners]. was present he took her affidavit as to the amount due 
her and her bill was then signed by the Pres. & Clerk.” 
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January 6. Trustees. “On motion the teachers of school District 
No. 27 were requested to adjourn the school for one day for the 
purpose of visiting other schools.” 


1885 

Up to 1885 the school had been heated by stoves. Then the trustees 
found where they could buy a second hand furnace for $50 which 
was bought and installed. 
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Uncle Dan was defeated in the election and Daniel Beach was 
elected trustee in his place and appointed District Clerk. Mr. Beach 
removed from the District and was succeeded by E. L. Crowell. 
Uncle Dan was returned to the Board in 1888; succeeded again by 
Frederick. F. Durand in 1890. 


18588 


Feb. 3. Trustees. “Prof. Ricalton requests the trustees to release 
him from the charge of the schoo! the balance of the school year 
to accept what he considers a very much more advantageous posi- 
tion with the Edison Electric Light Co., which the trustees granted,” 
and Phoebus W. Lyon finished the school year in his place. 

May 14. Trustees. “The request of Mr. Manley for the use of the 
hall for church purposes was discussed, and it was decided that we 
charge $100 for one year, one service on Sunday and once a week in 
the evening.”’ 

The school rapidly increased in size. Phoebus W. Lyon continued 
as Principal, 1887-1889, at $1200 and Miss M. M. Synnett at $500; 
Miss Elizabeth Ricalton was engaged at $250. Several pupils were 
received from outside the district on the payment of tuition. 
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Oct. 3. Trustees. “Agreed to introduce drawing lessons, and in- 
struct Mr. Lyon to engage a competent teacher for three hours teach- 
ing each week at a compensation of $15 per month. Agreed to ac- 
cept Mr. Lyon’s proposition for use of melodeon for present school 
year. [A year later they paid him $15.00 for it]. Agreed to intro- 
duce examinations and reports of scholars. Accepted D. Morrison 
as Janitor for school building at salary of $150 per year. i 


1889 


March 27. “A petition for the reinstatement of James Ricalton 
as Principal of the school was received and laid over for further 
consideration.” Other candidates were considered, and at several 
meetings votes were taken in which his name was considered without 
securing approval. June 24, “A motion to have J. B. Maxwell, P. 
W. Lyon and James Ricalton for our principal were each lost.” July 
8. “The following applications were received and ordered placed on 
file and Mr. Woodward was engaged at $1100. 

Casper G. Brower, Flatlands, N. Y. 
A. G. Balcom, New Providence, N. J. 
W. H. Winslow, Westfield, N. J. 
George E. Atwood, Newton, N. J. 


Moses Becker, Newtown, L. I. 
F. A. Woodward, Canarsie, N. Y.” 


1890 


H. S. Cheshire succeeded Daniel Morrison as janitor at $150. Mr. 
Ricalton returned after an absence of a year and a half, when he 
was employed by the Edison Electric Light Company in a search for 
a fibre suitable for making the electric light filament, taking him to 
Asia. April 14, Mr. Ricalton was re-engaged at $1200. There were 
now four teachers, including the drawing teacher for three hours per 
week. 


1891 


Mr. Ricalton resigned at the end of the school year, and Mr. J. B. 
Maxwell was engaged in his place at $1100. 

The district boundary was changed leaving out Wyoming, making 
a difference in the school census of fifty names and leaving 208 in 
the district. Up to that time this part of the township of Millburn 
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had been included in the Jefferson Village-Maplewood School Dis- 
trict (District No. 27 of Essex Co.), and some of the tax-money for 
the support of the school came from Millburn township. Out of the 
total district tax of $1600 Maplewood paid $1212.78 and Millburn 
$387.22, 24.2%. Notwithstanding the loss of the Wyoming section, 
it was found necessary to raise $1700 the next year and $2000 each 
year following until the absorption of the school into the new South 
Orange Township School District in 1894. 


1892 

Music was introduced as a school subject, using the Tonic-Sol-Fa 
system, upon the engagement of Mrs. Haughwort at $150 per year. 
1894 


June 2. “On motion of Mr. Salmon the Principal is to have author- 
ity over the Janitor and to give him instructions as to his duties as 
Janitor.” 


XX 
MIDDLEVILLE SCHOOL 
HILTON SCHOOL 
ScHoot District No. 30 or EssEx CouNTY 
1867—1894 


For the period from 1867 to 1884 only the account book is at hand. 
From this the names of all the teachers can be ascertained, and these 
are given in another place. Among them appears that of Frank H. 
Morrell,* from 1872 to 1875. He was succeeded by William H. 
Morrell who taught the school until 1886, when he retired because of 
illness after ten years of such satisfactory service that “in recogni- 
tion of the eminent services rendered by Mr. Morrell and the faith- 
ful devotion to his work to which all cheerfully bear testimony and 
the thoroughness of his instruction to which the Hilton Public 
School today owes its standard of excellence,” a motion was offered 
at the annual district meeting instructing “the trustees to pay him 
his salary irrespective of absence from duty during the continuance 
of his sickness from the beginning of, to the end of this present 
school year.” After amendment, that Mr. Morrell be paid in full 
in consideration of his furnishing a substitute teacher during the 
remainder of his term (March-June), the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. The difference between Mr. Morrell’s and the substitute’s 
salary was $30 per month, which Mr. Morrell received. 

The name of the locality changed from Middleville to Hilton. 


1581 


In 1881 a new building was erected on the lot at the northwest 
corner of Boyden Avenue and Academy St. at a cost of about $4500. 
Only the first story of two rooms was finished then, but in 1889 
the second story was completed giving two more rooms. 


*Afterwards Superintendent of Schools of the adjoining town of Irvington. 
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1884 


May 13. “On motion the clerk was authorized to engage the ser- 
vices of W. H. Morrell and Miss Farrow, teachers for the ensuing 
year at the same salary as last year, if possible, if not to pay $15.00 
more.” The salaries remained the same, Mr. Morrell’s $80 per 
month. 

Aug. 4, “The board of trustees met to consider the question of 
renting out the school house hall to the Cleveland and Hendricks 
campaign club.” This was done for three months, to Nov. 6, for 
$6.00 per month. 


1891 


In September, strenuous efforts were made to get the district to 
vote for an enlargement of the building and improvement of the 
ventilation ; but notwithstanding an offer by A. J. VanNess to pay 
the cost over and above $250, the project got nowhere. Mr. Van- 
Ness was not living there, but his interest in his birthplace was such 
that he spent much time and money in an effort to develop a fine 
community spirit, visiting the place frequently, establishing in the 
school building a library of more than a thousand fine books which 
he classified according to the Dewey system. The effort to improve 
the school building was probably due to him. At his death, he be- 
queathed his estate, subject to life use of his wife,* for the develop- 
ment of a playground and garden for the children of the neighbor- 
hood, to the Board of Education which should have control of that 
school. 


*Mrs. VanNess died in 1930. Conditions have so changed in that part cf the 
school district, that it will be impossible to carry out the provisions made by Mr. 
VanNess according to the terms of his will, and the fund will have to be referred 
to court for directions as to the manner of its use in order as nearly as possible 
to comply with his intent. 


PAR SL 
Township School District 
under 


Article VII, School Laws of N. J. 


1894—1904 
One Municipality,—Village part of the Township. 
1904—1928 


Two Municipalities—Village separated. 

In 1923, the township name was changed 

to Maplewood, and the district became 

The School District of South Orange and 
Maplewood. 


XXI 
(a) Period of adjustment to the law of 1894. 


The period from 1894 to 1900 was characterized by the experiences 
natural to evolution from three separate school districts, directly con- 
trolled by the inhabitants of the immediate neighborhood of each 
school, to a unified system controlled by a much larger group, with 
less individual personal contact. This was a tremendous change. No 
more important step has been taken since the act of 1867 creating a 
state system of education, to make that system effective outside of 
the cities, than the act of 1894 creating the township organization. 

At the close of the school year in June, 1894, the records of the 
three local school districts disclosed the following facts: 


So. Orange Maplewood Hulton Toral 
Enrolled in. the year ..41. 2. 2... 395 lat 191 617 
Average daily enrollment.......... 281 88 72 441 
Average daily attendance.......... 245 80 66 391 
Percent> Attendance: = o:203 (.5..55- 87% 90% 91% 88.7% 
No, an -primaryecrades |e... eae 243 61 61 365 


Nomin° grammar grades#)-45-..0 8 110 45 40 195 
No. in high school grades ........ 42 15 — SZ 
Mate=) Veachers| cut. uote ee i 1 1 3 
Males Teachers)esalary: 5-205 ee, $1,800 $1,200 $800 — 
Pemale eh eachersa ys. te eee ree 10 4 - 1 5 
Female Teachers’ average salary .. $600 $450 $450 —— 
Receipts. 1893-1894, under the old system. 
Dist. Tax State Total 
DISt=NOw77,) VaplewO0d.. «.%,.57-.. $2,000.00 $1,572.03 $ 3,572.03 
Diste No “26, 50: Orange.- 29... -. 5,959.90 4,844.85 10,804.75 
ENS eNOw OU Hiltons Fytat oe ee 1,069.09 753.27 1,822.36 


$9,028.99 $7,170.15 $16,199.14 


Expenditures. 
Current Exp. Debt. Total 
Dist. No. 27, Maplewood............ $ 3,859.24 0.00 $ 3,859.24 
Dist. No... 28, So. Orange, 228. ; 10,789.12 $1,225.00 12,014.12 
Disha yo.. GU. ruiltonie ss. ee 1,913.12 0.00 1,913.12 





$16,561.48 $1,225.00 — $17,786.48 


Cost per pupil based on total enrollment, and not including debt payment 
No. 27 $31.89 No. 28 $27.31 No. 30 $1894 Average $26.84 
1924 
The election of the nine trustees for the new Township District 
took place July 12, at Columbia School. The votes cast seem to have 
been 242, and the following were elected members of the first Board 
of Education of the Township School District. 


Norman R. Burghardt ( Village) Votes 227 
Edward F. Church (Village ) 220 
H. A. Mandeville (Village) =e 228 
Harmon H. Hart (Village) 202 
A. C. Babson ( Village ) 179 
J. H. Osborne ( Hilton) 240 
Louis Becker (Hilton) 240 
Edward L. Crowell (Maplewood ) 205 
A. B. C. Salmon (Maplewood ) 207 


Five of the new trustees were from the Village section, and two 
each from Hilton and Maplewood. There was no legal requirement 
then, and never has been since, that the members should be chosen 
to represent any particular section ; but common sense has always dic- 
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tated courteous respect for the interests of each section in this matter. 
Each member represents the district at large. The writer knows that 
there has been very little wire pulling for special favors; almost 
none, indeed, for any unfair local advantage. The members have 
maintained a remarkably constant loyalty to the interests of the dis- 
trict as a whole. 

Dr. Mandeville was chosen president and Mr. Burghardt, clerk. 
“Tt was voted that a fine of one dollar be imposed for every meeting 
on each member of the Board who should absent himself, without a 
valid excuse, and that the fund arising therefrom be devoted to the 
purchase of prizes to be offered to the pupils of the schools.”’ There 
is no record of any enforcement of this rule. 

“After some informal talk when it was learned that some teachers 
were yet to be engaged, it was voted that the chair appoint three 
committees,—one for each of the former districts for such purposes,” 
whereupon the chair appointed two from Hilton, two from Maple- 
wood and three from South Orange. Each committee acted upon ap- 
plications to fill vacancies for its own school, and the Board confirmed 
the appointments. 

One of the members asked whether pupils from the other parts 
of the town could now attend the high school in South Orange free 
of charge, and was informed that “all children in the Township are 
entitled to that privilege without cost.” 

A request was made from “the Episcopalians in Maplewood tor 
the use of the school house for Sabbath day services until their 
church which is now in course of erection shall be ready for occupa- 
tion.” The use was granted free of cost. One of the members from 
Hilton made an application in behalf of the Free Public Library of 
Hilton. “He explained that this had been housed in the public school 
building,—that it is properly an adjunct of the school, being largely 
used by the school. It was voted that the Library be retained in the 
school building.” This was the library that had been given by An- 
drew J. VanNess. 

A committee on by-laws was appointed, and on their report a copy 
of the “rules” was ordered for each member. Text books were 
adopted for the whole district such as were used in Columbia School. 
An additional teacher for the 8th grade was engaged, and a room 
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was rented in “Temperance Hall,’ the old school building standing 
on the adjoining lot. 

A music teacher for Columbia School, Mr. Charles H. Hoyt, was 
engaged for 35 weeks, 1 day per week, at $10.00 per week. In 1898 
he was engaged for the whole district, coming two days a week at 
$75.00 per month. He came from New York City. He used his 
violin, as an aid to instruction,—a fine thing for a man to do in 
handling the voices of the children. He was a happy man, gifted 
more perhaps in getting the children to sing at the top of their 
voices, than in the best methods of training the child’s voice. He 
was very popular with the boys and girls, and when he was not 
re-engaged in 1903 they protested vigorously. That action was taken 
on the ground that a teacher was needed for full time, and it was 
hardly possible to retain him under the circumstances. 

“A discusssion regarding the transfer of pupils from one town- 
ship district to another was had and the authority of the County 
Superintendent regarding the legality of certain transfers was ques- 
tioned.” The county superintendent agreed not to make any without 
permission “granted by both boards in writing.’ This arose under 
a provision in the school law by which county superintendents could 
transfer children from one township district to a more convenient 
school in another township. At this time high school pupils from the 
borough of Vailsburg attended Columbia School on payment of 
tuition, at first by their parents, afterwards by Vailsburg. Grade 
pupils from the Wyoming section in Milburn wished to attend the 
Maplewood School. The Board accepted the transfer by the county 
superintendent of 10 children from Milburn to Maplewood. 

A rule was adopted fixing tuition rates at $20 per pupil per year; 
another that no work nor supplies shall be furnished to the school in 
excess of $50 except by contract after advertising for bids for the 
same. The Maplewood committee was empowered to make such 
arrangements as they deemed expedient concerning the use of the 
Maplewood building for entertainments. 

A part of the Irvington section of the town of Clinton was “an- 
nexed”’ to the school district by mutual consent, so that the children 
might attend Hilton School, but in 1898 a new law made this im- 
possible, and the Irvington pupils were excluded. 
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Dec. 21. “Mr. McAndrew reported that a series of entertainments 
were being held for the benefit of the piano fund in School No. 1, 
and that thus far a sufficient sum had been raised to pay for one of 
the pianos lacking fourteen dollars.” The clerk was instructed to 
pay the balance. “The principals of the different schools were 
directed to prepare a roll of honor and have it published in the South 
Orange Bulletin.’ The Board appointed a committee of one from 
each part of the district to visit the school in that part. 

1895 


January 16. “Mr. Church, under the head of miscellaneous busi- 
ness, stated that an organization composed of ladies, known as “The 
Improvement Society of the Oranges had made an inspection of our 
school recently and gave us a very flattering report, withholding 
their commendation of the school and its management only in one 
respect, that suitable provision is not made for the removal of the 
dust from the school rooms. This condition of things they consider 
dangerous froma sanitary point of view, as most diseases are conveyed 
through the means of dust inhaled. After some informal talk on the 
subject the board concluded that the complaint was probably well 
founded and on motion of Mr. Church the clerk was instructed to 
notify the janitor that hereafter all class rooms must be mopped 
once each week and the clerk was authorized to hire a woman to 
assist the janitor at a compensation not exceeding one dollar and 
fifty cents each week.” 


Feb. 20. “A committee from the Board of Education of Vails-; 
burg stated that their district would like to send some pupils from 
their school to the South Orange High School and in case the Board 
of Education would admit them, the Board of Education of Vails- 
burg would pay their tuition.”” This was granted, and the high school 
pupils from Vailsburg continued to attend South Orange High School 
until Vailsburg was absorbed by the city of Newark in 1904, when 
the number had increased to 40. 

Necessarily, for the first two or three years, the district had to 
grow accustomed to the new law and learn to regard the schools as 
part of an organized system under one supervision. There was no 
supervising principal or superintendent until 1898. The Board dealt 
directly with the principals, through the trustees living in the terri- 
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tory served by each school. The principals were so accustomed to 
dealing directly with the trustees that when the principal of Colum- 
bia School was made supervising principal the change to authoritative 
supervision was not at once fully accomplished. It was not until a 
new supervising principal, in 1900, who, knowing nothing of the in- 
dividualism inherited from the past, as a matter of course assumed 
at once all the authority inherent in his office, that the evolution in 
this respect was completed. “President Mandeville suggested that 
all committees before taking action that would result in radical 
changes should report to the Board and be governed by their con- 
clusions.”’ 

“The subject of oral spelling came up for discussion; the dis- 
cussion became general and developed a wide difference of 
opinion among the members.” Until recent years the efficiency 
of public schools was judged almost wholly upon oral reading, ac- 
curacy in spelling and arithmetic, and the quality of penmanship. 


March 19. Report of the Board to the Annual Meeting of the 
new township school district toward the end of the first year: “Since 
the annual district meeting, less than a year ago (held to organize 
the new district), important modifications and changes have gone 
into effect regarding the control of the public schools in this state. 
Though it is still too early to pass judgment upon the merits or de- 
merits of the new law, yet some of the considerations which seem 
to commend the changes already instituted are the following: 


“The underlying idea of the township system of schools is that of the cen- 
tralization of the township schools. The country district school system with its 
time honored associations, in spite of all efforts to stay its decline, has steadily 
lost ground, the population and consequently the attendance of rural districts 
have so far declined that instances are not wanting when there are at present 
but half a dozen to a dozen pupils, while twenty-five years ago, from fifty to 
seventy-five scholars crowded the schools. The population of the country has 
decreased and that of the villages and cities has been enormously augmented. 
The popular preference, even in the country, is in favor of the superior advan- 
tage of city and village schools. These latter must be maintained and supported. 
Why then should the state and the tax-payers be burdened to maintain, at an 
altogether disproportionate expense the less efficient and less popular country 
schools, when at a comparatively small cost for transportation, children in the 
country can be brought to the village or central school and enjoy the benefits 
of the best educational advantages offered to the children of the millionaire. 
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“To protect, however, those schools in townships where there is no village 
or central high school, as well as to discourage an evil very common in large 
schools, that of assigning too many pupils to a single teacher, the new iaw 
apportions to pay the salary of each duly licensed teacher the sum of two 
hundred dollars. It is evident that a larger portion than usual of the school 
fund will then be expended on the less populous portions of the state, while the 
more populous districts will receive less from the state this year than usual. 
In view of this provision, therefore, our share of the state appropriations will 
in all probability be less for the ensuing year than heretofore, though it 1s im- 
possible to calculate the amount with any degree of definiteness. [It was ac- 
tually less for the next year; but afterwards was decidedly increased]. 

“Another provision of the new law requires that the mode of providing for 
the financial needs of the old district shall not be changed for this present year, 
the school fund to be derived from the same sources and in the same manner 
as heretofore. In the estimates for school expenses made and acted upon at the 
district meeting held in April last year, there was contemplated by the trustees 
of Columbia School only a normal increase in the number of pupils. The tax 
levied was even less than in some former years, and this found us in a situation 
not at all provided for, when at the opening of the school in September, it was 
ascertained that largely on account of the enactment of the new school law the 
number of pupils was unusually large, that additional teaching force had to be 
furnished, that more room and more furniture were needed, and that almost 
every set of text books in the school had to be supplemented by additional 
copies. It is evident that there must appear at the end of this school year a 
deficit, unless provision be made at this meeting for an additional sum to 
defray current expenses of the schools during the latter part of the year until 
July 1. 

“TThe instructor in Manual training had resigned in 1894.] The position was 
finally offered to Miss Jeannette Palen, formerly one of the instructors in the 
Manual Training College of Hoboken. The success of this work during the 
year thus far, under unusually trying circumstances, has amply justified the 
wisdom of this selection. 

“Perhaps in no department has improvement been more noticeable than in 
the high school. The number of pupils was very materially increased and the 
scope of the work has been greatly enlarged until we now have three distinct 
four year courses of study preparing pupils for business, for teaching, or for 
the State Normal School, and for admission to any college or university, with- 
out any other preparation than that received here. There are pupils in the 
school planning to enter Harvard, Princeton and Yale Universites, Rutgers, 
Stevens, Vassar and Wellesley College as well as the State Normal School.” 


May 15. “Resolved, That it is the sense of this board, that the 
principals of the several schools should effect an organization among 


themselves for the promotion of harmony of methods in the different 
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schools and that they be requested, as convenience will allow, to visit 
each other for such purpose and from time to time to make report 
to the board respecting such matters as they may deem of importance 
in promoting these objects.’”” The principals were authorized to 
make purchases of petty supplies, without previous authority from 
any committee, not to exceed $10 in any one month. 

August 21. “For the benefit of the Board and the building com- 
mittee, the representatives of two different school furniture com- 
panies exhibited samples and dwelt on the merits of their respective 
seats, showing as far as possible the advantages and disadvantages 
of both the adjustable and the combination style.” 

Nov. 20. “A communication was received from Mrs. E. F. 
Church, stating that Mrs. Gallison, President of the Improvement 
Society of the Oranges had named the following committee for the 
purpose of visiting the public schools of South Orange, Mrs. E. F. 
Church, Mrs. C. L. DeLano, Miss Belknap, and asking the board to 
confirm the nominations. While the Board took the view that it was 
doubtful if under the law they had the authority to appoint such 
committee they by vote instructed the clerk in behalf of the Board 
to extend an invitation to the ladies named to visit the schools and to 
assure them that they would be pleased at any time to listen to any 
suggestions they may wish to make.” 

Nov. 20. A resolution was adopted requesting the physicians to 
report to the principal any contagious or infectious disease in a 
family from which any child may attend a school. Here is a be- 
ginning of co-operation for the prevention of the spread of disease 
through the schools, ending later in Medical Inspection. 

Dec. 18. A movement was on foot to secure a railroad franchise 
on Academy St. The Board appointed a committee to wait upon the 
Board of Village Trustees to protest against the granting of it. The 
franchise was actually granted for Valley Street instead. 

Much consideration was now given to the question of enlarging the 
Columbia Building; and a meeting of the tax-payers was called to 
get their views upon the matter. 


1896 
Jan. 15. “A petition was received from the girls of the class of 
1896 asking for the use of the lower part of the South Orange School 
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building for the purpose of an entertainment to be given for the 
benefit of the class.” So began the custom of the annual presentation 
of a play by the Senior class.* 

February 20. “On motion, Mr. McAndrew was asked to cause a 
subscription to be circulated among the pupils and friends of the 
school for the purpose of raising a sufficient sum of money to pur- 
chase a smaller flag for the daily use of the South Orange School.” 

“Mr. Babson of the committee on new building favored the issuing 
a call of a meeting to consider the question of erecting a new high 
school building.” The committee was requested to present a report 
at the annual meeting setting forth their views on the matter. This 
was included in the annual report of the trustees; but no action was 
taken by the district meeting. At the next meeting of the trustees, a 
committee of five was appointed to search for a new site, and the 
committee reported in April that they had found several suitable 
sites on Prospect St., “ranging in price from six to seventeen 
thousand dollars.”’ 

The committee later reported more definitely; 1st, the Benbrook 
property (which is now occupied by the First Street end of the South 
Orange Junior High School) at $5000, 2d, a lot at the corner of 
Fourth and Prospect Streets, fronting 305 feet on Prospect and 
running back to Tichenor Ave. 375 feet, at not exceeding $15,000; 
3d, a lot at the corner of Irvington Ave. and Prospect St., 135 feet 





*One of the teachers, Miss Cornelia MacMullan, who had been appointed in 
December, 1894, had a remarkable gift for the development of dramatics in 
connection with the teaching of English; she was very likely the source of the 
petition. Years later at the time of her appointment in 1908 to the department 
of English in the Montclair State Normal School she had no superior as an 
English teacher, according to the judgment of the writer; and the principal 
of the Normal School said afterwards that she was the best teacher of English 
that he had ever seen. She was indefatigable in her preparation for her work. 
She pursued continuously college courses on Saturdays and in summer vaca- 
tions. She attained her degree of Pd.D. in 1908, just before her appointment 
to the Montclair Normal School. She had a peculiarly keen perception of 
each pupil’s mentality and interests. To them she was an inspiration; she 
always found something good in their efforts. Her criticisms seemed often like 
an appreciation on her part of the fine things that they had in mind to say, but 
hadn’t quite expressed at their best! 
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by 167 feet at not exceeding $5,000; or 4th, removal of the frame 
house used for manual training, and erection of a new building on 
the present lot. They recommended that property owners within 
one half mile should be asked to submit propositions of other plots. 


March 17. Report of the Board of Education to the Annual Dis- 
trict Meeting. 


“Although the township school law nominally went into effect on (ikea 
1894, yet, since at that time all financial and many other arrangements had 
already been made by the old district boards at the annual meeting of the 
preceding spring, the portion of this year since July last is the only 
time since the passage of the law during which its actual workings could 
be experienced or observed. In theory, at least, the township system has been 
very highly commended by the highest educational authorities of almost every 
state in the Union. In some states it has been introduced, and in no instance 
has it proved unsatisfactory or unfavorable to the best good of the schools. 
Whatever, therefore, may be its local disadvantages or drawbacks, it is not 
too much to predict that, when all its provisions are understood and its spirit 
fully entered into by the townships of the state, great progress will result, not 
only in the character of the teaching and the superior advantages and facilities 
offered to the pupils, but also in the equipment and furnishing of the school 
houses. This will be accomplished, too, with less or certainly no greater ex- 
penditure of money than under the district system. 

“The apparent inequality in the school tax rates of the former districts of 
this township is explained by the following extract from the revised school laws 
of 1895, providing for the adjustment of the school property of the township: 

Each assessor shall include in the next assessment made by him, one-fifth of 
the total value of all the school property situated within his taxing district, as 
appraised as now provided by law, and there shall be remitted to the tax pay- 
ers of each school district, as said district existed on the thirtieth day of June 
last, one-fifth of the appraised value of the school property belonging to said 
school district, and yearly thereafter, one-fifth of the value of said property, 
SO appraised as aforesaid, shall be so assessed and remitted until the total 
appraised value of said property shall be remitted. 

“On the thirtieth day of June, 1894, the date referred to above, the school 
property of the several districts of the township were appraised as follows: 
District No. 28 (South Orange) $32,000; District No. 27 (Maplewood) 
$8,000; District No. 30 (Hilton) $7,000. In proportion to its valuation District 
No. 28* had much less of school property than either the Maplewood or the 
Hilton District, and consequently the part remitted last year to the South 
Orange District was proportionately less than to Maplewood and Hilton. By 





*District No. 28 covered more than the village, extending south to a line from Hemlock 
Falls to Parker Avenue and on that line easterly to the tcwnship line. 
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this means the tax rate of the Hilton district was reduced from $54 in 1894-5 
to $20 in 1895-6; that of Maplewood from $45 to $38 for the same year, while 
in the South Orange District, the rate was thereby increased from $28 to $47. 
With the completion of the adjustment of the school property after five years 
have elapsed the expenses of maintaining the schools will of course be borne 
equally by all the property of the township. 

“The increase in the number of pupils* of school age according to the 
census during the past year was 68, from 1087 to 1155. It is therefore com- 
mendable to our township that the state appropriation under the new system of 
distribution was considerably increased over what the old districts received 
conjointly when the appropriation depended more largely on the number of 
pupils.** The state appropriation of $200 for each teacher employed now con- 
stituted a large part of the state appropriation. 

“Tn accordance with the modified laws of the recent revision, not only text 
books are to be furnished free and made uniform for the township, but also 
school supplies of every kind are to be provided by the Boards of Education. 
This required the purchase of many new sets of text books in the Hilton and 
Maplewood schools, and more supplies than usual were necessarily provided.” 


(b) The question of the first building enterprise of the new Town- 

ship School District arises. 

Reference was made in the report to improvements made ir fur- 
nishing and equipping the buildings, and the need for more rooms at 
Columbia School. The question was now first broached as to the 
erection of an addition to the building; but that was side-stepped for 
the present, “as the expenditure involved would amount to $20,000: 
to $30,000 and inasmuch as the permanency of the township laws in 
New Jersey was a matter of' doubt, it seemed advisable to adopt this 
course.—Under the present circumstances, the growth of our popu- 
lation demands that we provide accommodations for at least one new 
room of from 30 to 40 pupils each year.” 

“The time has come, too, when the claims of the high school 
demand attention. The growth of the school within the last three 
years both in the way of advancing its standards of scholarship and 
in the increase of the attendance is remarkable. Three years ago, 





*This should be “children of school age,’’ whether in school or not. The law was 
afterwards changed to make that part of the state appropriation which was then dis- 
tributed on the basis of the census depend upon the actual attendance of pupils at 
school, which would decidedly encourage enforcement of compulsory attendance. A school | 
census could readily be padded. 


**Columbia School district had already for some years provided free text books and 
supplies, but Hilton and Maplewood had not. 
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thirty-five pupils constituted the total enrollment of those doing 
high school work. At the present time the enrollment is more than 
three times that number.—We need imperatively and at the earliest 
possible moment better accommodations for our Township High 
School, since almost a fourth of all the pupils in attendance at Colum- 
bia School are high school pupils.” 

April 22, 1896. “The standard of scholarship deemed sufficient 
to entitle a pupil to graduation was fixed at an average of 70% 
for the whole four years in each and every study in every course.” 

Other sites were considered, and estimates were secured upon 
the cost of an eight room building. The choice in the Board finally 
narrowed down to the Benbrook lot at $6500. It was also voted to 
recommend to a special meeting of the district the sum of $30,000 
as necessary for the building. The meeting held in September, 
however, voted against the whole proceeding. 

The matter was not dropped by the Board, who called another 
meeting for the 4th of January, 1897, to which they submitted the 
questions, whether the Board should be authorized to erect an 
addition to the present brick building or an independent structure 
at a cost not to exceed thirty thousand dollars. Four hundred 
sixty-five votes were cast, two of which were rejected, two hundred 
one for and two hundred sixty-five against the adoption of either 
proposal. 

A citizens committee was now appointed to assist in the matter, 
and appeared at a meeting of the Board in February, with an 
architect (Karr) to show what could be done in the wavy of en- 
larging the present building. After inspecting the plans, the citi- 
zens committee recommended to the Board “that a public meeting 
be called for the purpose of asking authority for raising sufficient 
funds to so enlarge the present school building on some symmetrical 
plan as will provide ample accommodations for at least fifty per 
cent more pupils than are now wretchedly accommodated in the 
present buildings.” 


1897 

At the annual district meeting in March, authority was asked 
to erect an addition at a cost not to exceed $25,000. For the first 
time the meeting was called at four o’clock p.m. Tickets were 
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printed by each of two parties for members of the Board, a “Tax- 
payers’ Ticket”, and one without special designation. More than 
1100 votes were cast. The three supported by the advocates of the 
Board received from 482 to 490 votes each; those by the “Tax- 
payers” from 273 to 287 votes each. The vote on the manual train- 
ing appropriation was 451 for; 244 against. The proposal to erect 
an addition was carried at last by a vote of 442 to 265. The Board 
reported that all previous bonds had now been paid, leaving the 
district free of indebtedness. 

The annual report refers to the progress made in securing a 
really united working organization in the new township district. 
“Before the township system was introduced, nearly three years 
ago, unavoidably there were wide lines of divergence, both in the 
course of study and in the management of the three schools of the 
district, so that under the existing circumstance, even three years 
of the township law have not been sufficient to obliterate entirely 
these variations.” 

Reference was made to the proximity of the Maplewood school to 
the railroad which “has been a source of disturbance both to pupils 
and teachers in pursuing their duties and has been of more or less 
danger to life and limb as well.” This was foliowed by a promise 
that it should be the care of the Board and the people to remove 
these drawbacks at no distant day. 

There had been considerable criticism of the fact that “non- 
residents” were permitted to attend the township schools. The 
Board had required “the payment of $20 a year which is a fair 
rate to the pupil and more than covers the cost to the taxpayers 
of the district. That $20 a year is actually more than the real 
cost to the taxpayers of this township of the tuition of each pupil, 
is shown by the following calculation. There are in the township 
public schools in round numbers 700 pupils. The amount raised 
by Tax last year to pay all school expenses, including books, sta- 
tionery, cost of instruction, etc., was $12,500, making the cost per 
pupil for all this precisely $17.86. Last year there was received 
in all for tuition $295. The tax levy provided no extra facilities 
for these pupils, they required no extra teachers. The levy would 
have been $12,500, if not one of them had been in attendance. The 
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$295 excepting a small part required to pay for books and supplies 
is therefore a clear gain to the district and the tax-payers. 

“Furthermore, such non-resident pupils are usually eager stu- 
dents, willing, for the privilege of attending our schools to accept 
almost no accommodations. They have never been allowed to 
crowd out the resident pupils. At present there are 13 non-resi- 
dent pupils all of whom pay tuition.” 

March 24. “It was voted that the building committee invite at 
least six architects to submit plans and estimates for the new build- 
ing provided they choose to do so without cost to the district.” 
After this competition, Mr. Karr was selected. 

May 19. “Resolved that all pupils from the fifth grade upward, 
receiving an average of less than eighty percent in any study shall 
take final examination in that subject,—all others shall be exempt 
from examinations.” 

The $25,000 of bonds, bearing 5%, were sold at 108.27. The 
first bids for construction exceeded the appropriation, and “the 
architect was instructed to alter the plans and specifications, doing 
away largely with the remodeling of the old building.’* There- 
after the contract for carpenter work was awarded to Alexander 
Melville at $9189, for mason work to Henry Becker & Son at 
$9684, for plumbing to J. L. Kitchell at $246.18, and for heating 
and ventilating to Smead & Wills at $2909, a total of $22,028.18. 

Because the bonds were sold for $27,115.45, including premium 
and interest till delivered, the question arose as to whether the 
Board had authority to use the $2115.45 surplus over the sum 
authorized for the erection of the new building. Inasmuch as the 
statute did not then provide, as it does now, that a specific sum 
shall be raised by any sale of bonds, but authorized an issue of 
bonds to a certain amount and sale of them at the best price obtain- 
able, no provision being made for the disposition of any premium 
when bonds were sold above par, it must, according to the opinion 
of Counsel for the Board, be considered as if it were part of the 
principal, and it was so used. 





*The original plans contemplated reconstruction over the second story so 
as to provide a full third floor over the whole building, supplying a large hall 
and six or eight class rooms. 
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At this time the Board of Education was struggling with the 
problem of a Course of Study. Apparently they were expecting 
the principals to get together, formulate it, and present it to them 
for adoption. It was found that the law gave the local board of 
education and the county superintendent the power to prescribe 
the course of study pursued in the schools, the board of education 
having one vote and the county superintendent one vote. The State 
Superintendent wrote: “The course of study now in force in your 
county is the legal course of study and will remain so until your 
board agrees with County Superintendent Sherman to make 
changes.” In October, the Board adopted the course of study 
prepared by the principals and the County Superintendent, who 
was a resident of South Orange. 


June 17. Miss Juliaette Stewart was appointed at $500 to teach 
the first and second grades at the Maplewood School. Miss Stewart 
was employed in the Maplewood School when the writer came to 
South Orange in 1900,—a spirited, enthusiastic girl, eager to train 
her pupils in the best way, and understanding each child so well 
that they all responded as eagerly as she taught. She had her hands 
full with two grades in a room too small for the number in her 
classes; but she found ways to keep every child happily occupied 
when not directly under instruction, and, whenever a suggestion 
of improved methods was made, she not only met the standard 
suggested but surpassed it. 

In time, after her work was confined wholly to first grade, she 
began to think that she would like to be “promoted” to the second 
or third grade, but she met the response that a first grade teacher's 
work should always be in the hands of an expert, which she was, 
and that appreciation should be shown rather by increase in salary. 
The next higher grades, receiving the product of an expert in first 
grade work where school habits are begun and to a large extent 
fixed, have only to carry on. Modern methods in the first grade 
in the hands of an expert accomplish wonders. 

When Fielding School was opened in 1914, she was made prin- 
cipal, quite to her own astonishment and perhaps to that of others 
who had no idea that a first grade teacher should be placed in 
charge of a sixth grade building. She had the qualities of leader- 
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ship, unbounded energy, and a happy way, along with a funda- 
mental sense of responsibility and thoroughness in matters of 
administration that qualified her for her new work. 

Indeed, the parents came to appreciate the new school so highly 
that several years later they presented a petition to the Board, 
asking that their children might have the seventh and eighth 
grades added, because they loved the school and did not want to 
be advanced to another building. It happened, however, that the 
writer had in mind the development of Junior High Schools, too 
far ahead yet for discussion with the Board, and this petition was 
embarassing; for the Board approved it at once, to be brought 
about “when conditions will warrant it.” It never happened, because, 
whenever relief was required by crowded conditions, a sixth grade 
school always was recommended, and in course of time the Junior 
High School organization was understood and approved. 

Dec. 1. “Mr. Taggart brought to the attention of the Board the 
subject of a superintendent of the schools. After some discussion 
the subject was postponed to be considered at a future meeting.” 
1898 

January 19. “On motion of Mr. Newell, it was voted that the 
principal be notified that no dissecting of animals be permitted 
before the physiology classes.” 

The introduction of a Business Course in typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, and bookkeeping was authorized by the Annual Meeting 
of March in accordance with a suggestion incorporated in the 
report of the Board read at that meeting. In April adjustable desks 
for new class rooms were for the first time purchased, from the 
N. J. School Furniture Co. at Trenton. Most of these are still in 
use, 30 years later. 

In the same month notice was received from the County Super- 
intendent, that certain amendments to the school law had been 
passed by the last session of the legislature, one of them providing 
that “$200* shall be apportioned each year to each district in 
which there is a supervising principal of schools who devotes his 
entire time to the supervision of the schools in such district.” 





*In 1904 this was increased to $600. 
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Another amendment created more definite control over school 
buildings : 

“In order that due care may be exercised in the heating, light- 
ing and ventilating and other hygienic conditions of school build- 
ings hereafter to be erected in this state, all plans for such build- 
ings shall be submitted to the state board of education for sugges- 
tions and criticism before said plans are accepted by the board of 
education of the district in which it is proposed to erect a new 
school building.” 

In June, certain inhabitants of Clinton township, with the County 
Superintendent, asked to have the pupils (about 50 of them) from 
that neighborhood retained in the South Orange Township Schools. 
The board offered to do it for $750, but this was not approved by 
the Irvington Board of Education. 


(c) Principal of the High School made Supervising Principal of 

the Township District. 

June 8. “Mr. Taggart moved that the principal of the high 
school be made superintendent of our schools. Carried by 5 to 
3.” Mr. McAndrew’s salary was increased by $200, the amount of 
the state appropriation, from $2000 to $2200. 

June 6. “On motion the janitor was instructed to have the flag 
raised on every school day of the year and to have the same taken 
down each night.” This was the period of the Spanish War. 

Aug. 31. “The salary of the janitor of South Orange School 
from Sept. 1, 1898, was fixed at $1000 per year, the janitor paying 
for all extra help in the usual care of the buildings.” Such an 
arrangement, where the janitor is really expected to hire help, could 
not be satisfactory, and in the long run this was not. The head 
janitor will not hire, out of his allowance, any help that he can 
avoid. Only where he is paid a salary that is not diminished by 
that necessity, and help is provided under his supervision, can 
efficient service be expected. 


1899 


Feb. 1. “Mr. McAndrew presented an outline of a program for 
an entertainment to be given by the pupils of the graduating class 
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for the purpose of raising money to defray sundry expenses of 
graduation at the close of the year. Considerable difference of 
opinion was developed in regard to the character of the exercises. 
Some thought they were too much of the order of a minstrel show, 
others that they were lively but harmless.” The class was by 
resolution “permitted to use the hall of the new building for their 
entertainment with such exercises as shall have the approval of 
the principal.” In time, it became the custom for the junior class 
to present what has since been 
called a vaudeville or something 
of that sort in anticipation of 
their class expenses, and for the 
senior class to present a play. 

The hall in the third story had 
not been finished, except for the 
floor. It had bare brick walls. 
Open trusses sustained the roof. 
There was a platform across one 
side and a space back of that lead- 
ing into the great attic of the old 
part. Only one stairway led from 
the hall, winding down a tower, 
communicating with the second 
and first floors and with the exit 
on Academy St. Back of the 
stage, from the attic, a narrow, 
boxed-in stairway permitted access, when it was not locked, down to a 
corridor in the second story of the old structure. There never was an 
arrangement more dangerous as a fire risk, or in case of panic. Yet 
the pupils had glorious times in that place, especially when basket ball 
was permitted, and class dances and plays. 

There was great trouble with the new ventilating system, which 
included what were called dry sanitary closets in the basement. 
At that time there was no sewer system in the village. A venti- 
lating stack with a fire at its base was supposed to exhaust the air 
over the closets. It was found impossible to get rid of the odor in 
the building from the closets. A year later the closets had to be 
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removed entirely from the building and, until the building of the 
village sewer, an outdoor closet connected to the building by a 
wooden corridor was used. 

The annual report of 1898-99 refers to the fact that the new 
addition was so long delayed that, when it was opened, almost 
every seat was taken at once, the enrollment in Columbia School 
being almost twice as large as when the township system took 
effect four years before. In the Maplewood and Hilton schools, 
each teacher had three grades. It had been impossible to install 
the proposed Commercial Course. 

The self-congratulation, seemingly natural in school reports, 
starts out well in the first printed report presented to the tax- 
payers. “During the past few years the management of the schools 
and their progressive spirit have been subjects of congratulation 
to us, not only in our own community but also surrounding muni- 
cipalities. Probably more than ever before, during the past year 
they have met with the approval of every class. Their merit has 
been evident to all who are acquainted with their workings.” And 
yet within the next year a most violent controversy over them 
arose, which has certainly never been exceeded since. 

Immediately following the annual meeting, the sanitary closets 
‘nstalled in the basement of Columbia School were condemned in 
the severest terms, both by a sanitary engineer employed by the 
Board and by the State Board of Health. The system had to be 
entirely removed from the building. It is to the credit of Mr. N. R. 
Burghardt that he alone voted no on the resolution of the Board 
which had awarded the contract to the Smead & Wills Warming 
and Ventilating Co. 

Notwithstanding the appointment of Mr. McAndrew as Superin- 
tendent, the Board still continued the practice of dealing directly 
with the principals for recommendations of new teachers, in whose 
selection and appointment, outside of his own building he had no 
voice whatever. 

1899 

The schools were ordered closed on Dewey Day, Sept. 29, 1899. 

October 18. “The superintendent stated to the Board that some 
of the teachers in consequence of the distance of their boarding 
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places from the schools and others on account of carelessness were 
oftentimes late in reporting for duty and that the practice was 
detrimental to the schools and asked that he be authorized to issue 
some rule that would correct the same. The Board by vote adopted 
the following resolution: ‘Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
Board that all teachers ought to live within reasonable distance 
of their schools. All teachers for the first offense shall be spoken 
to; for the second offense reprimanded; for the third offense sus- 
pended by the superintendent and the matter brought to the atten- 
tion of the Board’.” 


1900 


Jan. 17. “Mr. Kemp stated that on account of the dilapidated 
condition of the Maplewood School house, and the want of room 
for the accommodation of pupils, and further because the Railroad 
is about to make changes which will greatly increase the noise of 
passing trains, he thought the Board should take steps to secure 
a new location for the school and ask for an appropriation to erect 
a building.” The two trustees from Maplewood were requested to 
report further at the next meeting. At that time a petition was 
presented signed by 66 citizens of Maplewood, that the Board 
should take steps to provide a new building. The Board thereupon 
passed a resolution to present the matter to the Annual District 
Meeting. A committee was appointed to select a new site. It was 
found that the railroad in changing the curve at that point would 
bring the tracks within 45 feet of the building. 

The annual report to the district meeting referred to two new 
subjects in the curriculum,—business training and systematic phy- 
sical culture, both “successful and popular beyond our most san- 
guine expectation.’”’ Viewed from the ideals of today, they were 
easily satisfied! But it was a beginning. The report forewarned 
the district of the approaching need of more building in South 
Orange and presented a strong plea for a new building in Maple- 
wood. The enrollment reported at South Orange was 636, at Hil- 
ton 71; at Maplewood 128; 835 in all. 

The special committee on the proposed new building in Maple- 
wood reported, April 13th, in favor of a site on Maplewood Avenue, 
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and the erection of an eight room brick building, four rooms to be 
finished on the first floor with an assembly room on the second. 
floor, leaving the remainder of that floor for future requirements, 
at a cost of about $22,000 for site and building. A meeting of citi- 
zens held at Maplewood had voted ‘23 Baker Street site—24 
Maple Avenue site.’ Nothing further, however, was done at this. 
time. 


April 25. “A petition numerously signed was presented to the 
board asking the board to refrain from removing G. J. McAndrews. 
from the position of superintendent of schools,” and also one from 
the pupils of the high school. The meeting of the Board was largely 
attended. “Much discussion about various matters in which the 
Board took little part.’ Later the teachers committee reported quite 
at length as to the reasons why the superintendent should not be 
retained. The summary throws much light on the situation,—the 
failure to co-ordinate the forces of a district which had been 
erected so recently out of absolutely independent units. “It seems . 
to us that our schools, instead of being well welded together by the 
living link of an efficient superintendent, are nothing more than a 
collection of schools under individual teachers, each working with 
no special knowledge or means of knowing how to knit together 
the work into a compact unit—At the beginning of the present 
school year, when a member of the board, because of the unsatis- 
factory results of last year, went to the superintendent with his 
complaint, he was met with the reply that he could not be held 
responsible because he had been tied down with recitation work 
during the year. So at the special request of this member of the 
board the superintendent’s salary was continued at $2200, and he 
was relieved of every vestige of work except supervision, and he 
was told that he would be held responsible for results in the 
future.” However, the Board refused to reappoint Dr. McAndrew 
and, on June 23, Henry W. Foster was chosen as his successor. 
The controversy over Dr. McAndrew was extremely bitter and 
the merits of the case more or less obscured. There is no doubt 
that he was an excellent scholar and a good teacher; but the 


supervision of the district was a difficult thing to assume against old 
traditions and practices. 
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FivE PERIODS IN THE EVOLUTION OF THE ScHoor. DISTRICT 
IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF HENRY W. FOSTER 


The new supervising principal recommended and the Board 
adopted certain regulations that defined his duties clearly, giving 
him definite authority through which all the principals, teachers 
and other employees should receive the consideration of the Board, 
and by which the Board delegated to him the duty of supervision, 
improvement of teaching, classification and grading of pupils, 
recommendation of new teachers, proposals for increase of salaries, 
and suggestions of changes in the course of study, textbooks, and 
supplies. From the beginning he stood ready to withdraw, whenever 
the Board should, as under the law they had a perfect right to do, 
permit a member of the Board or any one else to supersede him in 
the way of recommendation in any professional matter. There was 
in all his experience here only one occasion when a member of the 
Board actually did make such a recommendation, which came near 
adoption, and the superintendent cast his eyes about for another place. 
But that incident was “ironed out” at a meeting held a week later, 
with a compromise which sustained the principle involved, and worked 
no harm. Of course, the Board did not adopt every recommenda- 
tion made by the superintendent; it was always up to him to prove 
that he was right. 

The evolution of the district from 1900 to 1927 naturally divides 
itself into five periods. The first, 1900 to 1904, began with already 
congested conditions which demanded relief. As usual the pressure 
of increased enrollment with inadequate equipment rose to the 
bursting point. In the four years, attendance increased almost 
20%. 

By 1904 an eight room elementary school, which in 1910 was 
joined to and became a part of the high school building, had been 
erected at the corner of Academy and First Streets adjoining old 
Columbia School, and another of the same size had also been 
erected in Maplewood. The Village had separated itself from the 
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Township, but left the question of division of the district to rise 
again and again. 

In the second period 1904 to 1910, there was an increase of 29% 
in 6 years. The high school equipment became decidedly inade- 
quate, some of it patently ridiculous in a community well able to 
provide entirely suitable school buildings. The fire hazard was 
investigated by a committee of architects, men living here accus- 
tomed to dealing with large construction, who condemned in no 
uncertain terms many things that they found, particularly in the 
high school building. Science and Manual training were housed in 
a delapidated old residence that stood between the high school and 
the elementary school. The architects condemned also certain 
features in the Maplewood building. Relief was found in 1910 by 
alteration of the high school and connecting it with the elementary 
school by construction of the unit which now joins the two into 
one building. At the same time an addition to the Maplewood 
building was erected on the easterly side. 

The third period from 1910 to 1914 witnessed an increase of 
12% (361) in four years; not so great as in other times, but the 
delay in previous construction had accumulated such a surplus of 
enrollment as almost immediately to fill all the additional space. 
Now it had become necessary to erect a nine room building in 
Hilton (the Seth Boyden School), an eight room building near 
Parker Avenue on Academy Street (Fielding School), and another 
addition to the Maplewood building at the westerly end. 

The most difficult period of all was the fourth, that from 1914 
to 1922, in which there was no construction while the enrollment 
increased 80% (1577). This was the World War period. It was a 
patriotic duty to avoid expenditures and use of labor or material 
that could be avoided. Immediately after the close of the war, 
prices had so advanced and financial prospects were so uncertain, 
that it seemed necessary still to wait in order to see whether the 
new price levels were to stand. 

Then came the fifth period 1922-1927, with an increase of 75% 
(2133) in five years. Construction had not only to take up the — 
slack and provide for the large number of classes not properly 
housed in 1922 but for this increase of more than two thousand 
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pupils who had arrived by 1927. The time had come for the in- 
stallation of the junior high school in the course of study. The 
senior high school must absolutely have new quarters. In this 
period therefore came first, the purchase of the Parish House unit 
(to relieve the Maplewood School) and the erection of Marshall 
School (1922), then First Street School (1923), then Jefferson, 
Tuscan and Montrose (1924) ; then an addition to Boyden School 
(1926) ; and finally the new Columbia Senior High School (1927), 
in all involving an expenditure of more than three and a half mil- 
lion dollars. 


DOXLET 
PERIop 1900—1904 


To THE SEPARATION OF VILLAGE AND TOWNSHIP 


(a) General conditions in 1900. 


When the writer came to South Orange in 1900 he had been ac- 
customed from childhood to a far more mature system of schools. 
He began, as a pupil, in 1861, in the graded schools ot Elmira, then 
a New York village county seat. His grandfather had been a 
teacher “boarding around” in the early days of the Western Reserve 
in Ohio, and his father was principal of the elementary school which 
he attended in Elmira. 

In New York a School Commissioner for the supervision of edu- 
cation in each assembly district had been regularly elected since 
1856. In 1859 five school districts within the corporate limits of 
the village of Elmira had been consolidated into one, under a Board 
of Education. 

The old one-story, wooden school building of six or seven rooms 
which the writer first attended, erected about 1840, was a graded 
school, having a study hall for the upper grades with recitation 
rooms adjoining adapted to departmental teaching. It stood directly 
behind the jail. On one occasion school had to be closed the day a 
certain prisoner was hung. But the children had seen the top of the 
gallows above the top of the wall. In 1868 this building was aban- 
doned for a large brick building in another location arranged on the 
same scheme,—class-rooms for the lower grades, a large study hall 
and recitation rooms for the highest. From this school he went to 
the “Free Academy”, to which he was admitted on passing the “Re- 
gents Examinations” in 1869-’70—then recently adopted. He re- 
ceived there a college preparation. In 1873 the National Educational 
Association held its meeting in Elmira and the young high school 
senior attended its sessions as a “page’’. His father became Super- 
intendent of schools at Ithaca in 1875, and upon his death the writer 
succeeded him there in 1895. | 
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When he arrived in South Orange, the writer’s educational ex- 
perience, child and man, had therefore been wholly in schools well 
equipped for the time, the last thoroughly organized and supervised, 
where complete and adequate records had long been maintained. He 
soon discovered that in his new post he had to deal with conditions 
im some respects as primitive as that of the schools in Elmira at the 
time when they had been combined into one district in 1856. 

Methods of teaching, and text books and supplies, were indeed 
far better here in 1900; but almost no records of the pupils were 
to be found, except for the year immediately preceding; the 
Maplewood and Hilton buildings were small and built of wood ; 
and Columbia School was a fine example of inadequate solutions 
of problems of growth. Several candidates had been invited to 
meet the Board when the vacancy was about to be filled and were 
requested to wait in a room in the recently erected addition. Among 
them the writer had been looking over the building and what he saw 
reminded him of an expression in Alice in Wonderland, “Curiouser 
and curiouser !”’ 

The prospect in other respects did not seem particularly inviting. 
There had been bitter controversy over the failure to reappoint 
the former superintendent, sustaining the reputation that South 
Orange had as a “scrappy” place. But the view from the top of 
the mountain from which the Brooklyn Bridge, the Tribune Build- 
ing and the Statue of Liberty could then be seen, showed the 
proximity of the great city, and the writer’s friends who knew the 
place were decidedly convinced that the future was full of promise. 
There seemed to be a general opinion that within twenty-five years 
all this section would be a part of Newark. 

During the summer immediately after his appointment the new 
superintendent* made a careful search for all records of the dis- 
trict. Minutes of the trustees, pupils’ scholarship credits, the 
course of study that had been in force, were found in all sorts of 





*In the statute, the title “Superintendent” applies only to cities, under Ar- 
ticle VI. Elsewhere, under Article VII, the title is “Supervising Principal.” 
Superintendents do not have tenure of office, and in that respect Supervising 
Principals have better protection. The title Superintendent has been used 
locally from the beginning, although this is an Article VII district. 
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places,—official records of the Board in the safe; pupil’s records, of 
recent date only, some thrown down loosely on the floor of the 
garret of the old house used for manual training and science, some 
on shelves in a supply closet. The pupils’ records were gathered 
and pasted in a big invoice book. Two little class record books 
were found, from which could be gathered the credits to which 





FACULTY OF COLUMBIA SCHOOL—I9Q00-I9OI 


Lert to right, standing: Phebe T. Persons, Cornelia E. MacMullan, Edna White, 
Jeannette Palen, B. H. Gurnee, E. M. Nightingale, Agnes M. Marshall, Flora Beard, 
Alice Brown, Jane Wright, Mary E. Barret. 


Sitting: Julia D. Jenckes, Chas. M. Morse, H. W. Foster, Arthur L. Brainerd, E. Parker. 


some of the former high school pupils were entitled. Some records 
of the old trustees were discovered from time to time in later 
years in the garrets of old inhabitants. Some are still lacking. 
From 1900 to the present complete records have been preserved, 
not only the records of the Board of Education, but of every 
pupil, including photographs in many years. The roster of the 
alumni prior to 1900 was gathered for the writer by one of the 
high school boys, Donald Pryor, including every name with one 
exception only, running back by classes to the first high school 
graduate in 1888. 

In the summer of 1900, aside from securing the appointment of 
several new teachers, the superintendent made a revision of the 
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High School course of study, giving it an entirely new form but 
not actually changing the subject matter. The customary lay-out 
into separate curricula, such as classical, commercial, etc., was for 
the time being abandoned, and the subjects, each clearly defined, 
were arranged in a general schedule in such a way as to compel 
consultation in detail with every student, in order to plan his course 
from that point with full knowledge of his aims and capability. 
That made it possible to know what was really needed here, and 
what types of pupils one was to deal with. 

In 1900-1901 only 116 students were enrolled in the high school, 
of whom 51 were non-residents. By 1905 there were 140, of whom 
only 15 were non-residents, and the aims, general ability and char- 
acter of every one of them were fairly well understood, for the 
eighth grade was taught by the six high school teachers and all 
five grades, VIII-XII, had passed under their observation. Then 
it seemed desirable to arrange the curriculum in the ordinary 
form. | 

In 1900, upon the recommendation of the Supervising Principal, 
Mr. A. L. Brainerd, an Amherst man, became principal of the high 
school. Dr. McAndrew had not dropped the high school principal- 
ship, which he held when he was made supervising principal in 1898; 
but now it seemed desirable to place a capable man directly in 
charge. Mr. Brainerd served seven years. Under his administra- 
tion the school made an enviable record. Indeed the faculty num- 
bered among its members an unusually fine group of teachers. 
Miss E. M. Nightingale, a college graduate, transferred from the 
fourth grade to the high school as teacher of science became the 
acting head of a girl’s High School in New York City; Miss Edna 
White, another college graduate transferred from the fifth grade 
to the high school as teacher of Latin and Greek, became a 
teacher in Dickinson High School in Jersey City. She is now dis- 
tinguished among high school teachers of the state for scholarship, 
ability as a teacher, and leadership in her department. Miss Cornelia 
MacMullan, who had no superior as teacher of English, after- 
wards became head of the English department in the Montclair 
Normal School. Indeed, the whole force of teachers employed 
in the district, so far as they were retained, turned out with but 
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two or three exceptions to be remarkably good, and gave a good 
account of themselves in later years. Only one of them, Miss 
Juliaette Stewart, is still in service here. She was young then; she 
is young now. She has never lost her youthful spirit and en- 
thusiasm. 

It was evident that, without any real supervision of the class 
rooms, the teaching had been good, following the newer and 
better methods. Dr. E. C. Sherman was County Superintendent 
and his influence had been fine. The educational departments of 
the great universities had begun to apply the results of the new 
empirical psychology in their experimental schools, and some 
startling changes had been made in subject-matter and methods in the 
elementary grades. In the preceding decade the alphabetic method 
of teaching reading had been largely supplanted by phonetics, 
presenting whole words in sentences as the expression of thought 
at the very beginning. In South Orange, facility and expression 
in reading were found to be good, but ability to repeat the alphabet 
even in the seventh grade was found lacking in a large number of 
pupils; and spelling was inferior. 

Throughout the country, enrichment of the course of study, 
change from emphasis upon memorizing facts to development of 
the power to think, and the introduction of manual activities had 
been going on. At the same time schools were slow in dropping a 
lot of matters not actually essential, inherited from the long past, 
requiring an enormous amount of drill, things which the pupils 
were not able to recall unless repeated year after year, because they 
had no practical use for them. Adults who never use them soon find 
them entirely lost to mind. Congestion came in the school work 
and general criticism arose throughout the country, with bitter 
attempts to rid the schools of “fads and frills,’—these things that 
had not been heard of in “the little old red school house.” 

The solution of this problem has been part of the evolution of 
education in all of the past quarter century. Today it is beginning 
to be solved. 

Fortunately the new superintendent was quite aware of such 
criticism and had given much thought to “economy of time in 
education” which was the first step to be taken. “Elimination” 
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of useless matter, and “correlation” in subjects which included 
the same matter from different points of view were absolutely es- 
sential to provide time for “enrichment” of the course of study. 
Otherwise the “three R’s” must have a hard time of it. With this 
in mind the “three R’s” were not allowed to be neglected, but were 
reduced to their essentials, and constantly tested and checked. It 
is perfectly clear that, if the people are satisfied that the minimum 
essentials are well cared for, the administration will generally be 
free to go forward with the new education and the money will be 
liberally supplied within the financial limits of the community for 
the things that make their children more comfortable, thoughtful, 
broadly informed, highly cultured, skillful of hand and physically 
fit. Every evidence too that the individual child is regarded in the 
school as a distinct personality, and that his interests are not 
submerged in the mass will secure the most cordial suppport. But 
as soon as the people notice that the children as a whole cannot 
read and spell well, nor write “a good hand”, nor add, subtract, 
multiply, divide, and handle fractions accurately, there will be a 
rumpus, and somebody is likely to get hurt. 

For close classification in groups, without reducing the size of 
classes to a too expensive minimum, a large enrollment of pupils 
is required. Various schemes have been devised to overcome the 
drag to progress arising from the attempt to keep groups of chil- 
dren of different individual capability moving together in even 
step. They run from arrangements for sorting out the very fast 
and the very slow into special groups while the great majority 
are in classes a year apart of so-called normal type,—or classes or- 
ganized on a sliding scale some going faster than others,—or 
classes regularly a half or a quarter year apart,—to absolutely in- 
dividual promotion, advancing each pupil as rapidly as he covers 
certain so-called “contracts” or “goals”. At that time there was 
much discussion of the “lock-step”, which the superintendent in 
Elizabeth had tackled and about which he wrote persuasively and 
voluminously. 


(b) Changes introduced by the new administration. 


In 1900 there were enough pupils in the elementary grades at 
Columbia School to warrant half-yearly grades. This was accom- 
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plished within the following two years and the course of study was 
adjusted to fit. The two smaller schools had three grades in a 
room and the grades a year apart. The classes never changed teachers 
at mid-year, but retained the same teacher throughout the year. 

Professors in teachers colleges were perfecting scales for the 
measurement of intelligence. The tests were illuminating, although 
not quite equal to the claims made by some that they could measure 
any human characteristic, physical, mental or spiritual. The psy- 
chological doctors have now progressed far in helpful tests and 
scales of measurement; but not all of them have the assurance 
of a young professor, author of a “behaviorist” psychology, who 
recently avowed to the writer that he was an atheist, and that if 
he had infinite power and infinite time, he could create a better 
world than this. 

While educational psychology has now become in some respects 
a cult, publishing theses in which authors cite one another as 
authorities and discoverers without the use of initials or degrees, 
just as one might say, “Columbus has found that northeast winds 
prevail permanently in latitude 10° north,’ and some waste an 
enormous amount of their own time and that of busy teachers in 
assembling the facts in research not necessarily of much practical 
importance, the value of the work as a whole is beyond measure. 
“Child study” has justified itself and a new science of education 
is being created, working intelligently for the most part on the 
basis of scientific observation of facts. The futility of much old 
practice has been demonstrated and more efficient ways to needed 
mental habits have been brought into use. New, interesting names 
have been given to old concepts and thereby caused frequent re- 
examination of many an old time practice of skilful teachers, who 
understood well the material with which they had to deal and ac- 
complished fine things. 

In that first year it seemed advisable to change some of the 
text books, particularly in geography. Not only were different 
kinds in use in different buildings, but in Columbia School differ- 
ent series were used in the different grades, so that one was in use 
in the lowest grade studying the subject, another in intermediate 
grades, and still a different kind in the highest grade. It was not 
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so bad as it might seem at first glance, for the work had been laid out 
by subjects for each grade, without particular reference to one text 
book. It was now possible, however, to adjust the course of study to 
one series more successfully, using as many other books for reference 
as opportunity would permit,—not losing sight of the proper method 
in an informational study,—the assignment of topics without 
slavish conformity to the exact organization of the book. 

Spelling had been taught from lists drawn from readers and 
other text books and from words misspelled in compositions,— 
a rather usual practice then in progressive schools. Everybody was 
selecting his own word lists from those that the children were 
using then and there, without scientific organization of the method 
of learning to spell. It was failing to produce definite results in 
one of the “three R’s”, and the purely phonetic teaching of reading 
was giving little help. A spelling book was therefore recom- 
mended, to give a definite backgound of word study, not omitting, 
however, the desirable study of other words arising in the daily 
work. In the text book emphasis is placed on knowledge of those 
rules and practices with which to some extent English spelling does 
conform. 

Immediate attention was given to penmanship. Vertical pen- 
manship with no attention to movement and speed had been taught. 
The teachers were required to give greater care to eliminate bad 
habits of penholding and physical posture. The penpoints and 
paper furnished had been good. The penholders, however, had 
slippery steel shanks; now others were provided wholly of wood 
that were easy for the children to control. 

“Language” books were in use, which had gone far in the elim- 
ination of anything definite in the teaching of grammar; but they 
were excellent in the quality of the examples to be studied as 
models of good English. It seemed advisable to give more definite, 
though limited, attention to formal grammar in the proper grades, 
and at the same time not lose sight of the necessity for much 
practice and instruction in composition and in the study of liter- 
ature. 

Many teachers’ meetings were held during the year, called as 
the needs of the work demanded. Personal supervision of the work 
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in every room was constant and frequent. The superintendent came 
to have a very personal knowledge of the capability and limitations 
of each teacher. He commended freely what was particularly well 
done. He found little fault directly with things not satisfactory, 
but frequently asked for opportunity to take the class to try out 
“an idea that he had then in mind.” Nearly always the teacher 
would see the point and freely discuss its merits, and the work 
would be improved at once. : 

During the year a reference library was started in the high school. 
Access to these books was made as easy as possible, but they were 
not allowed to be taken from the building. Every year since, 
additions have been made to the books supplied, so that now it 
comprises several thousand volumes under the care and direction 
of a competent trained librarian. 

Before 1900 kindergarten training had been introduced in South 
Orange. Mrs. J. D. Jenckes was the teacher, but she had the first 
grade also, and it was impossible without loss to both to combine in 
one room work so different in character. The next year a separate kin- 
dergarten was established under Miss Sara B. Barrows, who lias 
served the district so finely in all the years since. Mrs. Jenckes was 
given first grade exclusively, in which she rendered the most skillful 
service until her retirement in 1921. Her kindergarten training was 
invaluable, and she had no superior as a first grade teacher, whose 
work ought to be influenced greatly by the kindergarten spirit. 

Experience seemed to show that, on the whole, children gain 
nothing by beginning first grade until they reach Sixm years Or maze, 
and that they should not be confined in a school room more than half 
the regular school hours before they are eight. The kindergarten train- 
ing, limited to two and one-half hours, through natural reactions 
to situations, materials, and activities of interest to the child, is an 
invaluable introduction. Starting the kindergarten at five years and 
first grade at six years it is possible to accomplish at least as much 
as would have been accomplished in the two years from five to seven 
all devoted to first grade. The average age the country over in the 
second grade is practically eight years whether children enter at five, 
six or seven. | 


In 1901 the children in rooms devoted wholly to first grade were 
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divided into three groups according to ability. One group came from 
9:00 to 10:00 o’clock, another from 9:50 to 10:50, and the third 
from 10:40 to 11:40, so that in the morning each group was present 
one hour and had fifty minutes of the undivided attention of the 
teacher. In the overlapping time of ten minutes, the succeeding 
class slipped quietly in and found at their seats something interest- 
ing to do arranged in advance by the teacher. In the afternoon the 
whole class came together and for one and one-half hours engaged in 
kinds of work which could as well be done with the full group,— 
devotions, music, physical training, health, phonetics, drawing, man- 
ual training, writing, memory selections, reading and story telling 
by the teacher touching literature and history, conversation, nature. 
In this way while the class as a whole had more than four hours, 
each child was confined to the school room two and one-half hours, 
one in the morning and one and one-half in the afternoon. 

The earliest training of a child in the best habitual practices of 
learning and conduct is of the highest importance. Much is lost by 
inducing a school attitude of indifference and wool-gathering. Chil- 
dren of that age cannot long carry on so called “busy work” in 
which, without the physical activity and personal initiative of play, 
they await the call for the class period. In learning to read, for best 
results the practical limit of pupils in the group is ordinarily about 
ten or twelve, working directly with a teacher who can give undis- 
tracted personal attention to every child and secure his response to 
everything presented through his desire to seize the opportunity 
to express himself, if only the teacher will call upon him. 

Throughout each of the reading periods of the morning it was 
possible by having a few minutes rest to secure almost 100% at- 
tention and effort, and then the children went home to play. If the 
ordinary program involving attendance through the whole school day 
had been in use, each child would get not more than forty minutes 
of class work in reading with a teacher distracted more or less by 
waiting groups of children, who would “busy-work” or idle away 
not less than one-third of the school day of four hours. The results 
were so satisfactory to both teachers and parents that it was not 
difficult to secure their co-operation. Probably in a much more con- 
gested population such a plan would require provision of space, 
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facilities and supervision for free activities outside of the school 
room. In this district the children were better off at home. 

Many of the pupils, often a third of them, were promoted at the 
end of the year to the second half of the second grade; the majority 
received regular promotion; a very few, as usual, because of mental in- 
capacity, or immaturity or irregular attendance fell short; but these 
were grouped together for more personal attention than otherwise 
would have been possible. 

(c) Service of the new Supervising Principal as District Clerk. 

Toward the close of his first year the Board asked the superin- 
tendent to assume the duties of District Clerk. He had already 
served in the same way for five years in Ithaca, and was quite 
accustomed to carrying the work, which he had found in many 
ways helpful to his administrative duties. One of the members of 
the South Orange Board had been district clerk and desired to 
retain the position. The superintendent made it plain that he was 
in no sense a candidate; but the Board wished him to do the work 
and appointed him. 

He had no clerk and did his own typewriting until, in 1904, 
Miss Aloysia J. Feindt became office assistant, chosen because of 
her fine record as a student,—a loyal, conscientious, painstaking, 
resourceful young woman, who made it possible, still for some 
time, to carry on the work of District Clerk as well as superin- 
tendent. 

The office of District Clerk seemed to some of the people incom- 
patible with that of Superintendent, and some of the members 
of the Board felt that it might become embarrassing to them if 
they wished to have private discussions of him. 

One valuable outcome of the writer’s service as District Clerk 
was that he came to understand the records so thoroughly that in 
his long service afterwards he was always able to assist and guide 
successive district clerks through procedures that became with the 
growth of the District more and more intricate and complex. The 
records have therefore been consistent and action once taken not 
forgotten when the membership of the Board had materially 
changed and new district clerks succeeded one another, Fred M. 
Treat was appointed in 1907, Benjamin S. Comstock in 1910, Hoyt 
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H. Tucker in 1911, Miss Margaret M. Pryor in 1914. Miss Pryor 
was the Superintendent’s Secretary, also. Miss Pryor’s long ex- 
perience in the office and her courteous, intelligent, conscientious 
devotion to the duties of it make her today a source of satisfaction 
to every one charged with administrative responsibility in the Dis- 
trict. The services of a competent clerk continuing over many 
years becomes invaluable. 


(d) Rise of Athletics in the High School. 

Before 1900 athletics had already aroused great interest amongst 
the boys in South Orange. School teams lacked “material”, but 
there was a fine group including boys outside of school who played 
under the name of “The Prospect Club’* probably because so 
many of the boys came from the neighborhood of Prospect Street, 
where open lots were available. Now an athletic association was or- 





*This club was formed in 1894. An account of the club appeared in the South 
Orange Record of Feb. 3, 1903. When the club was formed, it was composed 
of a few of the then High School students, with a membership of some fifteen 
or less, but gradually increased to thirty-three members in 1903, mainly for the 
purpose of putting a football team in the field, as athletics of any kind were 
then unheard of in the school, with the result that for nine years it had a team. 
In 1900 they secured Empire Hall on South Orange Avenue in this Village 
(now known as Prospect Hall) and since that time had both baseball and 
basketball teams. 

“A few years ago it was found that there was considerable talent in the 
club, and on several occasions they have given minstrel entertainments for the 
benefit of the graduating classes of the South Orange high school and once for 
their own benefit.” 

Upon invitation they were absorbed in the South Orange Field Club. They 
had not been a school organization although some of their members were 
students in the high school and so found double opportunity for athletics. They 
were personally a fine, clean bunch of young fellows, with no end of energy 
and spirit. One of them, young Donald Pryor, then avoided the studies that 
would lead to college, but on graduating in 1902 found himself in such demand 
as “college timber” that he came back to school, completed preparation for 
college and went to Brown University, where he became one of her most 
distinguished athletes. He was remarkably successful in English and after 
graduation and some service as an instructor in English and coach in football 
at the university he joined the Providence Journal and later was called into a 
business connection arising from his training in English, in which his success 
has been very marked. 
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ganized in the school. There were girls’ teams in basketball, and 
boys’ teams in football, basketball and baseball, each with a cap- 
tain and manager. The boys worked under the supervision of 
Mr. Morse and the girls under Miss Gurnee. The teams succeeded 
remarkably in their games with other schools. 

In 1901 the school became a member of the “Northern New 
Jersey Inter-Scholastic League,’ comprising the High Schools of 
Paterson, Passaic, Orange, Bloomfield and South Orange. This 
league survived two or three years and then went the way of all 
others that have been organized since, because of the difficulty of 
harmonizing and enforcing standards of eligibility and conduct; 
nor was it always possible to keep the playing space in the open 
lots, upon which the schools depended, free from interference by 
masses of partisans of the local team. In South Orange, however, 
the teams used the South Orange Field Club grounds, generously 
granted by the club at a very small fee. 

The ideals of our schools in athletics were set forth in the an- 
nual report of 1902: 


“There has been criticism on the part of some of the attention given to 
athletics and social events in the high school. However, it is a pleasure to be 
responsible for their development in proper lines. It is understood of course 
that they must be limited and carefully supervised. 

“The period of adolescence demands the education given by these activities 
and wholesome men and women are developed by them. Practically all the 
interests of these young people are centered in the school life, and a personal 
responsibility for this active side of their life rests upon the school authorities. 
The high school became an intellectual, athletic, and social center of the com- 
munity, extending its work in certain matters beyond its function as a school. 
The community should get all the good possible out of the large permanent 
investment represented here. 

“Acknowledgment for the invaluable services rendered to the youth of the 
community in the school is due to Rev. Lewis E. Cameren, whose coaching and 
good fellowship have given him an opportunity to impress upon our lads the 
noblest lessons of real manhood; to Mr. Horace B. Murchie, whose fatherly 
oversight of the teams throughout the year has been a powerful safeguard and 
a source of relief from anxiety; to the Field Club, and especially to Mr. W. F. 
Allen, chairman of the football and baseball committees of the club, whose 
liberal arrangements gave the school access to the finest possible field, with 
locker room and shower bath; to Mr. Charles M. Morse, teacher of the 7th 
grade, who gave his time and sturdy character to the work of the teams 
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throughout the year; and to the citizens who furnished the necessary cash to 
conduct the athletics on a business-like basis.* 

“One result of the care given to the athletics of the high school was that 
every team was successful in securing its trophy. The banners of the past 
year for football, baseball, and basketball in the Northern New Jersey Inter- 
scholastic League will hereafter adorn the walls of South Orange High School. 
But more important was the clean, manly conduct of our boys both in the 
field and in the school.” 

Increasing enrollment finally compelled the sacrifice of the space 
used for athletics in the school building. Soon lack of leaders among 
the students to succeed the remarkable group led by Donald Pryor 
of 1902 and the fact that other interests and duties took up the time 
of Mr. Cameron and Mr. Murchie brought on a slump in athletics, 
which was reflected in the general spirit of the school. The annual 
report at the beginning of the school year 1904-1905 referred to 
this: 

“Tt is to be feared from present indications that a serious lack of interest 
will appear during the coming year. Responsibility for physical development 
and for proper places to conduct athletics rests upon the authorities in con- 
trol of every secondary school. It is not enough to supply the equipment for 
mental training only. If the student has the energy that makes him worth the higher 
mental training, it must be attended ordinarily with some physical vigor, likely 
to manifest itself in resistance to discipline unless directed and used in proper 
channels. But freedom from annoyance in this respect is a minor consideration. 
The vital importance of the matter lies in the fact that proper physical train- 
ing makes possible a fine development of body, giving vigor, strength, grace, 
agility, and quick adaptability to sudden emergencies, while it counteracts the 
lazy physical habits which are cultivated by the requirement to sit as quietly as 
possible the major part of five hours daily. 

“The completion of the school hall will prevent its further use for basketball. 
We have no gymnasium nor gymnasium equipment. In view of the whole 
matter, the outlook for the coming year demands serious consideration.” 


At the same time there came a decided decrease in the number of 
boys in the high school. In 1904, 76 boys had been enrolled and 70 
girls; but in 1907 there were only 53 boys, while the girls had in- 
creased to 94, and the total enrollment of the district had increased 
from 944 to 1043. Indeed the number of boys did not rise to the 
number enrolled in 1904 until 1911-1912. The great proportion of 

*These gentlemen were held in the highest esteem in the community for their fine 


character, social standing, and warm interest in their fellowmen. Cameron Field is a 
tribute to the foresight and nobility of one of them. 
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boys in 1904 was highly unusual. Of those who dropped out, about 
60% went to business, 20% to boys’ schools in the neighborhood, and 
20% to boarding schools. The lack of athletics probably accounted 
for most of the falling off in the number of boys, as the great suc- 
cess of the teams previously accounted for the unusually large pro- 
portion of boys then. 

Every annual report recurred to the subject. By 1908, plans ac- 
tually in preparation for remodeling and extending the high school 
building included a gymnasium. In 1909 George Becker, a very 
active part of the high school, found occasional opportunity in some 
way to address the school. He was a great admirer of Principal 
Freeman's oratory, and everybody was delighted to note George’s 
similarity in style, so far as he was able to accomplish it; for Mr. 
Freeman was a ready and interesting speaker. On one occasion, he 
turned upon the constant prophecies of the Superintendent that 
there would soon be a gymnasium, and he described in glowing lan- 
guage how he could almost see those lofty walls rising sometime 
in the dim, distant future, when students now in the school would 
have no opportunity to use it. However, at that very moment the 
project was sure of immediate accomplishment. 


(e) Construction of a sewer system in the village and control of the 
mosquito pest prepare the way for growth in population, re- 
quiring more buildings. 

Early it became evident that sometime a remarkable increase in 
the population was sure to occur. Fortunately it was delayed at first 
and then came on at a steady normal rate, not in the nature of a 
boom, so that there was time to become acquainted with the whole 
situation, to gather statistics upon which the future could be foretold 
with great accuracy, and to make adequate preparation to meet the 
new requirements. In the first two or three years the enrollment had 
been at a standstill: from 792 in 1900, to 790 in 1901 and 800 in 
1902. But two great local improvements then made growth in 
population possible——a good sewer system and mosquito extermi- 
nation. 

There had been no sewer system; and the population had reached 
a point in the village where the overflow of cesspools saturated the 
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soil and frequently seeped out into the gutters. Flies from outhouses 
caused a constant menace of disease. In March, 1903, Ludwig Batt 
with about one hundred men started on his contract to lay the 
sewer system of the Village, connecting it with the Joint Trunk 
Sewer. That was a far seeing enterprise, brought about by highly 
intelligent men in the village government of most tactful and lovable 
character who found the way, without compulsion, to co-operation 
by the small communities in this drainage area in the creation of the 
Joint Trunk Sewer. It serves as an example to show that it is en- 
tirely possible for these independent communities to co-operate 
voluntarily in things which otherwise, because absolutely necessary, 
will sometime be accomplished by forced consolidation. 

The suburban community dreads absorption into the metropolitan 
city. Democracy has not yet found out how to govern a great city 
satisfactorily. Direct responsibility upon the ordinary citizen for his 
immediate locality becomes lost. If that can somehow be retained, 
with adequate provision for representative authority to carry for- 
ward projects and duties that affect the inclusive unit and if the repre- 
sentative body shall be required to appoint executives for all adminis- 
trative work who must meet the highest standards, fixed by law, 
of professional preparation for each department, American Democ- 
racy may sometime govern cities efficiently and still remain dem- 
ocratic, although they become inconceivably greater. 

Mosquitoes in summer more than justified New Jersey’s reputa- 
tion for that blood-thirsty pest. Over nearly every bed, from a hook 
in the ceiling, hung a canopy of mosquito netting. You nailed the 
top of a tin can to the end of a stick and putting a little kerosene in 
it, you held it under each mosquito on the ceiling before you went 
to bed and that was sure death to all then in sight. The family of the 
writer, arriving in the damp, hot August of 1900 unprepared, looked 
as if they had small pox or measles the morning after. 

In 1901, Spencer Miller began his campaign against the mosquito, 
using the Village Improvement Society as his base of operations, 
but actually himself commander in the attack, calling in Dr. Leland 
O. Howard, chief of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, who per-— 
sonally surveyed the local situation and advised the necessary pro- 
cedure. Mr. Miller had a persuasive way about him, particularly effi- 
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cient because he thoroughly investigated his problems as a capable 
engineer would; and he had his facts thoroughly in hand. If the 
mosquito could be exterminated in Havana, why not in South 
Orange? He proved to the people how far the mosquito traveled,— 
not so far,—and the source of the local mosquito,—mostly in local 
swamps and low spots, and in the carelessly discarded ub‘quitous tin 
can and other containers. He educated the children in the schools 
with illustrative material and the clearest possible, succinct  state- 
ments, which showed the life habits of the pest, easily understood 
by the youngest. He enlisted the Boards of Health, and organized 
the campaign with kerosene oil film. He knew where to get the 
money to pay the necessary expenses, probably out of his own 
pocket, until it became clearly a justified work for the municipality. 
He personally visited and followed up every contingent of the work. 
Soon neighboring municipalities joined the effort, which spread 
throughout the state and became a state as well as a local responsi- 
bility, including the great task of ditching the salt meadows and 
giving the minnows there a chance to do their part.* 

The new sewer system and successful mosquito control probably 
did more than anything else to make possible the rapid increase of 
population which has characterized the period since 1903. As soon 
as one general impulse ceased to be paramount other great influences 
began to be felt; the elevation of the railroad, the McAdoo tunnel, 
the vehicular tunnel, the improvement of the highways across the 
meadows, the vast increase in motor vehicles, the growing congestion 
of population in the city, the changing character of neighborhoods in 
Newark and New York, bringing increasing numbers to every 
suburb. 

It was fortunate to have a chance to start practically at the be- 
ginning. In 1900 two new buildings had already been under con- 
sideration, one for Maplewood, and one for South Orange. Efforts 
still went on to find a suitable site for an eight room building in the 
Village, most of which the superintendent considered inadequate and 
not well located for future development. He selected a site exactly 
where the Marshall school now stands as a proper site for a school; - 


*It should be noted that this was some time before the work on the Panama 
Canal began. 
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but he did not understand the social influences that would not permit 
the erection of a public school there, even though it was an open sec- 
tion at the head of a street locally known as “Cow Lane.” 

He particularly wanted the new school to be erected away from the 
center of the Village; but nobody could see the disadavantages of 
the central location. After considering several sites on Prospect and 
Academy streets, away from the 
center, the Board returned to the 
one which they had been consid- 
ering before, the Benbrook prop- 
erty which adjoined the Columbia 
School toward First Street. It be- 
came necessary to ‘“‘make the best 
of it’: and thereupon he requested 
that the building should be placed 
with its front exactly in line with 
that of the old Columbia School, 
and constructed as nearly as pos- 
sible in the same architectural 
style. If it had to be there, the 
day would come when the two 
buildings would be joined into 





WM. H. KEMP . 
Now President Maplewood one, as they were in 1910. In 
Bank and Trust Co. course of time, the traffic on the 


avenues adjoining made it a far more noisy and dangerous place for 
the purposes of a school than anybody could imagine. 

In Maplewood, the railroad was encroaching on the school property. 
The trains charged past within one hundred feet of the school with ter- 
rific clatter, particularly when picking up speed after stopping at the 
station. With increasing traffic, conditions had become intolerable ; but 
when the selection of a school site was submitted to a public meeting, 
it was decided that it must be near the station, not far from the old 
site. The Prospect side of town wanted it on the east side of the track, 
and recommended the knoll where the building now is. Those on the 
mountain side recommended a site on Maplewood Ave. The sugges- 
tion of Mr. Wm. H. Kemp for a larger site somewhat further away 
was not accepted. No man in Maplewood has had better vision or 
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contributed more in the years since then to make the place as fine as it 
is in its municipal development. When the building was actually 
erected in 1903, it was built on the knoll, still near the track, so near 
that the noise was not much less disturbing. This plot was hard pan, 
most difficult to grade, with no possibility of proper playground space. 


(f) The homelike atmosphere of the place. 


This was a homelike place. Parents thought their children safe 
anywhere. The inheritance of this neighborly spirit and local pride 
is still effective in many ways. The old timers dreaded the coming of 
the City which now seems about to replace the old atmosphere. 
North of South Orange Avenue there was considerable wealth. 
Beautiful houses were set in large, well kept grounds. Magnificent 
horses in single or double harness, or four in hand, or in tandem, 
with fine coaches, at that time still swept along the streets. Now and 
then a cavalcade of horse-back riders, men and women, filled the 
roadway. There was more or less of high society and family im- 
portance. The dwellers to the north and those to the south of South 
Orange Avenue recognized a decided distinction in social status. 

In January, 1903, A. L. Mooney began the publication of a new 
weekly paper, The South Orange Record, pages 8"x11", on calen- 
dered paper, so that photographs could be finely reproduced in it. 
It was a fine paper, full of local interest; and it is now a most valu- 
able record of that period of two years during which it was published, 
reflecting the home atmosphere of the place. 

At the beginning Mr. Mooney secured the assistance of two high 
school boys, who were taking post graduate work, because they had 
not taken courses preparatory to college. They were employed as 
subscription agents. No better could have been secured. Pryor 
had a wide reputation as an athlete, and Bartholomew as a musician; 
and everyone knew that they were doing this work to get money for 
a college course. 

About this time Dr. Adolph Lorenz of Austria began a tour of 
this country to demonstrate his method of bloodless surgery in the 
correction of malformations in children. Little Dorothy Dare, three 
years old, lived in Maplewood. Both her hips were dislocated from 
birth. Her parents took her to the Home for Crippled children in 
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Newark for observation, and in due time Dr. Dexter O. Ashley and 
Dr. Sidney A. Twinch who had attended Dr. Lorenz’s clinics in 
New York performed upon her what was probably the first “blood- 
less” operation for defective hips in New Jersey. The Record 
gave the following account of it in its issue of April 8, 1903: 


“About ten days ago the Dare girl was taken to the Home. At a clinic held 
a few days later by Dr. Twinch, the child’s condition was diagnosed, and 
presented so clear a condition of socketless hip bones, unaffected by disease, 
that he determined to attempt a cure by the ‘bloodless method’ and arranged 
with Dr. Ashley to assist him in the work. After the preparation for the 
work had been made little Dorothy who had been placed under the influence of 
ether, was borne in by a nurse and placed on the operating table. The surgeons 
proceeded upon the truth discovered by Dr. Lorenz that in every child under 
thirteen there is always some socket remaining, however defective. If the head 
of the hip bone can be placed in this and held there, a joint can be formed 
without cutting. The child’s body was raised a trifle, and then Dr. Twinch 
seized the left leg of the child firmly and worked it back and forth, watching 
every move of the body. Drops of perspiration formed on his brow as he 
worked the muscles of the hip and thigh until they were stripped from the 
bone. Even then the manipulation was not suspended, until the movements 
that had been stiff became easy. 

“Suddenly with a powerful wrench in the axis of the body, the head of the 
bone was thrust in the socket with a slight sound, the leg was twisted out to 
an angle in which it could not escape from the socket, and there bound in 
plaster of paris, and that portion of the operation was complete. 

“Dr, Ashley performed a similar operation on the right leg. She was carried 
back to her cot to awake unconscious of all that had transpired. 


The operation was successful, and in the following year she began 
to go to school in the kindergarten at Maplewood. She was promoted 
regularly, until her parents moved away. Now she is living in Livings- 
ton, married and a mother—probably, because she was so young, not 
remembering anything about that operation and unconscious of ever 
having had any need of it. 

The Record gives the following account of “Blind George,” June 
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“Shortly after coming to South Orange, George, who was then but a boy, 
met with an unfortunate accident, which resulted in losing the sight of both 
eyes, and for the past thirty years he has been totally blind. Owing to his 
cheerful disposition and because of his affliction he has occupied a unique posi-. 
tion, always being held in sympathy and affection by those who knew him in 
his younger days—and that included everybody who lived here twenty years 
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ago, for he was then the best known man in town. Though blind, George 
could always find his way about the streets unassisted and, heavily handicapped 
as he was, insisted on earning his own living. This he did by pumping water 
from cisterns to tanks in the attics of residences about town. When city water 
was introduced, George’s occupation in that line was gone, but he was always 
good around horses, and got work caring for them by which he made his 
living.” 

George Timson, the blind colored man with grey hair, can still be 
found on South Orange Ave., playing his accordion modestly in some 


recess with his little cup suggestively, but not obtrusively, beside him. 


(g) Publicity an aid to controlled progress. Journalism in the High 
School. 

From the beginning the fact was recognized that the people must 
be fully informed concerning the problems of administration and the 
reasons for increasing taxes, if the schools were to command ade- 
quate support and particularly to become the pride of the people. If 
the children received individual attention and consideration, pro- 
gressed satisfactorily, and were happy in their work, that was of the 
highest importance; but publicity, continuous, frank, and accurate, 
and of a sort that people would read, was never neglected. The 
superintendent tried to be an easily approachable, sympathetic lis- 
tener, whatever cause was brought to his attention. His office door 
was never closed to teacher, parent or pupil, and his assistants were 
always gracious and kindly to everyone who called. 

One of the most effective ways of keeping parents interested and 
informed was through the willing co-operation of the local paper 
which permitted the high school students to conduct a school column 
for which a board of editors was chosen in the school. That work 
was of extraordinary value to the students themselves. It had that 
element of reality and responsibility which is lacking in school com- 
positions on subjects chosen only for practice in writing without a 
vital appeal, fore-doomed to the waste basket. These columns, now 
preserved in a scrap book, are of value today to anyone interested in 
the school life of the time. The young editors frequently came to 
headquarters to get official information concerning plans in the 
making for the improvement of buildings or equipment which so 
vitally affected their own interests. 
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In 1901 George Clifford Jones, (’02) became editor in chief of the 
school column in the South Orange Bulletin, under the heading of 
“School News”, and right there began his training for the profession 
of Journalism in which he is now engaged as editor of the Orange 
Daily Courier. After graduation he attended the Cortland Normal 
School; but his interest in public affairs led him to become a reporter, 
and for some time into Y. M. C. A. work, particularly in its publicity 
features. From 1909 to 1912 he was an efficient member of the 
Board of Education. 

The first number was headed : 


“SCHOOL NEWS 
Vol, I September 26, 1901 No. I 


Devoted to the interests of the schools of South Orange 


Editor in Chief 
G. CiirForD Jones, ‘02 


Assistants 
Jennie M. La Rug, ’03 FRANK Meyers, ’04 
IsABEL Bonet, ’05 Rospert STRANGE, 06 


The articles of that issue included the Memorial Exercises for 
President McKinley held in each school. Rev. Lewis Cameron con- 
ducted the exercises at Columbia School, and gave an address upon 
the life of the President ; Edward D. Duffield, president of the Board 
spoke upon the meaning of the assassination. He said that dis- 
obedience was the beginning of anarchism, and “impressed upon the 
mind of all that liberty was not the right to do as one pleases, but 
to do as one has a right to do without infringing upon the rights of 
others’. Other articles covered the High School’s connection with 
the Northern N. J. Interscholastic League; the choice of class pins 
instead of rings by the class of 1902; elections of the classes of 1903 
and 1904; and a general report of the work of the Board of Educa- 
tion, including the fact that the Board had decided to confer with 
the police department in regard to the selection of one of the police- 
men as a truant officer, as the state laws had authorized the school 
board to have one or more of the regular members of the police 
force act as a truant officer. “The newly established commercial 
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department of the High School has proven its value. It is now 
one of the most flourishing courses in the school.” The summaries 
of the addresses in the Memorial Day exercises were clear and 
adequate; and that cannot be said of many newspaper reports of 
addresses, except in the great dailies. Reporters frequently 
show little comprehension of what the speakers are talking about. 
Publication of the school column in the local paper continued 
regularly until the establishment in 1919 of the South Orange 
School News (succeeded in 1922 by The Columbian) published 
in the High School. Such regular and accurate publicity passing 
entirely through the hands of the students was invaluable service far 
beyond what the young editors realized. 

Articles like the following are now particularly interesting to those 
who know the characters referred to: 


Dec. 26, 1901. “An interesting entertainment.—The entertainment given by 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades and the High School on Tuesday morning 
proved to be a very interesting affair—‘Round about Christmas,’ a humorous 
recitation, by master George Becker, took the audience by storm. One has 
only to mention the name of George Becker at an entertainment of this char- 
acter to elicit applause and cause the spectators to smile in expectation. ‘Little 
John’s Christmas Tree’ by J. Whitcomb Riley, recited by Miss Bertha Brain- 
erd, proved to be as popular as all that author’s works. The interpretation by 
Miss Brainerd is too well known to need any comment.’ 

March 13, 1902. Contagious diseases. Referring to the Hilton School, “‘it 
has been many years since this school has been closed because of contagious 
diseases. This week, however, it was closed for three days awaiting develop- 
ments of a case of small pox which has broken out a short distance from the 
school building. There are no children in the family and the school has been 
closed only as a matter of precaution until the building has been thoroughly 
fumigated.” 

April 17, 1902. Baseball. A game with Passaic High School. “Our boys 
made a fine appearance in their new red and black jerseys, light baseball pants, 
and red and black stockings. Passaic by dint of hard work tied the score in 
the ninth inning. Matters stood thus, 4-4, until two South Orange boys were 
out. Becker (Arthur ’02) then picked up the bat resolved to change the score. 
He knocked a foul which the Passaic catcher almost gathered in. As the ball 
came swiftly down towards the catcher’s hands, Becker threw the bat to the 
ground with disgust. At the critical moment, however, the catcher stumbled 
and fell to the ground. A miss in baseball is as good as a mile and Becker 
again picked up the bat. This time he sent a well placed hit out into the field 
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and brought Pryor home. This made the final score 5-4 and made the first 
league game a victory for South Orange.” 

May 1, 1902. “A visit from Miss Susan B. Anthony.—Last Monday the school 
was highly honored by a visit from Miss Susan B. Anthony—a woman too well 
known to need any words of introduction. Miss Anthony interrupted her morn- 
ing drive in order that she might visit the school. Miss Anthony appealed to 
the boys to give the girls an equal chance to secure a start in life. She spoke 
of the change which has taken place in the last few years in regard to colleges 
admitting women. Formerly women had practically no hopes of entering any 
of the professions which they are now taking up. Miss Anthony is over eighty 
years of age, but she speaks in a convincing and entertaining manner.” 

May 22, 1902. “Several students of the South Orange School are busy investi- 
gating the short but evil life of the mosquito. Nothing escapes the searching 
glance of these enthusiastic essayists. The first prize will be $3 and the second 
$2, and the honor great in any Case, even though no other prize be secured.” 


Dr. L. O. Howard, the government’s entomologist at Washing- 
ton, D. C., examined the essays and selected the one written by G. 
Clifford Jones of Hilton, as the best,—paraphrased, of course, almost 
wholly from Dr. Howard's own treatise. 

In the fall of 1903 Helen L. F. Schulte (’05) became editor-in- 
chief. She was a brilliant English student, and naturally fitted into 
the place, although only a sophomore. The South Orange Record con- 
tinued through two years publishing “School Notes,” while the Bul- 
letin, another local paper, printed “School News.” Alexander Yere- 
ance ('07) became editor-in-chief of the column in the Bulletin in 
1905; Stanley M. Babson, (’08) succeeded him in 1906; and after 
him, in 1907, George H. Becker, (09). An unusual amount of orig- 
inal poetry, some of it extraordinarily good, appeared in the school 
columns. This feature continued, and young Becker added an in- 
creased note of enthusiasm in the editorial column, on everything 
that had to do with “school spirit.” 


‘Don’t let the school spirit decline at this stage of the game, fellows (girls 
may also be included here). When old High School men come back and tell 
you how their school spirit has helped them in college and in business, it shows 
that school spirit has some intrinsic value, that it will help you after you leave 
the high school. It is the all-around man who succeeds best in the world, not 
the one who is all student, nor the one who is all athlete.” 

“Examinations are things that boys hate worse than castor oil. They are - 
used mainly as instruments of torture and make their appearance when least 
expected. Many boys stray from the straight and narrow path because of 
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examinations. They are also a cause of much ill-health. I have known a 
strong vigorous boy to be suddenly stricken down on the eve of an examin- 
ation. His parents would sit up all night worried half to death over his 
strange malady, and then become overjoyed at his quick recovery late the 
next afternoon (in time for the baseball game). Perhaps down deep in his 
heart Willie was ashamed of himself, but after all he was only a boy.” 

Again,—“School spirit is always necessary. Without it our work becomes 
drudgery. The heart is lost to our school life. We are nothing but a knowl- 
edge mill. But what a change when school spirit takes possession of an in- 
stitution. It makes everything easier and brighter, and accomplishes wonders. 
Many are the times when a team has been pulled out of the very jaws of defeat 
by the knowledge that that yelling and enthusiasm in the bleachers meant 
the undivided support of their school mates, meant that not alone for self were 
they striving, but for that which was to them the star of their eyes, their 
school.”’* 

The school column in the local newspaper was discontinued from 1909, 


*The writer drifted unexpectedly into the study hall one day, when it happened that 
no teacher was present. He had a feeling as he passed the door that something unusually 
interesting was engaging the attention of the students who were supposed to be studying. 
Every eye was turned to the door of the little room at the left in front used for storage, and 
there, hanging from the top of the door way, was a very lively little skeleton, not a 
foot long. The owner and manipulator of this ingenious contrivance out of sight behind 
the door was George Becker. Upon suggestion, he took down his too interesting con- 
traption, put it into the chalk box in which he had brought it, and handed it over. He 
had frequented some doctor’s office, and the doctor had given him some parts of a skele- 
ton, which he had put to good use. At the next Christmas, when his class had a Christ- 
mas tree, this skeleton was found dangling from it, endorsed with his name. George had 
a way of appearing ‘‘on the carpet’? about once in so eften; but he never did a vicious 
thing, and he never dodged consequences. “Yes, Mr. Foster, I did it. Yes, I know it 
was wrong. Yes, I’ll not do it again.’ He never did the same thing again! Life was 
joy to him, and he wanted everyone else to enjoy it with him; friendly, generous, smiling, 
with twinkling eyes and rosy cheeks,—how could one help laughing when he had goiten 
beyond the door! 


XXIV 
Pertop 1904—1910 


(a) Separation of the Village from the Township. 

The severest test of the township district arose in 1904, coming 
dangerously near its division into two districts. It was unpleasant 
for the Village to be subject to assessment by the Township of which 
it was a part, and it was a question whether the Township Assessor 
was not assessing farm lands, rapidly increasing in value, at a too 
low rate as compared with assessments in the village. The Village 
desired to assess, levy and collect all local taxes and govern its ex- 
penses in all respects, without in- 
terference from people living in 
the open spaces beyond its limits. 
Some of the ablest and most pub- 
lic spirited men in the village 
desired the change. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Rob- 
ert S. Sinclair, President of the 
village, a meeting was held at the 
residence of Mr. A. B. Leach on 
Scotland Road, January 9, 1904, 
“for the purpose of discussing a 
plan to have the village separated 
from the township.” 

Mr. Edward D. Duffield, as- 
semblyman, president of the 

net en Stee ee Board of Education for nearly 

Now President Prudential Insurance Co. 2 

three years, was present, and 
among others Mr. Sinclair, Walter I. McCoy and Graham H. Brewer 
from the Village Board of Trustees ; Mr. James McC. Morrow, Village 
Counsel; Mr. William C. Dodd, a member of the Village Board 
of Assessors; Mr. Charles G. Fielding and Mr. William H. Kemp, | 
members of the Board of Education, both living in Maplewood ; and 
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Mr. Benjamin F. Jones former speaker of the assembly, a resident 
of the Prospect St. section of Maplewood, living near Mr. Fielding. 
No more absolutely fair, well-disposed group of men, mindful of the 
welfare of the whole community, could have been assembled for the 
consideration of the problem. 

“Mr. Dodd offered a resolution recommending separation, and 
after some discussion it was passed. The resolution did not provide 
that the village should be extended and take any part of the 
Township, but it was expected that after the separation was finally 
arranged, steps would be taken to annex a portion of the Maplewood 
section of the Township to the village, including what is known as 
the Prospect Street section, leaving Hilton the only part of the Town- 
ship not to be annexed.” South Orange Record, Jan. 13, 1904. 

The Hilton section, being distant from the railroad, was of a quite 
different type from the commuter sections near the station and was 
expected to develop in a quite different way, with more or less diffi- 
culty in harmonizing community ideas. It was at the moment largely 
a section of truck gardens, famous for it strawberries, as well as for 
the former residence of Seth Boyden, the builder of the first loco- 
motive used on the D. L. & W. R. R. 

At the next meeting of the Township Committee whose office was 
located in the Village, “petitions numerously signed by Hilton 
property owners, protesting against the passage of the South Orange 
Village separation bill and requesting that the assemblyman from this 
district oppose it, were presented and the clerk instructed to notify 
Mr. Duffield of the wishes of that section.” Record, Feb. 3, 1904. 

Under the provisions of the act which authorized separation of the 
village from the Township, a referendum election was held March 
2, 1904. “The vote on separation of village and township having 
carried for separation the village has taken the position of being entire- 
ly independent of the township and expects to provide for all necessary 
requirements through the village act now before the legislature. As 
the township authorities have throughout acted in such a way as to 
avoid litigation, it is probable that whatever complications may exist, 
they will ultimately be straightened out, and the separation become 
permanently established without friction or contest.’ This separation 
affected only municipal functions, and the school district still re- 
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mained intact. A statute adopted at the same session of the legis- 
lature provided : “Each township, city, incorporated town and borough 
shall be a separate school district, but each incorporated village shall 
remain and be a part of the school district in which said incorporated 
village shall be situated at the time of its incorporation.” The village 
was one of the only two villages in the state. 


(b) Division of the School District averted. 

The idea of division of the school district was by no means dead 
however. The disparity of burden caused the question to be brought 
up for investigation again. For example, in 1906, “Because the vil- 
lage is required to contribute seventy-seven per cent of the total sum 
raised by taxation for school purposes in the South Orange School 
district, comprising the village and township, separation of the dis- 
trict was advocated by Village President, Robert S. Sinclair, inva 
message to the Village Board of Trustees last night. The board 
decided to call a special meeting of the village residents in the village 
hall for Monday evening, December 17. 

“Data compiled by Mr. Sinclair showed that the village will be 
required to pay in 1907, $30,582 with 596 pupils enrolled, to main- 
tain the schools, although the township will pay only $9,268, with 132 
less pupils. In the event of the Board of Education deciding to erect 
a new school house on the township line, as is proposed, the village 
will pay three-fourths of the cost. 

“Mr. Sinclair’s summing up the conditions in his message was as 
follows: 


‘When we take the sum raised in this village for its contribution to the 
expenses of the school district and divide it by the number of pupils enrolled 
from this village, we find the cost per pupil so much in excess of the cost per 
pupil in surrounding districts that I deem it my duty to place the figures before 
you, to determine if, in your judgment, the situation does not warrant the 
‘mmediate and serious consideration of the people of the village. In order to 
carry the inquiry up to date I have obtained from the superintendent of this 
school district a report of the enrollment and average daily attendance for the 
year ending June 30, 1900, and for the month of October, 1906, upon which an 
estimate for the year can be made. All the figures were then submitted to the 
school superintendent in order to avoid, so far as possible, any statement that _ 
might be unjust to the school system. He returned them to me saying that he 
found them correct. The cost per pupil in Orange is $30; East Orange $25; 
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West Orange $27; Montclair $33; Bloomfield $23; Glen Ridge $41; Nutley 
$24.50; Irvington $17; Summit $22; South Orange school district $34; South 
Orange Village $44. In 1906 the cost had moved up to $36 in our school district 


and $47 in the village, and for 1907 is estimated at $37.50 for the district and 
$51 for the village. 


“The situation may be more clearly understood by the following comparative 
statement of respective contributions to the total district expenses: In 1905 
the township paid $8,967, with 414 scholars enrolled; and the village paid 
$24,693, with 564 scholars. In 1906 the township paid $9,627 with 440 scholars, 
and the village $26,863, with 568 scholars. In 1907 the township will pay 
$9,268 with 464 scholars, and the village $30,582, with 596 pupils. 

“Thus it will be seen that this year for instance the village with 56% of the 
enrollment, contributes seventy-seven per cent of the total sum raised by tax- 
ation in the district for school purposes while the township with forty-four 
per cent of the enrollment, contributes but twenty-three per cent toward the 
expenses. 

“T am informed that the needs of the school district will require in the very 
near future, a new school building in Hilton and another near the dividing line 
between the village and township, in which case under existing conditions, 
the village would be required to pay three-fourths of the cost of construction 
and maintenance of such new school houses’.” So. Orange Bulletin. 

“Edward D. Duffield, former assistant attorney general of the state 
was chosen chairman of the meeting, and Everitt Yeaw, a New York 
publisher, secretary. Mr. Duffield, in the opening speech, related how 
the separation of the village and township as regards municipal mat- 
ters was brought about by legislation when the township decided that 
consolidation was not wanted. At that time the question of dividing 
the school district was thoroughly discussed, and he said that it was 
agreed between the village and township representatives that the dis- 
trict was not to be disturbed, and that it was upon this agreement 
alone that the township consented to separation, and had not this 
consent been obtained the village would not have been divorced. 


“He said that the number of children attending the public school 
should not be compared with the amount of taxes paid. If this were 
the basis upon which to judge the situation, it might be pointed out 
that there are sections of the village paying a great deal more than 
their share, but the wealthy are obliged to pay in proportion to their 


ratables for the education of the poor.” South Orange Bulletin, 
Dec. 20, 1906. 
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Attention was called to the fact that the enrollment from the vil- 
lage in the public school was greatly reduced by the fact that a large 
parish school and flourishing private schools cared for a great num- 
ber of pupils, and if they attended the public school the figures would 
be entirely different as to cost per pupil. 

At the same time a movement was set on foot to annex to the 
village the Prospect Heights section of the township; because at that 
time all the residents out to Oakview Avenue were making South 
Orange their center for church, for household purchases at local 
stores, and for street cars and trains, as well as sending their children 
to Columbia School. Many of the houses were connected with the 
South Orange sewer. 

Perhaps one of the motives for the move for separation lay in the 
difficulty of equalizing assessments of village and township and in 
the fact that the township assessor had not raised his valuation ac- 
cording to the demand of the state that property should be assessed 
at its true value, whereas the village assessor had performed that 
duty effectively and the assessments in the Village had been greatly 
increased. 

A committee of five was appointed at the meeting, to report at 
another meeting subsequently to be called. 

In due time this committee made the following report, which is 
given in full because it marks a crisis in the history of the the dis- 
trict and covers in a most intelligent way, not only the temporary 
situation, but principles that are fundamental, showing error only in 
the prognostication that with greater attendance the average cost per 
capita would be reduced. The demand of the American people for 
better and better training of their children, has never permitted 
such reduction ; but has steadily increased the cost to a point that was 
inconceivable at that time. 


“At a public meeting of the cititzens of South Orange held at the Village 
Hall, December 17, 1906, called by the Board of Trustees of the Village for 
the purpose of considering the school situation in South Orange, it was re- 
solved that the chairman of the meeting appoint a committee of five citizens to 
investigate school conditions and report at a later meeting. 

“Pursuant to this resolution the Hon. E. D. Duffield, chairman of the meeting, 
appointed as such committee the following: Robert S. Sinclair, chairman, Fred- 
erick J. Lovatt, Benjamin S.Comstock, William H. Clarkson and Francis Spier. 
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“Mr. Sinclair attended the first meeting of the committee, but then explained 
that his absence on a long planned trip would prevent his further participation 
in the work of the committee, and gave the committee, for their consideration 
his memoranda, correspondence and material. Your committee has therefore 
been deprived of Mr. Sinclair’s services, which have so often been unselfishly 
given to the public. 

“Your Committee has carefully read President Sinclair’s message to the Board 
of Trustees, in which, while advocating the necessity of keeping the present 
high standard of schools and no lowering of standards or results, he at the 
same time gave tentative figures showing comparative educational cost, and 
then suggested to the Board of Trustees: (1) That in his opinion the V illage 
of South Orange appears to pay too large a portion of the school district taxes, 
and that the Hilton and Maplewood sections seem to pay less than their share; 
(2) That an enquiry of how the election of school trustees might be clothed 
with more formalities seemed desirable; (3) That means might be devised to 
interest the voters of the Village in the importance of school elections as com- 
pared with other local elections. This message by the president of the Village 
Trustees was the cause of the appointment of this committee. 

“Your committee has not only investigated school conditions as directed by 
the resolution appointing them as such committee, but has studied the question 
of cost from the standpoint of a possible inequality between the village and 
township and, also, necessarily from the standpoint of the average expenditures 
of other municipalities for school purposes. A difference exists, yet the differ- 
ence is not so alarming as it appeared to be on a first examination of Mr. 
Sinclair’s tentative figures. As our examination proceeded, we saw at once 
that our local conditions over which the Board of Education has no control, 
must not be lost sight of in any inquiry as to school expenditures in this vil- 
lage, and the results of such expenditures. Without attempting to go into great 
detail we shall merely suggest some of the causes partially accounting for the 
apparent discrepancy between the per capita cost in our school district and that 
of other municipalities with which comparison has been made, viz: Irvington 
has only recently established a high school. The Irvington High School is small 
and cannot be compared with ours, either in equipment, efficiency or opportuni- 
ties furnished. It will grow in size and efficiency, and as we surmise, in a cor- 
responding degree, the expenses of Irvington, for school purposes will, as time 
goes on, steadily increase. West Orange and East Orange have severally a 
much larger proportion of children in the primary grade, and a smaller pro- 
portion of high school pupils than is the case in South Orange. It is unanimous- 
ly conceded by educational authorities that it is cheaper to educate primary 
pupils than it is to educate high school pupils. It follows that in our school 
district our average per capita cost, per pupil, should be higher than in the 
other municipalities named. In our school district there are a number of private 
schools which attract nearly one-half of the school population. These private 
schools thrive through the support of the residents of the village and have few 
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pupils from the school district outside of the village. This condition, so far as 
we can learn, does not prevail to so great an extent in any other of the ad- 
jacent municipalities. With us, many children attend private schools until they 
reach the sixth or seventh school year, when they go from the private school to 
the public school. We therefore find that the public schools of our district 
contain a greater proportion of grammar school pupils, whose education costs 
less than in the high school, yet costs more than in the primary grades. This 
condition is a factor in any analysis of the school expense of our district. The 
ageregate capacity of the schools in the district is not yet filled. Without much 
greater expenditure for teachers and fixed charges, the school district as a 
whole can educate many more children. With a greater attendance, the average 
per capita cost will be reduced. The Maplewood school today can, by slight 
rearrangement, be made to accommodate 50 percent more pupils. Our school 
district does not compel any pupils to take half time owing to inability to 
afford them full time. This condition exists in some adjacent school districts 
and is a factor to be considered in weighing per capita cost. Your committee 
has examined the reports of the State Board of Education, has conferred with 
the superintendent and with the members of the Board of Education, and has 
gathered together facts and figures from the village and township authorities. 
They have experimented with statistics but as they analyze them, came to the 
conclusion that owing to the different conditions of each municipality, no table 
of figures can correctly represent the exact conditions. 

“Your committee is convinced that as between the village and township sec- 
tions of the school district, the village has in the past paid proportionately more 
for schools than has the township. This inequality is not, however, proportion- 
ately so great as it is between the voting districts of the village; the second 
voting district furnishing comparatively few students to the public schools and 
considerably more than one-half of the taxes. If the second district desired to 
become a separate school district its claim would have slight consideration. 
It is unfortunate that we have more than one assessing body in our school 
district. Owing to this, it is assumed that the village assessments are higher 
than those of the township. This may or may not be the fact, but it is a matter 
of record that the taxable ratables in the township have increased from 
$1,656,037 last year to $2,502,550 this year. 

“Your committee has inquired into the law constituting school districts, into 
the methods by which the districts can be changed and into the chance of 
obtaining a new school district for the village, if such may be desirable. Your 
committee is united in its conclusions, and therefore reports that after this 
examination into the whole question, it must unanimously conclude : 


“J. That the Board of Education is endeavoring to get the best possible 
results from the money expended for educational purposes for the benefit of 
_ the whole district. 


“2 That the Board of Education is at present engaged in investigating 
conditions with a view of attaining greater economy of administration while 
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preserving the present standards. It finds that the Board at its last meeting 
recommended an appropriation for school purposes of about $28,000 which is 


‘$3,000 less than the appropriation recommended by them last year. In our. 


opinion slight economies may be effected, but these will not amount to much 
as any serious curtailing of expenditure will injure the efficiency of the school. 


“3. That the patient, faithful and conscientious public service given by the 
Board of Education is something that should be known to all the inhabitants 
of the village yet this patent fact is in our opinion something of which the 
citizens at large are ignorant. We are convinced that the Board of Education 
is composed of public-minded citizens who are devoting, without compensation, 
at great personal inconvenience, much time to public service, and that this 
service is given without the members of the board even having the satisfaction 
of feeling that their work is appreciated by the public. 


“4. That practically, there can be no greater formality in the election of 
school trustees than the formality with which such election is now clothed by 
law. All legal requirements are now carried out; to obtain greater formalities, 
the organic State school law must be changed. 


“5. That the only means that can be suggested to interest the voters of the 
village in the importance of school elections is for those interested in school 
matters to impress upon the other voters the importance of the matter. This 
present lack of interest in school affairs is shown by the fact that while the 
meetings of the Board of Education are public, few citizens ever take the 
trouble to attend them. If the women of South Orange would only take the 
school matter under serious consideration, the problem will be solved, and 
the school question will be one of vital importance, it will then be properly 
considered by the voters of the village. 


“6. That inasmuch as the village pays a much greater proportion of the 
expenses of the school district than the township, we recommend that more 
of the school trustees than the present proportion be elected from the village. 


“7. That in our opinion, the present suggestion to divide the school district 
into a village and township part arises from the method of making assessments 
in the two political divisions of the district, and that the proper solution of 
this difficulty is to consolidate the assessing bodies in order to conform to the 
school district rather than to divide the school districts so as to conform to the 
municipal sections. 


“8. That certainly until the Governor’s predictions of what great things are 
in store for our school district from the increase in the State aid are verified, 
it is not only unnecessary but unwise, at this time to take any steps whatso- 
ever to have the village school district set apart from the present school district. 

FREDERICK J. LovattT 
BENJAMIN S. ComsTocK 
W. H. CLARKE 

FRANCIS SPEIR.” 
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Newspaper comment was somewhat critical upon the report, but 
not at all upon the work of the Board of Education. “The report 
generously commends the Board of Education, and quite properly, 
but this board has not been criticised to any extent, as its service to 
the district was recognized. The citizens of Maplewood who are 
agitating the question of forming a borough, may have overlooked 
the fact that in such a case they would have a separate school dis- 
trict, and would therefore lose the advantages of the present high 
school—The answer to all these problems seems to be annexation, 
rather than separation; Maplewood naturally belongs with South 
Orange village, not alone that section in itself, but the Heights sec- 
tion, whose residents all come in this direction.” 

The annual school meeting held in March, 1907, although held on 
an exceedingly stormy night, was largely attended, particularly from 
the township section. This was due to a campaign in the village to 
elect more members from the village, thus reducing the township 
representation to three. ‘While it is natural,” so reads the village 
newspaper editorial, “that the more populous town should have the 
larger representation, there appears no great reason why locality 
should be considered in the selection of members of this Board, the 
test being, is the candidate capable, diligent and worthy? Ii this be 
answered in the affirmative, the fact of residence outside the village 
should not count, as the interests of the inhabitants of the school 
district are identical. The newly elected members are gentlemen 
of the highest standing in the community, the re-elected ones have 
all performed most excellent service, and we are confident that the 
schools will be maintained on the same exalted plane as in the past, 
which has succeeded in securing for them an enviable reputation in 
the county and state.” 

The idea of division, however, was not wholly dropped yet. In the 
local paper the following appeared June 25, 1908: 

“Division of the school district, which now comprises South 
Orange Village and Township, may be the ultimate outcome of a 
movement to re-adjust school management in the district given im- 
petus by the Village Improvement Society at the meeting held at 
South Orange Field Club, last week. i 

“Tt was declared that the village was bearing four-fifths of the cost 
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of maintaining the schools, Maplewood and Hilton only one-fifth. 
Alarm was expressed at a rumor that Maplewood was to take ad- 
vantage of this unfair apportionment of school cost and get all im- 
provements possible, and when well equipped, divorce itself from 
the village. School matters were aired generally, and Harvey I. 
Underhill, president of the society, was instructed to appoint a special 
committee to investigate the existing conditions and keep a close 
watch on any move the township may make. 

“It was said that owing to the policy of the village assessing 
property at full value and the township assessing at some percentage 
of the true valuation, the school tax was not levied on a just basis, 
and, as a result, the village is compelled to pay more school tax per 
person than do the citizens of the township. Since Maplewood resi- 
dents voted down the village ticket at the last election there has 
arisen a spirit of revolt among several leading citizens of the village, 
and now separation is talked of. Facts and figures are to be com- 
piled by a special committee of the Improvement Society to decide 
the question of apportionment of cost, which has long been a bone of 
contention. 

“Mr. Underhill says he intends to carefully consider men for the 
committee before making appointments. He will endeavor to select 
those thoroughly familiar with educational affairs, property values, 
etc., so that an unbiased and intelligent report can be made.” N othing 
definite however came to pass. This was the last serious proposal to 
break up the district. Mr. Underhill himself, as well as Mr. 
Sinclair, have since then rendered service as members of the Board 
of Education most distinguished in value and in devotion to the wel- 
fare of the schools, contributing beyond measure to make the schools 
what they are today. 


(c) A period of criticism. “Fads and frills.” 


Beginning the period from 1904 to 1910, another kind of difficulty 
arose over “fads and frills”,—unessentials said to be taking up the 
time so that reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic were neglected. 
The New York papers in the hands of our commuters were making 
a sharp campaign for return to the efficiency of the “little oldwered 
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school house.” Business men were finding difficulty in getting 
properly trained help. 

At the same time expenses had decidedly increased. From current 
expense of $30,747.22 for an enrollment of 790 in 1901, it had arisen 
to $46,427.31 on an enrollment of 944; from $38.92 to $49.18 per 
pupil enrolled. A big waste of money on these new ideas must be 
going on! Taking the schools the country over, there was in fact 
some waste of time through failure to eliminate useless old material, 
while attempting to keep up with new things. Educators were al- 
ready struggling with “economy of time,” “correlation of subject 
matter,” “minimum essentials,” and “efficiency” in methods, as well 
as this new “enrichment of the course of study.” 

The New Education had made its beginning in South Orange as 
early as 1889 when the report of the Board to the annual meeting 
commended “the efforts of Mr. Sherman to make the education 
which the school gives of greater practical value; not by cramming 
the children’s minds with a mass of useless facts, nor having them 
learn by rote from text-books things which they cannot understand 
and will never make use of, but by training the hand, the eye, the 
judgment and the reason. This training cannot be obtained by simply 
memorizing facts,—it must be obtained by doing things, and so de- 
velop the mental faculties and train the child to habits of close at- 
tention and correct judgment. Such devices are the molding in clay 
of geometric forms fundamental to success in drawing, and of other 
familiar objects; the use of sand tables in teaching the forms of land 
and water in geography; the making from putty raised maps, etc., 
etc. This handwork will be extended gradually.” It had begun in 
South Orange as in general throughout the country. After a while 
such confusion had arisen everywhere that conservative educators 
were very much disturbed, and one of them freed his mind in the 
New England Journal of Education in the following manner: 

“For the New Education is like unto a certain housekeeper who would build 


him an exceedingly great fine house, that the like of it should not be in three 
congressional districts. 

“And he gat him up at the crowing of the cock and labored with zeal. He 
said unto himself: Behold, I will have me a front porch, two bay windows and 
a cupola. 
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“For a little space he toiled at the walls. He notched the studding in notches - 
that they might fit one to the other. But he bethought himself, Lo, I have 
forgotten the cellar. And he dropped his saw and square with alacrity and 
possessed himself of a spade to dig. When he had digged but a little space it 
was borne in upon his mind that a house must needs have boards nailed upon 
its timbers, and he abandoned his cellar and nailed as many as three wide boards 
to the studding he had set up. And even as he nailed he was aware that in the 
houses he had seen there was lath and plaster applied to the walls. 0 he came 
unto the hardware man saying, Give unto me a trowel, I beseech thee. Then 
when he had put lath upon the wall as high as the width of the three boards, 
he plastered those laths. ‘ 

“After which he erected the studding of the other walls of his house; for surely 
a house must have more than one side. 

“He then said unto his wife, Of a surety, there must be flooring of good pine 
from the great State called Georgia, and he fell upon his knees and matched 
pennies in the corner. But ere he had finished half a score of boards, he arose 
saying, My cellar is not yet finished, and he laid hold upon his spade and 
deepened the hole. 

“But even as he threw the seventh spadeful over his head his eye fell upon 
the plaster he had plastered, and he cried, Surely, bare white plaster is not 
seen in the houses of my brethren. My house shall be as theirs, adorned with 
the lily and the rose and the marvelous dadoes of fantastic shapes. And he 
got him the paper man and bade him show down his scrolls of rare design, and 
he papered the wall as high as he had plastered. 

“Then he saw that the wall must needs be sided ere it was done, and he 
nailed weather boarding for a little time, till he cried, Lo, can a house be without 
shingles ? 

“And he shinned him up the ladder and shingled lustily for six minutes. Then 
he sought rest in change of occupation and added unto the lath and plaster a 
foot more of height and digged the cellar two inches deeper. 

“After which he erected the studding of the other walls of his house. When 
he saw the flooring he had laid, he said, I will even lay a costly carpet upon it. 
And so he did. 

“Then he put in one window sash and made a shelf for a clock. And again 
he digged in his cellar. After this he put paper on the new piece of plastering 
and drove a nail for his mother-in-law’s picture. 

“Now, that his mind might not congest, he took a change once more, and 
again ascended and shingled upon the roof. 

“But his wife lifted up her voice saying, Behold thou hast not painted; art 
thou ignorant or only lazy? And he hied him down right hastily and imme- 
diately seized upon a brush to paint the siding he had nailed. 

“And if that house be building to this day I know not, for I felt to be ex- 
ceeding tired and dusted my sandals and departed thence. But this I do know 
of a verity, there will not be its like in seven kingdomes when it is finished. 
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“He that hath understanding, let him form a concept, and he that hath com- 
mon sense, let him prophesy unto the people.” 

There was another element in the situation, at that time not at all 
appreciated.. Through compulsory attendance the schools had begun 
to retain longer a far larger proportion of the children. Nor was it 
known how large a part of them were mentally unable to attain an 
academic education, even of the most primary sort. It is safe to say 
that most people thought casually that, if children did not learn, 
it was because the teacher did not know her job or the children were 
grossly idle and inattentive. Business men, then as now, employed 
youngsters without checking up on information easily available. The 
schools are not responsible for the selection of misfits, when their 
records are not consulted. This is not to say, however, that there 
were not good causes for criticism in the period of transition from 
the old to the new education. 

Sometime in 1904, Mr. Charles I. Beck, meeting the writer on 
South Orange Avenue, said to him: “Do you teach reading, writing 
and arithmetic in your school?” “We try,” was the reply “where is 
your specimen?” He pointed down the street to a big boy sweeping 
the walk in front of his store. “That boy can’t read, nor write, nor 
add, subtract, multiply nor divide the simplest numbers and _ he’s 
sixteen years old.” “Well,” was the reply, “if you had asked me be- 
fore employing him, I could have told you all that and more too.”’ 

The boy was wholesome looking, and guileless, and did not look 
like a dunce; but he simply could not grasp book-learning. His 
brother was like him. In time they got steady employment in the 
Edison plant, perhaps no more than pushing trucks in the factory ; 
and as they grew to be young men, no one would suspect their lack 
of schooling which was not required in what they found to do. When 
the writer came to South Orange, he had found them seated in a 
third or fourth grade among little children like cuckoos in a sparrow’s 
nest. 

On April 20, 1904, Mr. R. E. Annin, chairman of the committee 
on Course of study, reported that his committee was inclined to 
recommend concentration rather than expansion. He felt that eff- 
ciency required more time to be put upon essentials, and non-essentials 
should be dropped wherever they interfered with that. He main- 
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tained that the course of study was too extended ; it covered matters 
that did not properly fall within the province ef the school; the 
methods pursued did not tend to concentration of effort on sities 

mental studies, studies in themselves disciplinary, useful, and suffi- 
ciently difficult to call for reasonable mental effort and concentra- 
tion. The committee proposed, after consultation and investigation, 
to bring in a report and recommendation on the subject. 

In their investigation, the committee tested the high school and 
eighth grade in spelling of words selected from an editorial in a New 
York daily paper, and found the result good. The committee was 
also satisfied with the penmanship. Arithmetic was given special 
attention. 

In April, 1905, Mr. Annin reported for the committee, as follows: 


“1. Arithmetic—We recommend the topical system as a basis, with fre- 
quent reviews to keep the grammar grades fresh on the work already gone 
over. We advise such instruction and supervision as shall insure a unified and 
sustained plan throughout all grades. 


“2. We advise that the pupil’s work after the third grade be free so far as 
possible from the assistance of the teacher. A time schedule for all subjects, 
for the purpose of insuring that each subject receives the amount of time which 
is due to it, will soon be submitted. Arithmetic, at least, is one study where 
we should be able to ascertain with considerable exactness how effective is the 
teacher and how efficient the pupil. 


“3. We recommend that the Arithmetic course in this school be made the 
back-bone of the Curriculum, and that written and mental arithmetic be 
taught simultaneously in all grammar grades above the second, where possible 
giving the written work in the morning and oral in the afternoon, with the 
intention of increasing the time given to this most important branch. 


“4. We advise that the selection of a book be relegated to your committee 
with power. 


“5. Penmanship. We recommend the use next year of the Merrill Standard 
series of copy books for all grades below the VI with a continuance of the 
present system from the VI up, unless the Superintendent shall otherwise desire. 
We consider the teaching of penmanship in this school far above the average in 
efficiency. 


“6. Spelling. We advise the discontinuance of the book now in use. The 
methods of teaching prescribed in the manual are hardly open to criticism if 
fully carried out, and we advise that these be strictly adhered to. We advise 
increased attention to this branch as our children, in common with other school 
children of today are said to be hardly up to the mark in this respect.” 
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At the next meeting the committee recommended the adoption of 
the Milne Arithmetic, a text book typical of the old time sort; and 
when the Superintendent requested that this be confined to the upper 
grammar grades, the committee was given power to adopt such book 
as they saw fit for the lower grades. 

The superintendent had been called into consultation by the com- 
mittee from time to time; but he believed that, without any real 
knowledge of the results attained in the classes or finding out the 
actual time devoted to each subject, they were convinced that some- 
thing must be wrong because all “progressive” schools were wrong. 

The course of study, revised in 1901 and then in use, was more 
definite and controlling over the work of the teacher than any that 
had been used here before, and it had been followed up with the 
closest supervision and testing. But the lay reader was likely not to 
understand how comparatively small was the time actually given to 
drawing, manual training, and nature study, when these were given 
so much space for instructions in the manual, while the book studies 
required comparatively little space, references being made to texts 
and practices professionally understood by the teachers. The super- 
intendent preferred to keep the time schedule for each of the com- 
paratively few teachers employed closely under his own control, so 
that he might adjust it to circumstances as he found them. None 
had been printed. “The arrangement of the daily program,” so ran 
the general instructions of the course of study, “involving, as it 
does, questions as to values of the subjects, the time necessary for 
recitation and study, fatigue, and the proper placing of subjects for 
relief, is sometimes a difficult problem. All programs are to be sub- 
mitted to the superintendent for approval before permanent adop- 
tion.” He now submitted a definite time schedule for the elementary 
grades, which was adopted. 

In 1900, the manual training and drawing had been under separate 
and independent teachers; but at the close of the year, both art and 
craft had been placed under Miss Jeanette Palen, and at once cor- 
relation, concentration, and economy of time became possible, because 
she sought to fit the work into the needs and interests of each class, 
taking subjects and material from nature study, literature and. his- 
tory, and every other possible contact with the regular school work; 
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and she made drawing and handwork serve each other. Her course 
of study was always in a state of evolution, a living progress, and 
never became static. 

Six members of the Board were New York business men, who 
commuted on the same trains, rather frequently meeting in that 
way. All the Board were men of ability and character and keenly 
appreciative of efficient management. They naturally conversed with 
one another and with other commuters upon school matters, and 
were probably all fairly well convinced that the American public 
school needed a decided curbing on the bit, and guiding back into 
the old road. 

Mr. Annin was a brilliant man, graduate of Princeton, prominent 
member of the New York Produce Exchange, keen and convincing 
in speech, and he was thoroughly conscientious and determined in 
his intention to make the South Orange Schools efficient. The super- 
intendent felt, however, that members of the Board were not elected 
to handle the details which professionally belonged to him, and cast 
his eyes about for a place to land in case things went contrary to that 
principle. 

The superintendent approved and advised certain parts of the 
report. The arithmetic in use contained much out of date material. 
He favored the spiral system within limits; and was opposed to the 
topical arrangement carried to the old extreme as represented in the 
Milne arithmetics, one of the best of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. The higher grades could use it; but the earlier training in 
the lower grades should be according to the spiral method. 

In May, 1905, after the superintendent had voiced his objections, 
the Board approved the recommendation of the committee to adopt 
the Milne’s arithmetics, by a vote of four, none voting in the nega- 
tive. Such a vote was not sufficient for the adoption of a text-book, 
and the superintendent requested reconsideration at an adjourned 
meeting held the next week, when he recommended, preferably the 
Southworth-Stone series, reasonably spiral in arrangement and 
thorough in reviews, secondly, the Walsh series. In favor of the 
Milne, only three votes were cast; afterwards in favor of the Walsh, 
eight. It was a compromise, as a workable settlement of absolutely 
Opposing views must be. Curiously, one of the authors of the South- 
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worth-Stone series considers the Walsh series much the more 
“spiral.” 


(d) A demand for greater efficiency and a decrease in expenses 

arises. : 

The general demand for greater efficiency in fundamentals was 
perfectly justified, and educators were quite alive to its need. Methods 
of testing were devised to determine the actual situation. They showed 
the way to eliminate much useless subject-matter inherited from the 
past, and to spread the use of better methods, psychologically adapted 
to learning useful things with less waste of time and greater reten- 
tion. The truth is that without such testing, constant re-examination 
of the question of what is fundamental, elimination of dead wood, 
and improvement in organization and presentation of new material, 
the new demands of the twentieth century would swamp the schools. 
It demands teachers of the finest intelligence, constantly in training 
for their own improvement. They cannot permit a year to go by 
without personal study. It is not likely that a business man will be 
competent to dictate in professional matters, although he might well 
judge as to the practical value of the results and call a halt when 
professional enthusiasts go beyond bounds, as they sometimes do. 

The course of study was revised in 1905, and again in 1910; but 
by 1915 it seemed most desirable to avoid the idea that anything in 
a course of study could now be static; it must be constantly under 
revision and change. After that it was prepared in loose-leaf form, 
and pages were changed whenever the necessity became clear. 

The strain of diverse opinion in the Board of 1905 over the de- 
termination to dictate the choice of text-books was not entirely re- 
lieved by the outcome; but the pressure was shifted to the point 
that some of the modern subjects should be eliminated and the school 
work concentrated on the fundamental subjects. 

In January, 1907, the Superintendent was requested to withdraw 
from the meeting, so that the Board might freely express whatever 
they felt in matters which directly concerned his administration. The 
president then read a statement that the cost of education on total 
enrollment had increased from $38.90 per pupil in 1901 to $48.91 in 
1906. He raised the question as to whether all the money was wisely - 
expended ; and recommended that the superintendent be directed to 
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submit at the next regular meeting of the Board a ‘comprehensive 
scheme for reducing expenditures and for elimination of certain 
features included in the school work, and a reduction in the number 
of teachers employed, bearing in mind that the purpose of this 
recommendation was not only for the purpose of arriving at a plan 
of economizing in expenditures, but also to provide for concentra- 
tion of effort on the most essential educational features; and fur- 
ther, that steps be taken to find a suitable candidate for District 
Clerk to take effect next March when the new Board would organ- 
ize, in order to separate the work of the District Clerk entirely from 
that of the superintendent. These recommendations were adopted. 

In response to this, the superintendent immediately and conscien- 
tiously made a careful study of possible elimination, in which he 
found only one subject that could be dropped and that was not 
modern. The Greek classes comprised only five pupils, and it seemed 
that Greek might properly be dropped as too expensive; but the. 
President recommended that not only Greek, but stenography and type- 
writing should go; that there should be no supervisor of music; that 
the Maplewood and Hilton kindergartens should be taught by the 
same teacher who should care for one in the morning and the other 
in the afternoon; that manual training should be dropped ; and that 
no assistant janitor be employed in Columbia School. 

The Board approved the dropping of Greek and one teacher, who 
happened to be Miss Edna White. The woman assistant to the janitor 
in Columbia School was dropped. The other recommendations were 
not seconded. In September, by reason of too small faculty and con- 
flict of studies, an additional teacher had to be secured. Miss White 
had gone to Dickinson High School in Jersey City. Mr. Brainerd 
~ and Miss Loeb left on appointment to the same school. In fact the 
campaign for retrenchment had disturbed the high school faculty so 
much that most of them took the first opportunity to leave. Pros- 
pects in South Orange just then did not look particularly encour- 
aging for the teaching profession.* Curiously the subject dropped 
was one which had been pursued by the boys of Ancient Rome. One 





*The teachers lost were of the best. The students had learned early to hold 
the principal, Mr. Brainerd, in high regard. He was dignified, wore heavy 
glasses, treated them in a kindly, appreciative way, and spoke in the cultured 
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could make an unanswerable argument for the retention of Greek 
in the training of some in every generation; but there is a decided 
limit to the number. The cost per pupil for current expense was 
reduced the next year by $1.68, of which 64c¢ per pupil was in 
teachers’ salaries. 

It was a perfectly natural period of reaction generally; but as a 
matter of fact there was little reason for thinking that the schools in 
this district were not reasonably conservative. 

In 1905 it had become apparent that the need of a decided in- 
crease in the school facilities would now become a paramount issue ; 
and that public assurance of the efficiency of the schools would be 
vital. The word “efficiency” at just about that time had become 
unusually prominent in the vocabulary of business administration. 

The annual report for 1905-1906 devoted considerable space to 
this matter. 


“Concentration on essentials. A very careful revision of the Course of study 
for the elementary school was put into use during the year. It was the desire 
of your committee on Course of Study that there should be greater concentra- 
tion upon the essentials, that nothing should be retained which could not justify 
itself, and that the time should be so adjusted that the less essential topics 
should not trespass upon the time of the fundamentals. The Course of Study 
attempted to meet these just demands, and, besides the general course, there 
was prepared a series of “minimum essentials” in Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography and History to which especial care was to be given. Ordinarily 
with a passing mark of 75% there is no certainty that each pupil has thoroughly 
grasped all of the fundamentals upon which the advance work will be based. 
An attempt was therefore made to select the items which were regarded as 
fundamental, to determine at a convenient time before the close of each yearly 
grade whether each pupil had grasped them or not, and to concentrate upon 
every case of failure the efforts of the teacher and pupil to secure the items 
not possessed. These items form a very narrow line of work. Temporary per- 
fection can be secured in them by sufficient drill. It would be a great mistake, 
however, to devote the whole school work to mechanical drill and formality, 
for the educational problem is to create individual initiative with ability inde- 
pendently to observe, reason and act.” 





New England accent. They found him a fine scholarly teacher, devoted to the 
interest of every pupil. In students’ parlance he had become “The Duke”; 
and he rather enjoyed the fact, well known to him, although not heard in his 
presence. 
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(e) A Japanese noble attends the high school. Other contacts with 

the Far East. 

In 1903 a student of unique character entered the high school, 
Wachi Seki of Japan, then twenty years of age, who continued in 
the school during the following two years. One day in September 
the superintendent was seated in his office when Seki came in ac- 
companied by some friends who conducted a Japanese Tea Garden 
near Mountain Station in the Montrose section of the Village. They 
explained that he wanted to learn 
the English language and thought 
that the best way possible was for 
him to attend the Columbia 
School, while residing with them. 
Hewasa graduate of Tokio Univer- 
sity and had been attending Yale, 
but found himself handicapped by 
his lack of English. He was per- 
mitted to enroll, and in certain 
ways he contributed as much to 
the school as the school did to him. 

He was of course more ad- 
vanced than the other pupils and 
confined his studies to English; 
but he entered most naturally into 
the life of the school, and found 
among the older boys some who 
became intimate friends. He was most appreciative and made excel- 
lent progress. During the Japanese War he gave talks to the class on 
Japan, wearing Japanese costume. 

After leaving the school he went to Princeton University, where 
he attended President Wilson’s classes and came to admire and to 
regard him with affection. From Princeton he went to Seattle, where 
he was editor of a Japanese paper. He returned to Japan after being 
in this country five years in all. He became a member of the Japan- 
ese Parliament and parliamentary secretary in the Judicial Depart- 
ment. He was one of the officials attending the Hague Peace Con- 
ference in 1913, and on his way back stopped in South Orange to 
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visit the school and renew pleasant memories and acquaintance which 
had meant so much to him. In Japan he translated Wilson’s address 
on the New Freedom, with an introduction by himself, a copy of 
which beautifully bound he presented to our high school library. 

In this connection one might recall a further service which ex- 
tended from Columbia School to the far East. Not to mention Don- 
ald W. Salisbury and Lawrence D. Seymour of the class of 1912, 
who after graduating from college were engaged in most important 
work in China, the school service of Miss Flora Beard near Peking 
was perhaps the most direct contact. 

Miss Beard, whose service here began in 1899 and ended in 1926, 
left her position as teacher of fifth grade in South Orange and from 
1906 to 1909 taught in a school for the children of Missionaries in 
China. Coming back she became principal of First Street School 
from 1909 to 1914, when she went to China again to establish the 
North China American School at Tunghsien, twelve miles east of 
Pekin. On her return she was appointed principal of the Montrose 
School in 1924. The school in China is a union institution founded 
by the American Board, the Methodist Episcopal Board, and the 
Presbyterian Board for the children of missionaries in the provinces 
of Chihli, Shantung and Shansi, as well as for other American and 
European children. The course of study, textbooks, supplies and the 
spirit of the school were all American, and, needless to say, directly 
in contact with the work done in the schools of South Orange. 


(f) Underhill Improvement Prizes established. 

Sometime in the year 1905-1906, Mr. Harvey I. Underhill had 
brought his son to school and the lad was classified, as usual, after a 
very careful study of his preparation and personality. In his class 
the boy progressed satisfactorily, and the father found that he was 
receiving such personal attention and guidance as he had not expected 
of a public school. Later Mr. Underhill came and wanted to show 
his appreciation by establishing a prize, or in some other way. An 
idea suggested by Mr. Charles S. Hartwell, a teacher in a Brooklyn 
high school, seemed to have much merit,—a prize for those who 
secure a victory over themselves, shown by improvement in charac- 
ter and achievement, rather than for those who are so naturally gifted 
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that when they enter competition there is little or no chance for 
others. 

In his letter arranging the matter Mr. Underhill said, “One’s 
merit is measured not so much by his mental ability, which has been 
given him by a fortunate inheritance, as by the growth which he 
makes by his own efforts. The improvement prizes will honor genu- 
ine merit. The object is to create habits that not only make a good 
scholar, but will produce good men and women, the best prize in 
life.” Every year since Mr. Underhill has provided “The Underhill 
Improvement Prizes” and they are choice possessions of many now 
fine men and women. 


(g) Rise of Medical Inspection and co-ordination of the Attendance 
Department with the work of the nurses. 


In 1902 Dr. H. H. Heberton, then Township Health Officer, was 
appointed Medical Inspector in order to make available the most 
complete information possible concerning contagious diseases. Ele 
was succeeded by Dr. Anne B. Newton who was appointed Medical 
Inspector in 1906 and remained in charge until 1921. Compulsory 
attendance implies a responsibility that every safeguard shall be placed 
about the children so assembled. Instead of contagion, bad ventila- 
tion, improper lighting, unrelieved fatigue, habitual bad posture, the 
conditions should be such that the pupils shall at the end actually be 
better physically than they would have been if they had never gone 
to school. 

In 1913 the supervision of attendance was placed in the Medical 
Inspection Department, and a registered nurse was employed, Miss 
Ada C. MacGrath, who acted as both nurse and attendance officer. 
In the summer, she made a school census of the district. The work 
of the attendance department and that of medical inspection are 
plainly correlated, because the purpose of both is to secure the steady 
attendance of healthy children. 

Until then the District had depended upon the police departments 
for the control of attendance. The use of the uniformed policeman 
in this connection could not be thoroughly efficient, with officers on 
this duty constantly changing; nor was it a tactful way to reach 
parents. The results of the employment of a nurse-attendance officer 
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proved all that was anticipated. The enforcement of the Compulsory 
Attendance Law was not only more complete, but caused far less 
friction. Co-operation and sympathy between home and school was 
distinctly increased. A great advantage was secured by the follow-up 
work in medical inspection for cerrelation of physical defects and 
the control of contagious disease, as well as the reduction of 
absence with the excuse of illness or as a result of temporary ex- 
clusion. When necessary the police department was called upon, 
but this was a very rare occurrence. 

The great social value of the work of a nurse-attendance officer 
may best be shown by what appeared in the superintendent’s monthly 
report to the Board in February, 1919, after Miss MacGrath’s re- 
turn from her war service. 

“T wish especially to commend the work done by Miss MacGrath, 
whose statistical report does not show on its face the human elements 
with which she dealt. She has unearthed a number of unsuspected 
cases of truancy. She has brought about means to correct two cases 
of serious deformities. She has brought to book in court several 
parents whose children’s frequent absence was inexcusable. She has 
taken one boy to County Court for incorrigible truancy. She has 
found in class inspection several cases of diphtheria. She has found 
garments for poor children.” 

In 19227 Dr. Newton was succeeded by Dr. George E. Kalter, a 
young physician who had served during the war in the navy and 
was now establishing himself in practice in the district. He was a 
well trained and skillful physician, accustomed to making physical 
examinations and to sanitary procedure, and had the habit of getting 
results which is characteristic of navy discipline. The attendance 
work was wholly in the hands of the nurses. Miss Kathleen R. Harris 
succeeded Miss MacGrath who had been called elsewhere in 1922. 
Miss Harris had long service as head nurse in an American hos- 
pital, and had just returned from service in the British army, where 
she had all the experience that befell the medical corps immediately 
behind the front. The impression that one gets of the efficiency of 
this department is superb. It may well be called the welfare depart- 
ment of the school system, approaching the problems of health and 
attendance with sympathy and skill. 


XXV 
Periop 1910—1914 
(a) The great alteration of Columbia School in 1910. 


After the report in 1908 of the committee of architects upon the 
fire risks in the school buildings, the Board presented at a district 
meeting a request for an appropriation of $19,000 to cover the cost 
required for changes proposed for fire protection. The resolution was 
defeated. Far greater construction, indeed, was actually needed to 
supply additional room for the increased enrollment; the appropria- 
tion of $19,000 would have been practically wasted, for in the changes 
soon actually made, fire protection was provided in a different way as 
a part of a much larger project. 

The report of the architect’s committee caused the Board to 
give far more careful study than ever before to building require- 
ments. There were two engineers on the Board, who had been accus- 
tomed to dealing with large construction, W. B. Yereance who served 
from 1907 to 1910, and George E. Low,* who began his service in 
1908. Mr. Yereance was chairman of the building committee and 
Mr. Low one of its members, succeeded Mr. Yereance as chairman 
in 1910. 

Plans for a revolutionary change in the Columbia School plant 
were secured from Taylor & Mosley. Mr. Taylor lived in South 
Orange and was a descendant of one of the early families of the 
district, but this had nothing to do with the choice of that firm, 
which came about by their successful work in Englewood, where Dr. 
E. C. Sherman, principal of Columbia School, 1887 to 1893, was 
superintendent. D’Oench & Yost of New York City prepared plans 
for an addition to the Maplewood School at the easterly end. 

At a special district meeting held June 14, 1909, an appropriation 
of $170,000 was requested by the Board, $136,000 for Columbia and 
$34,000 for Maplewood. This amount seemed huge and startled many 





*Mr. Low served afterwards on the Board as chairman of the Building 
Committee in all the construction that followed till his retirement in 1929. 
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of the voters, particularly because only 150 more pupils would be pro- 
vided for in Columbia School, already crowded beyond normal ca- 
pacity in quarters absolutely inadequate for the work to be done. A very 
thoughtful and convincing presentation of the case was prepared by 
the Building Committee and printed, and every effort made to con- 
vince the voters of the wisdom of the action proposed : 

“This district has never erected a building which more than met the most 
urgent needs. Classes have been too large and have been permitted to increase 
beyond bounds before any relief was given. But the worst feature does not 
appear. Former plans actually prepared by the Board and the architects to 
meet real needs were cut down in every case to come within an arbitrary cost, 
apparently in the fear that the district would not vote a sum to meet the re- 
quirements properly. 

“The present Board proposes to look the facts squarely in the face, believing 
that the citizens of this district know full well that at least one of the buildings 
now in use is a disgrace to any self-respecting community, and that at certain 
points the fire risk is real cause for deepest anxiety (notably in the High School 
Assembly Hall). 

“It is proposed now to develop the present plants at South Orange and Maple- 
wood so that the greatest economy of current expense and efficiency in admin- 
istration can be attained, rather than just yet, to erect outlying buildings, 
resulting in small scattered units, with proportionately high current expense, 
and low efficiency in administration.” 

Seventeen fires had been maintained in the three buildings on the 
Columbia School plant; the new plans provided for a central heat- 
ing plant, furnishing power to supply ventilation. There could be 
no better fire protection than to concentrate the heating plant in 
a fireproof section of the building, or to locate it outside, which 
seemed impracticable. In the new construction joining the South 
Orange Avenue and First Street Buildings would be an Auditorium 
approached by a fireproof entry through a fireproof corridor and with 
fireproof exits at the rear of the building, instead of the terribly dan- 
gerous third story auditorium, whose main exit was down a non- 
fireproof stairway, five feet wide, in a three story tower. The Collin- 
wood fire in Ohio had aroused the whole country to the need of ade- 
quate exits from all school buildings. 

There was a technical defect in the resolution authorizing the 
bond issue of $170,000, which delayed actual construction for a 
year. The writer was fully aware of the provision of law requiring 
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that each project shall be covered by a separate resolution, so that 
the voters may approve one without necessarily approving all. 
It was the intention to make one building out of those included in 
the Columbia School plant, clearly one project. “The Columbia 
School is the general name given to the whole plant in South 
Orange Village, including the High School building, the manual 
training building and the First Street building.” So the notice to the 
voters read; and there was no question that they understood per- 
fectly that the project stood or fell as one. But the resolution itseli 
did not show definitely that it was all one project, which could not 
be divided. In the issue of bonds, there must be absolutely no 
failure meticulously to comply with every requirement express or 
implied. Responsibility for the safety of vast sums of money 
loaned upon such securities leads the bond attorneys to the most 
careful scrutiny of every detail. The fact that the voters did ac- 
tually understand what they voted was so clear that an act was 
secured from the next session of the legislature validating the pro- 
ceedings of the District Meeting, and thereupon the bonds were 
sold. The year’s delay was by no means wholly unfortunate, al- 
though the work of the school was badly hampered; for the plans 
were carefully restudied and in many important respects improved. 


(b) Rise of the Home and School Association. 

Early in 1909 Mrs. Randolph Rodman, a modest, but able, public 
spirited woman of one of the best families in South Orange came 
to the superintendent to urge upon him the desirability of securing 
the co-operation of parents in the welfare of the pupils. Already 
he had felt the need and had several welfare projects which needed 
attention, but was waiting for someone who felt the same need to 
come and broach the subject. The burden must fall upon those 
in contact with the social environment who actually have a real, 
personal interest. 

He told Mrs. Rodman that he had in mind the very thing she 
desired; but had been waiting for some one to come, as she had. 
If there were no more than twenty-five women, who would organ- 
ize for the study and promotion of such matters, they would be 
able to render an invaluable service. It happened that “Home and 
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School Associations” had been organized elsewhere, particularly in 
Philadelphia. Mrs. William Downs of Orange, whom Mrs. Rod- 
man knew, was actively interested in them, and it was agreed that 
she should seek Mrs. Downs’s assistance in the development of 
such an association here. 

An association was organized January 23, 1909, when Mrs. 
Downs gave information concerning what had been done else- 
where, the form of organization, and the work that could be ac- 
complished. The influence of its members was immediately felt in 
the most important crisis that had so far affected the school Sys- 
tem, the happy outcome of which made possible the subsequent 
development of the whole school plant. When the members were 
fully informed concerning the plans for the improvements proposed 
for the South Orange School, recognizing the importance of the 
matter and the difficulty of securing favorable action in a District 
Meeting, they used every contact which they had with influential 
families to secure a favorable vote. 

The election was held June 14, 1909, from 4 o'clock to 9 o’clock, 
P.M., in the assembly hall three stories up the stairway by way of 
the tower. The line of voters at one time extended in single file 
from the ballot box through the hall, down the stairway and on 
the street nearly to Valley Street. Kraus Mor, coal dealer, and 
Ludwig Batt, contractor, were working along the line, thrusting 
adverse ballots into the hands of the voters, and others were bring- 
ing in voters of the less privileged sort to defeat the proposition. 
One could see the huge form of Mr. Batt passing back and forth 
along the line, assuring the voters: “It vill be beaten tree to von.” 
But he little knew what was going to happen. The resolutions 
were actually carried by a vote of 630 to 521. Woman suffrage had 
not yet arrived; but woman had and used the right to vote on 
appropriations for schools. 


(c) Dangerous reaction follows the expenditures upon Columbia 
School. 
When the work of reconstruction was going on, many were 
shocked by the destruction of certain parts of the old plant. The 
old residence used for practical arts and science was of course 
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entirely removed; but the worst was the removal of the tower on 
Academy Street and part of the old outside wall facing South 
Orange Avenue. With the interior exposed, the building looked 
as if an earthquake had struck it. The contractor managed to get 
it all inclosed before school opened in the fall; but it was late in 
the school year before all the new construction could be used. 
Then the pupils were formed in line, each class passing into the 
corridors as the head of the line passed, led by a mighty Scotch 
bag-piper in full, magnificent array, up and down, through all the 
corridors and all the new rooms from basement to highest story. 

At the next annual meeting of the District the “opposition” pre- 
sented so strong a front that in the election of members of the Board 
the vote was practically a tie. At the school elections there has al- 
ways been a so called “administration ticket,” and, if there was suff- 
cient dissatisfaction, an “opposition ticket” would appear. [he mem- 
bers of the Board never wanted to put up a ticket on their own 
account and never personally sought re-election; but hoped that 
others in the community would take the responsibility of naming 
good men. No one, however, ever felt any such responsibility. 
Finally members of the Board had personally to stir up action and 
a group would be called together by someone outside the Board to 
choose and recommend suitable candidates. This was the so called, 
“administration ticket,’ which of course always supported the pro- 
gram of the Board. It almost never happened that an opposition 
candidate was elected, but whenever one was successful he was imme- 
diately put on the finance committee in direct contact with every de- 
tail of expenses, and he never failed to become a supporter of the 
projects adopted by the Board when he came really to understand 
them. 

At this election Mr. J. H. Theberath and Mr. Clifford \W. Headley 
from the administration ticket and Mr. William D. Gibby from the 
opposition were elected for the three year term on votes ranging 
from 237 to 250, but for the one year term there was a tie vote of 
244 and no choice. The County Superintendent filled the one year 
vacancy by the appointment of Mr. Arthur L. Phillips who had been 
on the Board and had received 242 votes at the election. The men 
on the opposition ticket were good men, but not at the time fully 
informed. 
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While the ballots were being counted, the writer conversed with a 
number of men whom he knew, and asked them what was the cause 
of their dissatisfaction. Among them one leaning against the wall 
and smelling of liquor said, “JVe don’t want our children made into 
carpenters; we don’t want any gymnasium; we want ’em to learn 
books.’’ Another, a rather intelligent man and a good citizen, said, 
“Were after you!” “What is the matter with me?” the writer re- 
plied. “You’ve got too many notions, and have put in a lot of things 
we don't need and we don’t want.” 


(d) State Supervision becomes more effective. 

It was natural for Governor Woodrow Wilson to give attention to 
the state school system, and under him in 1911 the school law was 
revised. The state Board of Education was reduced from 20 to 8 
members (since increased to 10). The head of the department 
was changed from State Superintendent to Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, to be appointed by the Governor as before, but without limit 
in his choice to residents of New Jersey. He was free to select the 
man most desirable, according to his judgment, to be found anywhere 
in the country. He chose Calvin N. Kendall, then city superintendent 
of Indianapolis, who measured up fully to the responsibility placed 
upon him. 

The law gave the new commissioner power, subject to approval by 
the State Board, to appoint assistant Commissioners who were not 
to be merely office men, but must devote the school hours to super- 
vision,—one for secondary education, one for elementary education, 
one for industrial and agricultural education, besides one to decide 
questions arising under the school laws. He was also to prescribe 
a minimum course of study for elementary and high schools or either, 
if in his opinion it was advisable so to do, and minimum exami- 
nations throughout the state for graduation from grammar schools 
and high school departments, open to all of the children of the state 
whether they attend public or private schools. He was to prescribe 
methods to ascertain what children are three years or more below 
normal, and school districts having 10 or more sub-normals were re- 
quired to establish classes limited to 15 pupils each. 

State supervision of the schools was becoming more and more 
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effective. The new laws and regulations fixed a higher standard, and 
naturally tended to increase the cost. Buildings must conform to a 
rigid standard of construction, resulting in fire protection and good 
sanitary conditions. Licenses of teachers were more closely defined. 
Attendance officers and medical inspectors were required. 

The most conspicuous application of state supervision was the 
state examination for the highest elementary grade, which occurred 
for the first time in June, 1912. This examination was so constituted 
as to give the state authorities a good idea of the kind of work being 
done in the schools, without unduly interfering with the promotion 
of pupils according to local conditions, The questions were prepared 
with very great skill. The scheme was designed to encourage better 
methods of teaching in all the schools, rather than to standardize a 
low type. 

In 1911-1912 the local superintendent’s tests indicated that in the 
primary grades the work was fairly well adjusted to the capacity of 
the pupils, but that in the fifth and sixth grades a decided re-adjust- 
ment was required. With proper diligence and attention the work 
ought to be accomplished by ordinary pupils; brilliant pupils should 
find it possible both to do a much broader work in the same field 
and to progress from grade to grade more rapidly ; a large proportion 
of the less gifted pupils should be able with more individual atten- 
tion on the part of the teachers to keep up, but cover a narrower 
field. Of the primary grades this was substantially true; but in the 
two intermediate grades the field was evidently too broad and beyond 
the real capacity of many. 

The overburdening of the intermediate grades, particularly in 
Arithmetic and Geography seemed to be true of courses of study 
generally, due partly to the desire to give as much as possible to 
that large number of children who did not get beyond the sixth grade. 
It seemed probable that courses of study would tend to develop in the 
direction of a fully rounded period ending in the sixth year, followed 
by differentiated courses in order to train children more directly for 
the fields of life into which they will enter. 


(e) Student co-operation in high school government. 


The superintendent’s report for 1911-1912 referred to the develop- 
ment of student co-operation in the government of the high school: 
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“The ideal government is that in which the governed have a voice, obeying 
the law because it meets their approval. The ideal citizen then feels himself free 
within the law, because the law is just what he would have it. The present 
system has grown out of numerous conferences of the principal with responsible 
students of the different classes, trying one step at a time. Mass meetings of 
the student body discussed various phases of the matter as they arose, and 
adopted such propositions as they felt that they could safely be responsible for. 

“A wide distinction exists between that definition of self-government which 
implies self-control by the ‘ndividual and that which implies control of delin- 
quents by the student body. The latter is a very difficult phase of the case. In 
schools the faculty cannot shift the final responsibility. Imitation of the forms 
of government without authority to enforce discipline is hardly worth respect; 
authority can be assumed by student officials only so far as it is universally 
conceded by the deliberate choice of the governed. The whole matter therefore 
must arise by evolution and cannot be established by fiat of outside authority. 

“Students of high school age ought to reach the point where some sense of 
personal responsibility should appear. Progress has been attempted as far as 
the students have felt themselves fully able to take the responsibility, and 
does not yet extend to a complete system. So far as it has gone the results 
have seemed to me to be genuine and admirable.” 


(f) A definite policy in the acquisition of sites takes effect. 

The Board now began more fully to appreciate the vital necessity 
for complete anticipation of the future needs of the District, knowing 
well that almost immediately the opportunity to secure sites of the 
proper size and location would otherwise be lost. 

The Board called attention to this matter in its report of 1911. 

“Tt is plain that the district is now about to enter upon a new period of de- 
velopment. The acquisition of sites progressed a year ago by the purchase of 
the Hughes property adjoining the High School, and of the Metcalfe-Pearson 
(Fielding School) tract bordering the village line on Academy Street. Other 
tracts should be secured before the erection of dwellings takes them out of the 
market; one in the vicinity of the new Grove Park, another near the corner of 
Tuscan Road and Summit Avenue, and a third for the immediate erection of 
a new building in the Hilton section of the District. 

In 1912 the site for the Boyden School was acquired, and an ef- 
fort was begun to secure a site in the vicinity of Tuscan Road and 
Prospect Street, defeated in several elections and not successful until 
the present Tuscan School site was purchased in 1921. In 1913 it 
was proposed to secure a site in the Grove Road section. Several 
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later attempts were disastrously defeated, and it was not until 1919 
that the Marshall School site was secured. 

In 1913 the Seth Boyden school was erected on the newly acquired 
site in Hilton comprising nearly six acres and in 1914 the Fielding 
School arose on the Metcalf-Pearson tract. The question of sites 
was discussed again in the Report of 1914. 


“For some years it has been foreseen that in course of time the upper gram- 
mar grades and the high school will require the entire Columbia School build- 
ing. The first step will now be taken by removing some of the elementary 
pupils to the new Fielding School on Academy Street. As indicated on the ac- 
companying map of the district, the children from kindergarten through fifth 
grade living in the section bounded on the north by Second Street, on the 
south by Oakland Road, and on the west by the railroad are assigned to the 
new school. In a very few years it will be necessary to have another elementary 
school somewhere near Grove Park and another near Church Street.” 


eX AOL 
Pertop 1914—1922 


(a) A definite trend toward differentiated instruction and training 
and toward the Junior High School appears. 


In 1914, the Superintendent began definitely to prepare the way 
for differentiated training of the pupils according to individual 
capability, reporting to the Board in November: 

“The value of prevocational or Industrial Training is now becoming thorough- 
ly recognized throughout the country. In our district, we are giving something 
of prevocational work in our Preparatory Trade class* to those who are handi- 
capped and retarded in their ordinary school work. The number of those who 
ought to be assigned to this class is considerably greater than those who are 
now there, but inasmuch as the whole matter is new and it is necessary to grow 
in skill for handling that kind of education, it has seemed to me not wise to go 
ahead very fast. We have a waiting list now of a number of pupils who would 
like to go into the class, but it would be impossible to take them in under 
present conditions. It is to be understood that the cost of this education is very 
much more than that of ordinary education. In this class we have only half as 
many children per teacher as in the ordinary class, and the equipment must in- 
clude that for Industrial and Manual Training, which of course costs very 
much more than to furnish them with a few books only. The time is coming 
when it will be advisable to go very much further in the matter of offering 
industrial or prevocational training to the normal child. 

“The fact is, that the necessity is becoming apparent of making a decided 
change in the course of study, arranging it in two divisions, the so-called six-six 
plan. The first six years of the course will be about what we are giving now, 
providing a good training in reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, geography 
and composition, adequate for pupils up to twelve years of age. From that 
point on the work will be differentiated, giving to those who expect to go on 
in cultural studies of the high school, a course leading up to that and continu- 
ing through it, taking six years ;** giving to those who must go to work by the 
time they are sixteen a line of work which will prepare them better than we 
do now for efficient service. 





*A name given to the class for sub-normals, mainly adolescent, for the purpose of main_ 
taining self-respect. 

**In this first presentation leading to the Junior High School idea, nothing was said about 
the division of the upper school into two three year courses, because the first development of 
it here must be the use of Columbia School as a six year unit. . 
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“The complete adaptation of the training that the school gives to the real 
nature of the children will result in a far better type of man or woman. 

Long before the erection of the Boyden and Fielding Schools the 
Superintendent had been convinced that the Junior-Senior High 
School organization would offer greater opportunity to fit the course 
of study to the actual needs of individual pupils. It seemed plain 
that the fundamentals of education,—the working tools to be used 
primarily in the ordinary processes of life,—could be secured in the 
first six grades at the end of which the average child would approxi- 
mate twelve or thirteen years of age. After that point the pupil 
could use these tools,—reading, writing, arithmetic, language, spelling, 
to build the structure of his mentality according to his personal 
ability and interests. The elementary school would therefore be more 
devoted to drill and mastery of necessary, purely formal things; but 
with the beginning of adolescence would come a new outlook, a 
greater spirit of inquiry, a development of reason, and a look into 
the future. Instead of the unified course seeking a common aim for 
all, a diversified opportunity must be substituted, foreseeing from 
the beginning how any group now in hand would separate in course 
of time into a vast variety of life activities, demanding preparation 
of different types. 

The period of early adolescence, 13-16 years, should be a period 
of discovery; by the child, of the various fields of knowledge, to 
_ know in general what they mean and what interest they have for 
him; by the school to learn the personality of the child, his mental 
type and capability, his background and aims, forming the base from 
which he may start his life work, so that guidance may be given him 
as he progresses. Here the transition would come, from class-group- 
ing with one teacher in charge of practically all the work, to a group- 
departmental organization moving a class as a whole from one teacher 
specialist to another. This would be the Junior high school. The 
youth of sixteen would then come to an organization,—new to him, 
but old in school practice,—the individual-departmental system of 
the senior high school, in which he would enter upon courses some- 
what more definitely directed to a specific life aim, yet still needing 
guidance and opportunity to try out various lines. 

By such an organization would come about greater opportunity for 
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the association of children of approximately the same physicai 
maturity, taking the adolescent out of the primary school, and divid- 
ing the maturing youth from the young adolescent, with all that this 
implies. The three age groups cannot well be mixed, their interests 
are different and in some ways conflicting, but each,—the child, the 
young adolescent, and the youth,—would develop in the most natural 
and sympathetic environment. 

It was too soon to push the development of the plan, but by 1915 
the time had come to create an understanding of the need. Part of 
the foundation had been laid from 1908, in the yearly “Ages by 
Grade Table” which showed the enormous differences of ages in 
each grade, and gave cause for reflection on the need of some way 
to avoid the constant training of the over-age pupils toward the in- 
feriority complex. This table for 1914-1915 is given on page 221. 

By 1915 the per cent of “over-age” had been materially reduced 
in the elementary grades; but it had increased in the high school: 


1907-1908 1914-1915 1927 
Grade ~ % Jo Yo 
ie eee ee PLOMM ame: Oe UE Vie DS 1 
VN bet a OE a nh ee Se Ce ED 38.6 10.3 14.5 
LA 8 ay ee cee eer 42. 15.6 18. 
NEPA Gee Mess OCR MER Otel org Coe 48. 19.2 20.6 
UN Ae RAC OOS at an ee ee 46.4 24.2 18.3 
NE Veer ch roe 3 ae eg 39.4 24.8 13.5 
ALL dil Atcpstaiet te wma le th Meat Rina Aled tek As 38.4 215 15.2 
Bere see Te ee ee Ae ee fe 24.6 36.6 18.8 
Nips beeka 20h o Nor BI es Roath Bare) eae 12.9 157 172 
DA LIAR AE OOM Oh Bec PTO oee Sey ee 10.7 31.9 9. 
Bol ST EAR I wiry ae eraee eae Cl Stay a ae 0.0 10. 45 


The increase of over-age in the high school was no doubt due 
partly to the change in the Compulsory Attendance Act of 1908, 
which increased the age limit from fourteen to sixteen years; partly 
to greater appreciation on the part of parents and pupils of the ad- 
vantages to be gained in longer attendance; and partly to greater 
opportunities offered by the course of study in non-scholastic practi- 
cal subjects. 

The decrease in the elementary school was due partly to changes 
in the course of study eliminating useless subject matter; partly to 
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better methods of teaching; partly to the fact that the great number 
of new pupils coming in from all parts of the country and reflecting 
the universal improvement in American Schools, were better pre- 
pared; partly to increasing appreciation of the individual child, not 
making useless demands upon those not fully capable of meeting stand- 
ards in subjects not absolutely essential, sometimes without promotion 
“permitting pupils to sit” in a grade more nearly according to their 
age, getting as much out of the work as they could. The standards 
were never lowered for the normal and the brilliant, who accom- 
plished just as much; but the less mentally equipped were able to 
get much more. In other words, the schools were more nearly 
adapted to the real child, rather than to some imagined standard child. 

One had still to keep on guard against development according to 
tradition that would have made the 6-3-3 plan hard to establish. For 
example in 1918, parents of all the pupils in the sixth grade of 
Fielding School, who were due for transfer to the South Orange 
and Maplewood buildings the next fall, presented a petition request- 
ing that the seventh and eighth grades be added to Fielding School 
because not only was it more convenient for most, but the children 
loved their school and did not want to be promoted away from it. 
The superintendent in opposing such action assured the Board that 
the question of adopting or rejecting the Junior High School plan 
was very near at hand, and that introducing seventh and eighth 
grades in Fielding School would seriously interfere with that most 
important matter. However, they voted that the petition should be 
granted when circumstances should permit, which of course never 
happened. The need of relief always compelled the erection of other 
elementary schools distributed over the district, and they were all 
planned as sixth grade schools. The system therefore grew easily 
into the junior high school organization when the number of pupils 
warranted it. 

The annual report of 1922 referred to the decision of the Board 
to accept the Junior High School Plan: 

“By separating the boys and girls of pre-adolescent age, approximately 
twelve to fifteen years at the beginning of the year, from the younger chil- 
dren, and from the more mature high school pupils, the junior high school. 


makes possible the use of methods of discipline better suited to the ages of the 
pupils. These intermediate schools have been able to accomplish much in the 
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development of self-control and civic interest. The Junior High School affords 
also an opportunity for exploration and discovery of individual capabilities and 
aptitudes without retardation of normal progress, resulting in a better choice 
‘of studies in the high school. It makes easier the transition irom elementary 
to high school by introducing earlier the elements of such subjects as Algebra, 
Geometry, and Ancient and Modern Languages. It has produced better methods 
of teaching how to study, the most important aim of teaching. It provides 
better vocational and scholastic guidance, more intensive training, and better 
industrial placement for those who enter the industrial world instead of going 
to Senior High School. It tends to reduce the number of failures in high school 
and to keep pupils longer in school. 

As soon as the First Street School and the Ridgewood Road (Jefferson) 
‘School make possible the removal of elementary grades, the Columbia and 
Ricalton Schools will be re-organized into Junior High Schools. 

“Experimentation in this field is going on over the whole country. The sub- 
Ject-matter in each study, the order of subjects, their relations, and their ad- 
justment into courses of study to prepare pupils, each according to his own 
‘capability and interests, are being subjected to critical scrutiny as never before; 
but any change from traditional ways must be made with caution, for any 
violent dislocation of the work of the school, such that teachers cannot be 
found ready to do the work and pupils not prepared to enter upon it, must be 
avoided. 

“The great thing first to be accomplished is to bring together the early 
adolescent group, so that their problems and the kind of training they actually 
require may be better observed, understood, and provided for; and to furnish 
the shops, laboratories, and other equipment to make it possible for the 
academic-minded and the hand-minded to work with equal efficiency and honor. 

“When the new organization is fully developed there will be a child’s school 
(Grades K-VI), within a half mile of each child’s home, adolescents’ schools 
(Grades VII-IX), serving groups of the children’s schools, and a youth’s 
school (Grades X-XII), in the center of this district. The psychology of 
childhood will guide the type of work in the elementary school, the psychol- 
ogy of early adolescence that of the Junior High School, the psychology of 
youth that of the Senior High School; and that means more in the evolution 
of Education than can well be appreciated at this time.” 


(b) Turbulent District Meetings over securing sites make progress 

impossible. 

The Grove Road site was the most difficult in the history of the 
district on which to secure favorable action, and the struggle to se- 
cure it resulted at last in a crisis which brought about the enactment 
of a law taking from the mass meeting of voters the power to vote 
funds, and placing it in a Board of School Estimate, whose powers, 
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though carefully limited in order to secure absolute fairness and due 
consideration for the interests of every part of the District, never- 
theless did place responsibility for appropriations upon the judgment 
of capable elected officials fully cognizant of the issues, and not upon 
that of the masses who as a whole could not possibly be sufficiently 
informed upon the merits of the question, swayed as they were by 
prejudice and local personal interests. 

There had been growing up in the village an organization, com- 
posed of heterogeneous elements, united in one thing only,—opposi- 
tion to the Village Government which had been served for years by 
able men of the highest character selected by the non-partisan 
“Citizens Party”, upon the basis of absolute freedom from general 
political-party bias. The new “Civics Association’? was equally non- 
partisan and began with fine phrases. When it started, its members 
had little real expectation of wrecking the old organization. Its 
original promoter was Charles H. Ingersoll, a disciple of Henry 
George, who was inspired by generally good motives for the im- 
provement of the Village; but everybody who had a grievance, some 
of them justifiable, flocked to this forum where the grievance could 
be aired. One was violently angered by the elevation of the railroad, 
which had affected some of his property, condemned at a price that 
he resented. Another had disliked the lofty way, as he considered 
it, of one of the Village Trustees, who had pottered with trifles on 
his desk and acted bored, apparently only half listening to some 
complaint, saying only at the end, “Are you through?’ Another had 
a protest against an assessment for rebuilding a street, which had 
been repaired not long before. Others were unalterably opposed to 
having a public school in their neighborhood. Any one with a 
grievance had a hearing. 

In April they had a glorious time campaigning for the election of 
a new Village President and Trustees, with mass meetings in the 
school hall and cart-tail oratory on the street corner, taking special 
delight in the failure of a second hand fire engine to arrive at a fire, 
“rubbing it in” on the old Board with cutting sarcasm. They 
triumphed and elected as President Roy Clark, a man particularly 
truculent in attitude and language, with a grievance because of the 
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opening of a street which he did not want next to his residence, and 
George IF. Seymour, Jr., as one of the Trustees. 

George F. Seymour, Jr., had arrived in South Orange from Jersey 
City a few years before,—a lawyer accustomed to and enjoying the 
type of political activities current in Jersey City,—of good voice and 
facile tongue, caring little whether what he said represented a true 
picture, although it was made up of assertions which had some 
foundation in fact. He turned the Trustees’ meetings into a vaude- 
ville performance of caustic criticism and cross-examinations and 
hecklings of hold-over members of the Board, epithets designed to 
be sarcastic, parliamentary moves, and discussions with some ora- 
torical display, which delighted the largely increased audience at- 
tending the meetings. 

At this very time the proposition to secure two sites,—one on 
Grove Road and another near Tuscan Road,—came before the voters 
at a special District Meeting held May 8, 1915, from four to nine 
o'clock P.M. The new party saw to it that a sufficient number of 
its partisans were on hand to take control at the beginning of the 
meeting. George F. Seymour, Jr., was made chairman, and then 
followed proceedings that, whether so intended or not, would be 
illegal and ineffective, even if the majority of votes had been in favor 
of the resolutions. 

The Board of Education had provided ballots, strictly according 
to the School Law,—2000 of them, far more than were required. 
According to the form provided by the State at that time, this notice 
was printed upon the ballots: 

“To vote for the resolutions leave them as printed. 

“To vote against any resolution cancel the same with ink or pencil.” 

“Mr. J. B. Smith offered a resolution,” so run the minutes, “which was 
seconded by Mr. V. Hill that the ballots to be used at the election should be 
voted by writing either ‘yes’ or ‘no’ on the ballot; the ballot with the word ‘yes’ 
to be counted as showing the intention of the voter to be in favor of all the reso- 


lutions on the ballot and the word ‘no’ to be counted as showing the intention 
of the voter against all the resolutions on the ballot.* On the question Mr. 
~ *The resolution was fatally defective, if for no other reason, because it re- 
quired that one “yes” or “no” on the ballot should be counted in favor of all 
the resolutions, whereas the law expressly required that each project must 
have a separate resolution, so that the voters might vote on each project 
separately. 
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Benjamin F. Jones was heard in opposition to the resolution and he protested 
against the resolution. After hearing the protest of Mr. Jones the chairman 
asked Mr. Jones to show or particularly designate the law covering the ballots 
at elections of this kind. This Mr. Jones did not do. The chairman then called 
on Mr. Fielding (President of the Board of Education) who was present and 
asked him to show to the chairman the section of the law governing the election, 
and Mr. Fielding did show the chairman the blank form of ballot on page 398 
of a copy of the school law. After reading which form the chairman ruled 
that this form was optional with the voters and ruled also that any form of 
ballot or voting that would clearly express the intentions of the voters and 
which was not contrary to law was permissible. 

“The chairman then put the resolution to a vote and on a call for the ayes 
and nays the chairman being in doubt as to the result called for a rising vote. 
For the resolution there were standing fifty-five persons and against the reso- 
lution there were standing forty-seven persons. The chairman declared the 
resolution carried. Mr. Jones again rose to protest against the resolution and 
in his protest he was seconded by Mr. S. G. Memory. The chairman asked for 
further resolutions and there being none he declared the polls open for voting.” 


Thereupon came a frantic search for voters in all parts of the 
district, and a constant stream passed the tellers in single file until 
1444 votes were cast. The lobby was filled with partisans, demand- 
ing ballots to mark and to thrust into the hands of voters whom they 
tried to persuade to vote against the resolutions. On being refused 
a supply of ballots for that purpose, they seized the ballots that were 
being given to voters by duly appointed custodians and marked and 
destroyed so many that long before the polls closed all were ex- 
hausted, and then they accused the President of the Board of 
deliberately with-holding the supply, a charge that cut deeply into 
the heart of that gentle, kindly, absolutely fair man. To this the 
minutes refer: 

“Late in the evening Mr. William D. Gibby a member of the Board of 
Education of the Township of South Orange addressed the chairman to an- 
nounce that the supply of ballots was exhausted; he then made a motion that 
all voters who could not be supplied with printed ballots be permitted to vote 
by using a piece of paper on which the word ‘yes’ or ‘no’ be written and that 
all such papers be considered proper ballots and that all such ballots having 
the word ‘yes’ written on be taken as in favor of all the resolutions, and that 
all such ballots having the word ‘no’ written on be taken against all the reso- 
lutions. This motion being duly seconded was carried. 


“At nine o’clock p. m. the chairman ordered the outer doors closed and 
locked and no one allowed to enter, which was done. The voters then in the 
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hall continued to vote until sixteen minutes after ten o’clock at which time 
every one having voted that wished to vote, the polls were declared closed. 

“The chairman then announced that all the ballots with the word ‘yes’ written 
on would be counted as in favor of all resolutions; that all the ballots with 
‘no’ written on would be counted against all the resolutions; all the ballots 
crossed off but without any word written on would be counted as ‘crossed,’ 
and that all the ballots not crossed off and without any word written on 
would be counted as ‘blank.’ 

“After the counting and tallying the chairman announced the result as 936 
no; 215 yes; 270 blank; 18 crossed out and 6 rejected.” 


Following out the ideal of being a real help to the Village by pro- 
viding a forum for public discussion and maintenance of intelligent 
public interest in the affairs of the village, the Civic Association 
took on a more definite form and adopted something of a platform. 

It would have the village retain the independence assured by the 
village charter—‘the only village in the State.” It would study the 
plan of commission government and the question of separating from 
the school district. It would develop a complete village plan, as 
against haphazard growth, calling in a city planning engineer. Large 
idle tracts should be broken up, now held as farming land. Streets 
should be laid out through them making them taxable as lots. 


“Even while these streets actually exist only on paper, it would be possible 
to assess the abutting land as improved property; this would make it advisable 
for the owners to improve their property or sell it to others who would. The 
village should build more streets; complete them, and not leave them in a 
crude condition. It was pointed out that there are some streets which have been 
opened for a long time, but which remain bare of houses. The community 
should estimate the direction and extent of its future growth and purchase 
now, while land values are low, sites for school houses, engine houses and 
other public buildings when the population makes that necessary, and convert 
vacant lots into gardens, for unemployed men. Many lots are permitted to 
become unsightly for the reason that they do not look to the tax assessor so 
valuable.” Taxation was one of the principal items on the program. They 
“would force the publication of a tax duplicate, a duplicate of the book in 
the tax office showing the valuation, the tax and the other particulars of each 
piece of property in the village. This would make every citizen an assessor 
and promote a sharp, personal interest on the part of everybody in regard to 
the rate of taxation of everybody else.” 

The franchise of the Public Service Railway was to be studied; and also the 
widening of Valley Street and double-tracking the line to Maplewood, the 
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connection of the Swamp Line with the South Orange Ave. line, and extension 
of the tracks to South Mountain Reservation. 

“The Civic Association is more than a Village Improvement Association. 
It has taken upon itself to foster public interest in public problems. It volun- 
teers to act in an advisory capacity, after a manner, to the Board of Trustees, 
but does not intend to force its attentions when they are not wanted. It pur- 
poses to establish a public library and reading room where will be kept a 
variety of literature on progressive municipal government. Public meetings 
will be held every month a week ahead of the meetings of the village trustees.” 

At the November meeting of the Civic Association, Village Trus- 
tee George F. Seymour criticised the methods of the South Orange 
Board of Education for erecting large and expensive school houses 
and compelling children to walk long distances in order to reach the 
schools to which they were assigned. He urged that small schools 
be erected in various sections to meet the needs of the immediate 
neighborhoods in which they are to be located. 

“Reporting for the school sites committee he declared that now is the time 
to provide for sites in the Wyoming Avenue or Cumberland Road section of 
the Village. He also said that his committee favors a site in the Hill section 
near Tichenor Avenue and a third in the vicinity of Irving Avenue (the Grove 
Road section). Mr. Seymour said it was the opinion of the committee that an 
expenditure of $80,000 for a school house in South Orange is unnecessary. 
Approximately that sum, he said, had been expended for the Fielding School. 

“He urged that small schools of four or five rooms be constructed at one- 
fifth of the price paid for the Fielding School. The building of a gymnasium 
and an auditorium in every school in the district is a waste of money. 

“He declared that the Board of Education wanted to purchase too much 
property and pay excessive amounts for what they were to receive in the 
Tuscan Road and Turrell Ave. sections of the school district last spring.” 


This was evidently not a favorable time to ask for any forward- 
looking action on the part of the School District. Nothing further 
in the way of sites and buildings was brought up until the end of the 
World War and the creation of the Board of School Estimate. 


(c) Rise of the new freedom in dress and of animalistic dances. 

By 1913 conservative people began to be shocked by the new 
freedom assumed by the younger generation. Restraints of corsets 
and long dresses interfered with the frank development demanded in 
athletics and physical training. Long before prohibition was adopted | 
venturesome boys were surreptitiously now and then bringing liquor 
to dances to add to the excitement. There was a decided reversion to 
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animalistic excitement. Musical rhythm from the wilds of barbarism 
stirred the pulse. The dance abandoned the restraint and refinement 
of waltz and polka; Bunny Hug, Turkey Trot, Fox Trot, and Shim- 
mey, began to reign. 

The Board of Education adopted the following resolution in 
March, 1913: “All dances indulged on the school premises shall be 
what are generally known as ‘polite dances,’ and shall exclude the 
‘Turkey Trot’ and all other dances of similar character.” Not long 
afterwards it seemed necessary to stop all school dances, until some 
way could be found better to control them. That continued until it 
became apparent that the students were going to dances anyway, not 
so well controlled as they could be under school authority with the 
assistance of patronesses or chaperones provided by the Home and 
School Association. 

No action was taken here concerning dress, except such as was 
accomplished by private conferences undertaken by tactful high 
school women teachers with too conspicuous examples among the 
girls. But in Newark the President of the Board of Education 
called attention to the dress of the women teachers. This was in 
December, 1914. “The whole atmosphere of our schools, our high 
schools particularly, is wrong. Take the dresses worn by our teach- 
ers. In my judgment they are positively disgraceful. From looking 
at these dresses pupils learn neither modesty nor economy. And, 
unless there is some movement arising among the teachers them- 
selves to require modesty and appropriate dressing, it will be neces- 
sary for local boards to take the matter in their own hands and 
demand the adoption of a uniform dress for teachers.” 


(d) Methods of publicity adopted in order to secure more intelli- 

gent action by the voters. 

Beginning with 1915, instead of issuing annual reports, occasional 
“Bulletins” were issued several times throughout the school year. In 
order to secure the support of the people, the children must of course 
show such progress and happiness in their work that the parents 
are satisfied; if they find these things unexpectedly good, they will 
be ready to listen when any advance is proposed. But far more is 
required to obtain the support necessary to carry forward a big 
program involving startling changes and great, new expenditures. 
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At least 5% of the people living here move away yearly ; their places 
are taken by 5% new people, and, besides, new people make up 
whatever increase occurs. In recent years the increase has averaged 
nearly 10% annually so that the new people in any one year have 
been equal to 15% of the population of the preceding year. Of the 
families here ten years ago 50% have moved away, and “‘old families” 
who have been here as long as ten years are only about 25% of the 
present population. 

Under such circumstances, besides presenting new proposals it is 
necessary constantly to keep up the effort to inform the newer people 
of the ideals and purposes which have inspired the past. By 1916 it 
had become the practice to require the reading of the annual report 
in class from the fifth grade up; the reports were then sent to the 
family of every pupil, where the child might call attention to it. 
It was used also for study in the Community Civics classes. Arith- 
metic classes checked the statistics, particularly the items involving 
addition and percentage. 

It is not unlikely that the pupils on reaching maturity were better 
informed on school matters than they otherwise would have been. 
Not every reader was interested in or understood much of the mat- 
ters touched upon; but such a report should enable the public better 
to understand the causes of expenditures which are provided for in 
taxes and bond issues; it should help the Board of Education in 
solving the problems of school administration; it should show to 
parents how they can best co-operate in the education of their chil- 
dren; it should impress upon the teachers the importance and 
responsibility of their work; and it should aid in training the pupils 
to higher appreciation of their opportunities. 

The first issue of each school year, in October, presented the 
complete roster of officials, teachers, and responsible employees, and 
the November issue contained the Superintendent’s report condensed 
to seven pages; others presented current progress and discussion of 
immediate problems. 

Another means of bringing the value of the schools into the con- 
sciousness of the people was Community Use of the school plant, 
which had long been encouraged; but the Board was surprised and 
gratified when in 1915 the Bureau of Education of the Department 
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of the Interior at Washington, D. C., in a pamphlet entitled “School 
Administration in the Smaller Cities”, made reference to the South 
Orange School System, as follows: 

“South Orange, N. J., may be given as an example of what it is possible 
for a city of six or eight thousand population* to do to make the school plant 
of greatest use to the community. The superintendent of schools in that city 
reports that the larger use of the school plant has come in a very rational way 
from such needs of the community as have gown strong enough for expression ; 
that the enterprises which meet these needs are first financed and carried to 
success by those who are particularly interested in them; and that some of 
them may in turn be recognized by the people as properly belonging to the 
public work, while others will naturally always be maintained by those who 
directly get the benefit. 

“The following activities are carried on in the public school building of South 
Orange: Musical entertainments and lectures; political meetings by each poli- 
tical party; entertainments by churches and lodges; moving-picture entertain- 
ments; dances in high-school gymnasium by various organizations; Boy-Scout 
meetings; classes for mothers; choral societies; home and school associations ; 
basketball; circulating libary.” 

During the week beginning November 21st, 1915, 2700 of our citizens used 
Columbia School, for community purposes. The development of Community 
Use was largely due to the Home and School Associations. 


(e) The World War Period. 

In no war period previous to the World War did the records of 
the district reflect the struggle that was going on, except in a very 
few unimportant things. And yet there is no doubt that in former 
wars the children in the schools were vitally stirred by what they 
saw going on about them. 

The writer knew the experiences of a child in school in 1861-1865. 
Elmira was a rendezvous for regiments raised in the “southern tier” 
counties of New York and nearby Pennsylvania. With his parents 
he visited the camps, heard the bugles and the bands, saw the dress 
parades, watched the artillery practicing upon a target set up in a 
quarry on old Mount Zoar across the river, marched a little way 
beside the trained regiments on the way to the station, wondered 
what it would be like to sit in the door of a box car with legs hanging 
out as the trains roared by on the railroad taking the blue-clad soldiers 
to the southland. 





*The pepulation of this district as a whole, according to the state census, was 10,435. 
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There came days of military display that made him think that 
there was something sinister about it after all; a company of sol- 
diers marching behind sad music, with rifles pointing down and back- 
ward, perhaps a horse saddled and bridled,—no horseman, only a 
pair of boots, on the saddle,—or a caisson with a black draped coffin 
upon it; then a volley fired at the cemetery, and the return march 
down the street with flag flying and band playing the most stirring 
music, every soldier briskly stepping, guns on shoulders, faces cheery, 
as 1f death had been forgotten. 

And then there came the day when all the boys were running over 
Main street bridge to Water Street, adjoining the river bank. They 
heard some sort of band of drums and fifes. They saw coming up 
the street a new kind of regiment; a lot of sorry looking, unarmed, 
gray-clothed, bearded men marching in column of fours, and on 
either side a single file of men in blue with muskets. Prisoners of 
war! “Rebs”! marching to the prison camp, which was the old 
training camp, now surrounded by a tall stockade, where armed men 
walked back and forth from guard post to guard post. 

Of course here in South Orange in 1861 there was little of that 
sort of thing. But there can be no doubt that the band that was 
practicing in the school and the military company that had its head- 
quarters there and drilled on the Common were not lost on the small 
boy. Young fellows were going off to war; and bearded men were 
coming home on furlough. The boy was asking how war and battles 
seemed, how many men brother or cousin or uncle had killed; and 
was surprised that they could tell him so little. In school no doubt 
he spent much time drawing pictures on his slate of soldiers march- 
ing, cannon firing, and the flame red if he could find a piece of red 
chalk; and he marched and played battle; and “spoke” patriotic 
pieces. 

The World War, however, was a different matter. It was an ex- 
plosion, destroying for one thing the last stronghold of the Feudal 
System, which had come to the crisis of dominating civilization 
again or vanishing in the path of on-coming World democracy. It was 
Applied Science under demoniacal control showing how a machine age 
without soul can destroy civilization ; could destroy democracy without 
war between nations, if the industrial system, hitching the common 
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man to the machine, is to be ruled without regard to freedom of per- 
sonality and spiritual growth of mankind by over-lords of business,— 
masters like the old feudal chiefs of “their people” whom they pre- 
serve and develop as the foundation of their own grandeur and power. 
This struggle of Democracy against the natural tendency toward auto- 
cracy in the factory system and in inconceivably powerful finance, and 
toward mechanized mind in the masses, is one of the most magnificent 
spectacles in the evolution of civilized man. 

No other war ever touched all parts of the world as did the world 
war by the application through science, of electricity to communication, 
of steam and gasoline to transportation, of chemistry to explosives and 
poisonous gases. The children of our whole country were made a 
part of the line of offense and defense, and in making their contribu- 
tion of service came to understand and to feel much that was going 
on. Besides, the draft reached into and aroused a poignant interest 
in every family. As the co-operative effort of the nations brought a 
better knowledge and appreciation of one another, so the children 
gained an education in world points of view. No generation in all 
history has received such a training, and when they come to full 
maturity and responsibility, they may accomplish, as already they 
have begun, new progress beyond any limit now conceived. 

The school work from April, 1917, was profoundly affected and 
vitalized by the war. Teachers and pupils were anxious to be cor- 
rectly informed as to the principles involved, and followed the prog- 
ress of events with keen personal interest. No opportunity to ren- 
der service was lost. Thrift stamps and war savings stamps were 
bought by practically 100%. The drives for the Liberty Loans and 
the various war work subscriptions were observed and “four minute 
speeches” by pupils in assembly were a universal practice. Home 
gardens were encouraged. Government documents without limit were 
taken home and distributed by the pupils. Every room had its full 
series of posters. Mr. James Marshall, President of the Board of 
Education, gathered a nearly complete collection of war posters of all 
the allied nations and presented it to the schools, so that it might be 
made permanent. In the future its value will very greatly increase. 

The greatest service was rendered through the Junior Red Cross. 
Every school was made a 100% unit, every child being represented 
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by a 25 cent membership fee. Under the direction of devoted 
women,—members of the Red Cross and teachers,—an astonishing 
quantity of materials was worked up into useful articles for the suf- 
fering people of Europe and for the soldiers. 

Before the opening of the schools in the fall of 1916 an epidemic 
of infantile paralysis had spread over the country and involved this 
community. Besides the loss of 
Wallace S. Chilson, a teacher in 
the high school,, several children 
either died or were maimed for 
life. Attendance fell below nor- 
mal because of the anxiety of par- 
ents. At the request of the Board 
of Health the schools were closed 
from three to five weeks. In that 
same year Charles G. Fielding, sa 
long president of the board, died 
and during the Christmas vaca- 
tion, Miss Rosalie Schumacher, 
one of the most efficient grade 
teachers, was taken away. 

Mr. Fielding was an expert ac- 
countant in charge of the account- Pata pote ret rie DING 
ing department of the Clark Thread 
Mills, an English concern in Harrison just across the Passaic River 
from Newark. He was a very rare man, faithful and efficient to the 
last degree. The Company relied upon him completely and allowed 
him more or less independence as to his working hours. He thought 
nothing of working under stress far into the night, and on the other 
hand he had liberty to devote considerable time to uncompensated 
public services of various sorts, particularly his church and the School 





District. Every civic and political movement having for its object 
what he conceived to be matters of public betterment enlisted his sup- 
port, and in the majority of instances he served as an official or com- 
mitteeman. He was remarkably sympathetic and kindly, and spoke 
evil of no man; so he frequently served in healing quarrels and troubles 
of all sorts. 
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In the following spring the United States entered into the world 
war. J. G. Cramer, teacher of French, left for the service that 
spring, and by the fall of 1918 the high school had lost Stuart R. 
Race and Leon C. Rice, and no male teachers were to be had. Miss 
Leah C. Thomas, teacher of physical training, went to France to aid 
in hospital reconstruction work, and Miss Ada Cecelia McGrath, 
nurse-attendance officer, was drafted as a Red Cross nurse in the 
navy. James E. Hopkins, teacher of manual training, entered the 
army and engaged in hospital reconstruction work. Numbers of 
high school boys left for the army and navy. 

The winter of 1917-18 was the most severe in the past generation 
and caused attendance to fall materially, and in the fall of 1918 
influenza not only closed the schools for three weeks, but reduced the 
percentage of attendance every month. Miss Mary D. Burton, teacher 
of French in the high school, died in the early spring of 1919. The 
efficiency of the teaching force was affected by frequent and often 
long continued absence from illness and by the constant employment 
of substitutes. 

From the point of view of efficient administration it would be hard 
to tell a worse story, continuing over so long a period. At the same 
time there was constantly increasing congestion at Columbia School, 
where in 1919 nearly 200 pupils more than the normal capacity of the 
building were in attendance. 


(f) Memorial Day observance through co-operation with the 

schools. 

Sometime in 1917 the few G. A. R. men still living within the 
District requested the Board of Education to assume for them the 
responsibility for the observance of Memorial Day, upon the ground 
that their purpose was to educate the youth of each succeeding gener- 
ation into veneration for the flag and all it stands for and to inspire 
them with devotion to their country. 

The duty was gladly accepted. The flag of the post, the records, 
the insignia, and the little fund that had been accumulated, were all 
received. When the boys returned from the World War, it seemed 
that they should succeed to this responsibility ; but it was their desire 
that the matter should stand as it was, and that, under the initiative 
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of the Board, the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Spanish War Veterans, the G. A. R., and all veterans of any 
of our wars not attached to any organization, should join from both 
Village and Township. to perpetuate the exercises of Memorial Day. 

Each year now the processions have formed, one from Maplewood 
and one from the Village, and have marched to the center of the 
District not far from the cemetery, and there, in a most beautiful and 
adequate setting, have joined in inspiring exercises such as cannot 
fail to train all who attend in true patriotism.* 

It is to be regretted that the inevitable degeneration of this, as of 
every other holiday, into a day for recreation merely, so that it loses 
its significance as a memorial, carries away most of the children with 
their families, so that they miss such an occasion. If the day is to be 
made one for training in patriotism, the schools should not be wholly 
closed. The day should remain a business holiday but the schools 
should be encouraged to take part in any community exercises appro- 
priate to the day under the charge of their teachers, with full credit 
for a day’s attendance for such time as these exercises require. 


(g) Development of extra curricular activities as part of the lagh 
school training. 


The educational value of extra-curricular activities was capitalized 
more and more as the high school grew in numbers, and so far as 
possible, the pupils were encouraged to take part in the development 
of the school as a community. The following from the Bulletin of 


October, 1915, shows how far these had then progressed : 

“Life in the High School becomes intensely interesting to most of the stu- 
dents. Voluntary organizations grow up, which give valuable training in civic 
duties and the conduct of public meetings. Probably the pupils are only dimly 
conscious of this training because their minds are fixed upon the purposes for 
which specifically the organizations are formed. The following associations now 
exist: 

1. Editorial and Business Staff of the Columbian, the school paper. 

2. Boy’s Athletic Association. 

3. Girl’s Athletic Association. 

4. Parnassian Society (literary, for both boys and girls). 





*At first the exercises were held in the open air at the rear of Fielding 
School, but since 1927 in the new Columbia Senior High School auditorium. 
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5. Euterpean Society (a girls’ choral society). 

6. Fire Department. 

7. Class organization for each class. 

8. Improvement Society (care of building and grounds). 

These activities are not allowed to interfere with the progress of the regular 
studies. Each organization has a faculty adviser. No student is eligible to othce, 
unless he is doing passing work.” 

In the year 1920-1921 upon a very careful analysis of the func- 
tions of the various high school, extra-curricular activities, and under 
the guidance of the high school administration, a better co-ordination 
was worked out; and since that time the organization has received 
periodically similar study and change. The Student Activities Com- 
mittee in June reported a new Constitution, establishing a representa- 
tive government, based upon elected representation of each class and 
each organization. It was a real experience of much the same char- 
acter as that in the formation of our National Government. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the constitution and by-laws gives a good idea 
of the plan: 


“CONSTITUTION OF TOE. COLUMBIA HIGH SGHOOr 
ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE 1 


NAME 
This organization shall be known as the Columbia High School Association. 


ARTICEE WI 
OBJECT 
Its object shall be: 
(a) To consolidate the interests of and to regulate the establishment and 
management of all clubs, teams, societies, associations, etc., of Columbia 
High School. 
(b) To assist in every way in promoting the welfare of Columbia High 


School. 


ARTICLE III 
CouNCIL 
Section 1. The business of this association shall be transacted by an executive 
body known as the Council. 
Sec. 2. The Council shall be composed of president, vice-president, the prin- 
cipal of the school, secretary-treasurer (appointed by the principal), two mem- 
bers of the faculty, the editor-in-chief of the school newspaper and the business 
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manager of the same, the executive officer of each organization, and an elected 
representative from each of the four classes, the Boys’ A. A., the Girls’ A. A., 
and the captain of each team during the season of its activity. Of the repre- 
sentatives from the classes, one shall be a girl and one a boy. Of the repre- 
sentatives from each of the Athletic Associations, one shall be a Senior and 
one a Junior. 


be LICL i LV 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The representatives from the different organizations shall be elected at the 
time designated by the Council. 


MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL COUNCIL 
President of the Council. 


1 

2. Vice-President of the Council. 

3. Treasurer of the Council. 

4. Secretary of the Council. 

5and 6. Faculty representatives. 

7. Principal of the School. 

8. President of the Senior Class. 

9. Senior Class representative. 

10. President of the Junior Class. 

11. Junior Class representative. 

12. President of the Sophomore Class. 
13. Sophomore Class representative. 

14. President of the Freshman Class. 
15. Freshman Class representaive. 

16.. President of the Boys’ A. A. 

17. Representative of the Boys’ A. A. 
18. President of the Girls’ A. A. 

19. Representative of the Girls’ A. A. 
20. President of the Girls’ Association. 
21. President of the Forum. 

22. Editor-in-chief of the school newspaper. 
23. Business manager of the school newspaper. 
24. President of Euterpean. 

25. President of the Glee Club. 

26. Captain of the Football Team. 

27. Captain of the Baseball Team. 

28. Captain of the Track Team. 

29. Captain of the Basketball Team. 
30. Captain of the Tennis Team. 

31. Captain of the Rifle Team. 

32. Captain of the Girls’ Basketball Team. 
33. Fire Chief. 
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N. B.—-Captains of teams are members of the Council only during the season 
of their teams’ activity. 

As not all teams are ever in season at once, the average membership of the 
School Council is 27, and as a quorum is two-thirds of the membership, 18 mem- 


bers constitute a quorum.” 


The first year of the work of the School Council indicated to its 
members that it was quite like that of a Board of Education or of 
Village Trustees in that it acted for a community and is subject to the 
same kinds of helpful and adverse criticism. In general, the Coun- 
cil maintained a wise and cautious leadership and accomplished 
much for the good of the school. It was a rich field for experience 
in citizenship, bringing to the pupils of the school the problems of the 
voter and to the members of the Council the opportunities and ex- 
periences of the representative of the people. It was not the inten- 
tion of the Board of Education or the administration to turn the 
school over to the pupils, but they were willing to give the pupils all 
the responsibility they proved themselves able to carry wisely and 
without detriment to their school work. 

The report of the high school principal, December, 1923, referred 
to the School Council; and showed what a real experience and a fine 
training for American citizenship it is: 


“As a training for citizenship no subject in the curriculum contributes more 
than does the school council. Here is a miniature government occupied in the 
solution of real problems of school life. There is no attempt to manufacture 
artificial, harmless activities for this organization, no adoption of unnecessary 
titles and procedure. It deals with traffic regulations, community cleanliness 
and neatness, tardiness, recreational activities, home study, assemblies, com- 
munity spirit, co-operation of the faculty and students, and standards of scholar- 
ship. 

“On the one hand the student body, the general organization which the council 
represents, is learning that the standard of the school in studies, morals, and 
extra-curriculum activities depends entirely upon the ideals of the pupils them- 
selves; that the quality of the school depends upon the quality of the school- 
community. The pupils realize also that it is necessary for them to choose able, 
wise leaders. Just now the school is considering the adoption of a budget 
system. The most serious obstacle is the unwillingness of some organizations 
to submit to the limitations of the general budget in order to benefit the whole 
school. Gradually the individual pupils are learning to think in larger units. 

“On the other hand, the council, as a group of representatives, is learning how 
difficult it is to keep its public interested and informed. Its members are learn- 
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ing to lead their constituents to consider the welfare of the community. Per- 
haps the council’s greatest acquisition is a clearer understanding of the power 
of the truth. Its members find that the student-body responds well to the facts 
of the case and that failure to respond indicates a lack of understanding. For 
this reason the council will invite thorough discussion of the proposed budget 
system until the school understands thoroughly and votes intelligently either for 
or against the proposition.” 


(h) Prevention of secret societies in the high school. 


In this connection it might be said that the writer had experience 
before coming to South Orange with another type of student organ- 
ization,—secret fraternities,—and he had seen enough of them to 
know that on the whole they interfered with the democratic training 
of the school and often developed interference with the best interests 
of the pupils, although they were supposed to have faculty members 
who exercised more or less influence in them. Even the faculty mem- 
bership was not in principle fair to the students who were not mem- 
bers, for all were equally entitled to the good will and interest of 
each teacher. Exclusion from membership, because of lack of means 
or of a personality or social connections that just suited the mem- 
bers, constituted a source of humiliation which no publicly supported 
school should for a moment tolerate. 

It was certain that from time to time attempts would be made to 
introduce secret fraternities in Columbia School. Such an attempt 
was made in 1920 by a fraternity in a neighboring high school. Imme- 
diately on becoming aware of it, the writer took steps to meet it. The 
principal of the high school, then new in his position, fully recognized 
the undesirability of such a development. Together they first made 
sure that every member of the Board was fully informed. The fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted by the Board and, with 
the law soon passed by the legislature forbidding such organizations 
in the high schools of the state, it has made it possible to exclude 
them, every encouragement meanwhile being given to the free forma- 
tion of clubs and societies which do supply wholesome, fraternal co- 
operation among the pupils within the limits of time and ability that 
naturally govern the matter : 

“Whereas there has been organized among the pupils of the South Orange 


High School, without the knowledge and contrary to the advice of the adminis- 
tration of the school, a secret fraternity; and 
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“Whereas it has been the experience of the public high schools throughout the 
United States that such societies are so hostile to the real spirit of democracy 
in our schools and so subversive of good organization and administration that 
in some states such fraternities have been almost entirely eliminated; and 


“Whereas the effects of such High School fraternities and sororities have been 
found by Greek-letter societies in the colleges to be so undesirable that many 
college fraternities will not accept pupils who have been members of high 
school fraternities and the inter-collegiate organization of sororities has ruled 
that it will not accept girls who have been members of high schoo! sororities, 

“Resolved that the regulations for the government of the school be amended 
by adding thereto the following under “Pupils-Discipline’’ :— 

“10 (a) No club, association, society, fraternity, sorority or any other organ- 
ization of pupils in any of the schools of this district shall be formed or continue 
to exist without the approval of the Principal of the School and the Board of 
Education. 

“(b) No honors, prizes, positions of honor, authority or trust, no offices 
within any approved organization, no membership in any athletic, or other team 
representing the school shall be held by any pupil who is a member of any un- 
authorized organization existing within the school or meeting outside of the 
school, but in reality related to high school life and choosing its members from 
high school students. 

“(c) In order to be eligible to hold any office in any authorized organization 
or to be a member of any team in any way representing the school, or to receive 
any honor or prize or to assume or hold any position of honor or trust con- 
nected with the school, a pupil shall be required, if the Principal deems it 
necessary or advisable, to make:a declaration in the following form: 


“School 2 ice Me en cee re ee Date 


Oo « Se 0 © .¢ @ 0 (0 6 6 @¢ 6 © © & 


“T hereby on my honor declare that I am not a member of nor affiliated in 
any way in any fraternity, sorority, club, society, association, or organization 
of any other nature or name, not approved, according to the regulations of the 


Board /otaiducation see. a9 ee te ee 
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Principal.” 


Tt will be seen from the foregoing that there was no provision for 
expulsion and no threat of depriving anyone of a chance to get in- 
struction, but the rule effectively took away any desirability of be- 
longing to an organization whose membership is excluded from the 
most attractive features of life in the school. That being made clear 
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the idea of starting and maintaining such societies doesn’t look so 
attractive. Students who have been members of secret societies in 
other schools, coming to this district, sometimes have found it diffi- 
cult to conform, but the rule has been enforced, for it has not meant 
“maybe.” 


(1) The long service of an able engineer on the building committee 
tends to the maintenance of the best standards of design and 
construction. 


In 1920 George E. Low returned to the Board, and continued till 
1929, He had been a member from 
1910 to 1914, and was chairman 
of the Building Committee during 
that period, which included the 
remodeling of the Columbia 
School and the erection of the 
Boyden and Fielding Schools. 
From 1914 to 1920 there had been 
no building program; but. now it 
had become absolutely necessary 
to enter upon construction to meet 
the needs of the vastly increased 
registration. Mr. Low was chair- 
man of the Building Committee 
throughout, and was therefore in 
charge of all construction since 
the first section of the Maplewood 
building and the First Street end 
of South Orange Junior High School were erected as elementary 


schools in 1903-04. 


He brought to the. consideration of every prohlem an open mind 
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and the experience of a successful consulting engineer, never jumping 
at conclusions nor accepting new proposals of others until careful con- 
sideration on his own part convinced him that there were no better 
alternatives. It is not too much to say that to Mr. Low mainly be- 
longs the credit for the fact that the District did not at any time fall 
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below the high standard of construction which characterizes the schcol 
buildings of the district. 


(7) Creation of the Board of School Estimate and erection of Mar- 
shall School. 


During the war there came about a breaking up of many former 
trends of life, and at its close a process of readjustment began. For 
some time, it seemed a patriotic duty not to attempt new construction, 
however much needed, until inflated prices should be reduced and 
costs stabilized at a lower level, for it seemed impossible that they could 
remain so high. As it happened the high cost was not to drop any- 
where near to the pre-war level, and the time came when it was im- 
possible to wait longer. 

The danger then was that it might be difficult to maintain the high 
standard of architecture and equipment which the best interest of this 
district demanded. The very first building needed, however, had 
to be erected in a well-to-do neighborhood, where the inhabitants 
dreaded the coming of a public school. Many of them were better 
satisfied to send their children to private schools, and felt that they 
could well afford to pay the extra cost for conveyance and tuition. 
That very fact made it advisable to make the school harmonize with 
the neighborhood, and to erect a beautiful building in attractive 
grounds. 

Without assurance of the near adoption of the Junior High School 
organization whereby only elementary, non-adolescent children would 
attend this school and without certainty that the building would not 
be an eyesore, but of a type equal in beauty to any of the residences 
in the neighborhood, it would probably have been impossible to over- 
come the opposition. The very difficulties to be met were fortunate, 
as they so often are; for the new school, when erected, set a standard 
for all the future of the District. 

Experience had shown that with the increase in population it had be- 
come practically impossible to secure intelligent action in a District 
Meeting. The most important contribution of the administration 
of James Marshall, as president of the Board, was the creation of a 
Board of School Estimate. The district had all the qualifications re- | 
quired, except that it was comprised of more than one municipality 
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and there was no provision in the law for such a board in such a 
district. A new statute was secured in 1919 which did not change the 
practice with relation to the election of members of the Board of 
Education, but the financial affairs of the district, including the an- 
nual appropriation for the operation of the schools, the acquisition 
of school sites, construction and 
extension of school buildings, 
with incidental bond issues, came 
within the jurisdiction and author- 
ity of a Board of School Estimate 
and were no longer submitted to 
popular vote. This Board con- 
sists of the following members: 
from the Village of South Orange, 
the Village President and one 
member of the Board of Trus- 
tees; from Township, the Chair- 
man of the Township Committee 
and one member ; from the Board 
of Education, the President of the 
Board and one member. 

When it became known that the 
Board of Education was consider- 
ing the erection of a school on Grove Road, Mr. Jas. O. Betelle of 
Guilbert and Betelle, architects, of Newark, called at the office of the 
Board to inquire about it. The superintendent advised Mr. Betelle 
to go into the neighborhood of the proposed school, make a study for 
a building which would be as homelike and attractive as any resi- 
dence there, simple in line and under no circumstances to rise high 
in the air, with a flat roof, standing out “like a sore toe.” In two or 
three weeks Mr. Betelle submitted a plan carrying out the interior 
arrangement desired by the Superintendent with an exterior design 
which proved entirely satisfactory. While construction was delayed 
by what seemed too high bids, another plan for a one story building 
covering a much larger part of the plot was prepared by D’Oench & 
Yost, of New York City, who had previously done very satisfactory 
work for the district. It was supposed that a one story building would 
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cost perhaps 25% less. In order to be entirely sure of the satisfac- 
tory appearance of the school the Board had models made of both 
buildings and set them up in the Board room for comparison. They 
received bids upon both plans; but the difference in cost was slight, 
and there was no question of the superiority for its location of the 
Guilbert & Betelle design, which was adopted. 

The people were satisfied and that removed almost all opposition 
to the erection of such a school in any other neighborhood in the 
District. The writer never passes the Marshall school without a 
warm feeling of satisfaction because of its beauty, its environment, 
and the fine school work going on within. In his judgment it has not 
been surpassed in perfect adaptation to its purpose by any building 
since erected by the district. Costly as they are, the district could 
well afford them, for the assessed wealth was with two exceptions 
the highest per pupil enrolled of all municipalities in the County of 
Essex. 


XXVII 
Pertiop 1922—1927 


THE TREMENDOUS INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT BRINGS ON MOST 
DIFFICULT PROBLEMS OF PROVIDING SPACE FOR CLASSES IN 
BuILpINGs ALREADY FILLED BEyonp NorRMAL CAPACITY 
Rates of increase in total enrollment, 1900—1927 





ENROLLMENT INCREASE YEARS 
1900 192 —- —— 
1903 840 48 3 6% 
Lor 1294 454 8 54% 
Heats, 2360 1066 8 S23 Fe 
Nhe a 4960 2600 8 110% 


At the retirement of Mr. Marshall who could afford no Ionger to 
give time to the work of the District, the enormous program of buiid- 
ing and of increasing expenditures immediately ahead made it a mat- 
ter of the highest importance that the Presidency of the Board of 
Education should be occupied by a man of broad experience com- 
manding the respect and good will of the whole community and at the 
same time with leisure sufficient to give the work attention. ‘Through 
the choice of Robert S. Sinclair, who was elected President immediate- 
ly upon his entering the Board in 1920, the people were assured that 
every action taken would be subjected to the frankest criticism and 
at the same time be guided by far-seeing good judgment without fear 
of taking whatever action the progress and welfare of the schools re- 
quired. 

By 1920 the tremendous increase of pupils made it necessary to do 
something without further delay. At the same time the necessity 
of securing at once all the school sites for the future became apparent. 
The limited territory within the district would certainly all be occu- 
pied at no distant time. Sites were secured, including that for a new 
central Senior High School, in open territory, of such size and at so 
low cost as would never thereafter be possible. 
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Mr. Sinclair retired from the Board in 1923 upon completion of his 
term of three years, covering a critical period in the evolution of the 
district, and was succeeded as President by Mr. Harvey I. Underhill. 
Mr. Underhill began his service on the Board of Education in 1916. 
Like Mr. Sinclair, up to 1905 or 
thereabout while the schools had 
not yet fully gained the confidence 
of the village, he wondered 
whether it would not be better to 
divide the School District, just as 
the village had been separated 
from the Township; but in 1906 
when he established the Underhill 
Improvement Prizes his interest in 
the public schools was aroused, 
and from that time on he rendered 
constant service to the District, 
particularly in his term of thirteen 
strenuous years as a member of 
the Board. For a long time he was 
chairman of the Sites Committee, ce aie ee irae 
persistently urging the purchase of 
sites while they could be had, before they were built upon. He studied 
the problem of locating sites for primary schools so that a primary 
school should be within a half mile of every child’s home. He persistent- 





ly selected sites and urged them upon the Board while some members 
listened only with an indulgent smile, blind to the need of any haste 
in the matter. But he accomplished his purpose. During his term as 
President, the expenditures of the District grew by leaps and bounds. 
Probably, if he could have foreseen it all, he would have hesitated to 
accept so great responsibility, but the advisability of it was so con- 
vincing that he took every forward step without flinching. He loved 
the schools, rejoiced in the children he served, and gained immense 
satisfaction from his companionship with the men and women who 
worked under his leadership,—whether members of the Board or 
teachers or employees. 
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In the fall of 1922 the Marshall School in the Grove Road sec- 
tion was completed. It was immediately filled to capacity. In the fol- 
lowing spring another six-grade school on First Street was finished 
and about 300 children transferred to it from the old Columbia puild- 
ing, still leaving that building 
over-loaded. In January, 1924, 
Jefferson School was ready in the 
Maplewood section on Ridgewood 
Road near Jefferson Ave. Then 
the Junior High School organiz- 
ation became possible. In the fall 
of that year the Tuscan six-grade 
school on Harvard Ave., Maple- 
wood, and the Montrose six-grade 
school near Mountain Station in 
the village were finished. In 1925 
an addition of 6 rooms was erected 
at the Boyden School, and in Sep- 
tember two such schools were 
opened, one in the Maplewood 

HARVEY I. UNDERHILL and the other in the Columbia 

Building. This was a tremendous 

program to be accomplished in so short a period. The district was 
then a little ahead, but only temporarily ahead of its needs. 

The only time when construction caught up with need was in 

1925-1926, but the increase immediately outgrew the extra capacity. 

In that very year a disaster occurred which made the extra space, 





though somewhat scattered, invaluable. In the early evening of 
January 8, 1926, fire broke out in the South Orange building and 


raged for hours, getting beyond the control of the Village fire de- 
partment and making it necessary to call upon Newark for assistance. 


The fire ruined eleven rooms at the south end of the building occu- 
pied by the Junior High School. Much damage by water was caused 
to the remainder of the building. Next day the place looked desolate, 
forlorn and hopeless; but, after one week, school began again and 
ways were found to carry on to the end of the year, without resorting 
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to “part-time.”” Amongst other things, four elementary classes were 
transferred from the First Street elementary School to the Montrose 
School. Their transportation and daily lunch were provided. Another 
room was found in the First Street building through duplicate use 
of the kindergarten by kindergarten and first grade pupils. The five 
rooms so made available were used by Junior High School classes. 
Several rooms were secured outside for Senior High School recita- 
tions, one down the street over Kehoe’s drug store, another across 
South Orange Avenue in the Community House, and another in the 
First Presbyterian Church. The equivalent of five more rooms was se- 
cured by changing the high school schedule from six to seven periods 
and using the assembly hall for study, with no assemblies. So it was 
possible to maintain the Junior and Senior High School departmental 
work at the central plant. 

The experience gained in this emergency became extraordinarily 
useful in the following year when increasing enrollment made it nec- 
essary to house nearly 1100 pupils in the South Orange building 
whose normal capacity was only 800. Besides the outside rooms used 
before, two rooms were provided in the Village Hall. 

The time available in every inch of space was used. At change of 
classes, the corridors were filled from wall to wall with streams of 
traffic, reminding one of Broadway at noon hour, all moving in or- 
derly fashion under the supervision of student traffic officers. Classes 
passed outside the building, similarly supervised, in safety, without 
calling particular attention of passersby and without unseemly con- 
duct, notwithstanding the fact that the adjoining streets are main 
traffic thoroughfares. Fire drills were held regularly, requiring from 
75 seconds to 120 seconds completely to empty the building. 

The administrative offices, both of the high school and of the Board 
of Education, were congested to the utmost degree with almost no 
privacy for anybody, no matter how important his duties. Work such 
as recording, calculating, dictating and transcribing, in spaces where 
the workers were treading on one another’s heels, the air filled with 
the buzz of voices, was necessarily difficult and confusing. There 
was no way to escape it in the space available. 

The construction of the new Columbia Senior High School, finished 
and occupied in September, 1927, rounded out for the present the 
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physical evolution of the School District of South Orange and 
Maplewood, coinciding with the retirement of the Superintendent 
who had served since 1900. At this time there were eleven buildings, 
Columbia Senior High School, South Orange Junior High School, 
Maplewood Junior High School, and seven six-grade elementary 
schools, Marshall, Montrose, First Street, Fielding, Jefferson, Tus- 
can and Boyden, besides the Parish House school used fer emer- 
gencies from time to time. The district owned, also, a High School 
Athletic Field (Underhill Field), a site for an elementary school on 
the mountain near South Orange Avenue and a site for a Junior High 
School in the Hilton Section. There are several features of the edu- 
cational evolution which remain to be considered. 


XXVIII 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE UNDERLYING 
THE WorK OF THE SCHOOLS 


(a) The Superintendent always took full personal responsibility for 
the course of study because 1t represented the heart and soul of 
the school. 


For many years he initiated and carried into action all changes in it, 
making a revision every five years after exhaustive study of the best 
practice in the country. One or two things, worked out on his own 
responsibility without precedent, 
proved difficult to accomplish, 
either because teachers had been 
trained differently and could not 
adapt themselves,—new teachers 
constantly coming into the system 
making it more difficu:t,—or be- 
cause he was wrong; at any rate 
it was necessary in the end to 
conform in general to usual prac- 
tice as represented in the best 
standard textbooks. As a matter 
of fact textbooks tend to domin- 
ate the course of study and 
methods; and the modern text- 
book on the whole represents the 





best practice. In time the course 
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of study was issued in loose-leaf 
form, permitting changes to be made whenever advisable. At the same 
time an organization of all teachers was formed for the purpose of 
suggesting desirable changes. The course was to stand as it was until 
they convinced the superintendent that a change was desirable. 

While he did not intend to turn the course of study over to any 
non-responsible group to do with it what they pleased, he tried to keep 
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an open mind toward whatever suggested change had merit. It should 
be possible for the youngest and most inexperienced as well as the 
oldest and most expert to contribute according to his understanding. 

With this in view each year from 1924 on a chairman was ap- 
pointed for each grade from the Kindergarten through the sixth. The 
teachers of each grade met at the call of the chairman, discussed the 
problems inherent in their work, examined and recommended text 
books, suggested desirable changes in the course of study, reported 
to each other observations made in other schools, and gave demonstra- 
tion lessons before their groups. The chairmen submitted their pro- 
grams to the Superintendent, and reported to him their conclusions. 
If he was convinced, he made due effort to carry out their sugges- 
tions; if he was not convinced, it was his duty to show if he could, 
why not. 

The Junior and Senior High Schools being organized on depart- 
mental lines, chairmen were appointed for each group of studies. 
This duty fell upon different teachers from year to year and not 
necessarily upon those of longest experience. The whole group of 
senior and junior high school teachers met together monthly under 
the chairmanship of the Principal of the Senior High School and 
presented programs to show how their subjects contributed to the full 
rounded course, and how each could correlate with the others. The 
presentation was remarkably efficient, hardly surpassed in professional 
meetings or college seminars. 

The special departments of Practical Arts, Music and Physical 
Training, besides considering their own problems as departments, 
co-operated directly in the meetings of the grades. In each school 
as usual the Principal conducted conferences with the teachers upon 
matters affecting that building, and kept in contact with the work 
going on in the various groups through the individual grade teachers 
in the building. 

Co-ordinating the work of the K-VI schools was the group of prin- 
cipals of these schools, meeting with the Supervising Principal. They 
also attended the grade meetings according to their interest in the 
particular problems to be discussed. Co-ordinating the Junior and 
Senior High School groups were the Senior and Junior High School 
principals, meeting with the Supervising Principal. Co-ordinating 
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the interests of all the schools were all the principals and supervis- 
ors, meeting with the Supervising Principal. 

The organization was autocratic to the extent that the Superin- 
tendent appointed, and did not turn over to the force of teachers 
the selection of chairmen, or make attendance at meetings optional. 
It was a working organization intended to get results, not to be 
neglected nor to be turned aside from its true aims. And yet in 
essence, it followed the principles of representative government, in 
which the individual is responsible for his local duty, and contact is 
maintained from bottom to top through wider and wider relations. 
There seemed to be no other way quite so sure to bring out the best 
in each one. It seemed to make supervisors of primary and grammar 
grades unnecessary for the present and quite as likely in a system of 
this size to bring about constant improvement in teaching. 

(b) Examinations. 

In the old schools examinations of a type testing memory alone 
were considered of far greater importance than now, because the 
emphasis of instruction was more directly upon the facts to be mas- 
tered. Nevertheless the reasoning power of the pupils was con- 
stantly being trained, besides the memoriter work. It is not to be 
thought for a moment that the old school was not conscious of its 
duty in that respect; but it was likely to eliminate pupils above the 
primary grades who were weak in memory or in reasoning power, 
too frequently laying the blame upon pure idleness rather than upon 
mental incapacity. It was not supposed that school was the place 
for even preliminary industrial training. If the pupil could not or would 
not learn books let him go to work. Nor is it to be supposed that good 
teaching, based upon the best principles, is a wholly recent development. 
The great change now is found, not in the disappearance of the neces- 
sity for memory training, but in the application of more skillful, scienti- 
fic methods resulting from modern researches into the operations of 
mind; in a new emphasis upon the physical, biological and social 
sciences; and in the demands of an increasingly complex life for 
which all must be trained to more independent thinking and higher 
skills rather than wholly in mastering text books. 

Until 1908 examinations were given at the end of each half year in 
all grades. In the high school, preparation for college where exam- 
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inations were required, dominated the’ situation and made it necessary 
to give training directly to meet such tests. But in the elementary 
grades it became evident that the main purpose of tests should be to 
guide the teaching. A mid-year test could reveal conditions in each 
class and make it possible in the remainder of the year to get better 
results, while an examination at the end of the year was practically 
useless in that respect. The June tests were dropped, except that 
required by the state, and the January test became more of an in- 
vestigation to guide the teaching. The marks were not reported to 
the parents and were not made the basis of promotion, so that greater 
freedom might be gained in making the test an educational process. 
It was a step toward the time when these examinations should be 
superseded by standardized achievement tests worked out on a 
scientific basis, which far more accurately measures the capability 
of the pupil to accomplish the next steps in advance, or indicate 
directions in which some of the pupils should be trained differently 
from the so-called normal type, or grouped according to ability. 

The directions for the January tests were in effect as follows: 

These examinations are not intended for promotion purposes except inci- 

dentally where they plainly throw some light on the matter, but through them 
it is desired: 

a. To indicate the meaning of the course of study. | 

b. To check results with the teacher’s estimate of the work of her pupils, 
as reported to the superintendent. 

c. To suggest points of view as to the aims and methods of instruction. 

d. To test to a certain extent the efficiency of the teaching and furnish the 
basis of advice to teachers whose results seem to show the need of as- 
sistance. 

e. To give pupils experience in expressing themselves without assistaice in 
response to stimuli other than the teachers’ habitual modes of expression. 

The superintendent for some time personally prepared ail the 

tests, devoting a full month of the hardest kind of work to it, thereby 
reviewing for himself in detail every part of the course of study, 
always having in view his personal acquaintance with the ways of 
children’s minds as he knew them at home and in the classes. Of 
course in time that became impossible and the preparation of ques- 
tions was imposed upon the principals; and still every set of ques- 
tions was personally reviewed, criticised, and edited. The reports 
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submitted were analyzed in detail, and immediately an attempt was 
made to secure improvement wherever weakness was manifest. 
Supervision, it seemed to him, must never be sub-ordinated to any 


other kind of work,—and through such tests he sought clear and 
definite knowledge as to where supervision could be most effective. 


(c) The real significance of all the work in charge of the Board of 
Education is registered at home by its effect on the children of 
the household. 

They show that their work is most interesting when they are filled 
with the spirit of inquiry, which is the basis of scholarship; when 
they become more and more helpful and intelligent in the household 
because they are increasing in practical knowledge and skills; when 
they grow in self-respect because the are accustomed to success in 
tasks that are within their ability; when they complain little of injus- 
tice, because the teachers are well-poised men and women; when they 
begin to show an intelligent comprehnsion of what the world has to 
offer them at the end of their school course because they have been 
carefully studied for the purpose of guidance according to their real 
capabilities and interests. Evidently the quality of the teaching force 
is the point of the highest significance. 


(d) Greater respect is now shown for the work of teaching. 
During the World War the inadequate compensation of teachers 


brought about a national crisis in the profession which put squarely be- 
fore the people everywhere the fact that a shortage of teachers menaced 


the very existence of good schools. Throughout the country the school 
system came to be regarded, more than ever before, as the safeguard 
of democracy, and teachers everywhere were held in higher respect, 
as citizens engaged in the most important work of the nation. In 1919 
the teachers in this district received a bonus of $140 each, and a general 
advance of $500 each was made in 1920. Along with higher salaries 
has come requirement of better qualifications and personality in the 
teaching force. 

Inasmuch as teaching in the public schools is so largely performed 
by women, the coming of woman suffrage has made a decided dif- 
ference in the general attitude toward their welfare, and now the law 
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requires that there shall be no discrimination in salary because of sex. 
Up to 1921 no woman was ever elected a member of the Board of 
Education in this district; but in that year Mrs. C. N. Clark was 
elected. She had served as President of the Home and School Asso- 
ciation most efficiently, and now showed the great value of woman’s 
contribution to the work of the 
Board, particularly as chairman 
of the Welfare Committee which 
was then purposely created in or- 
der to give her the best opportun- 
ity to be of service to the teaching 
force and to the children. 


(e) The Teachers’ Residence, 
the Teachers Club and the 
Teachers’ Association. 


In most “professions”, one 
builds up a practice, gains a clien- 
tele, lives in one place and ac- 
cumulates. Teachers have no such 
standing. To improve their con- 
dition, they must sometimes move 
to other places that pay better sal- 
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aries. They are always employees and not owners of a growing prac- 
tice in which one is limited only by his ability to impress upon the peo- 
ple the value of his services. 

Most of the teachers here come from other places, widely scattered. 
The salary alone is not a sufficient inducement to draw and retain 
the very best teachers. They are naturally content to remain where 
they find good living conditions and acceptance as members of a 
community, rather than to live in discontent in a place where life is 
not pleasant and there is no home feeling, no matter what the salary. 

Whatever tends to make the life of teachers more wholesome, 
contented, and happy is decidedly advantageous to the pupils under 
their charge. So far as the employment of women tends to break 
down the ties of family life and separate them from those happy, 
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helpful interests that keep them from becoming self-centered and 
unduly self-assertive, it is unfortunate. 

The Board of Education, therefore, in 1922 bought a residence 
for teachers with ample grounds, and made alterations enlarging its 
capacity and usefulness. Tennis courts were constructed in the rear. 
The Home and School Association, which had already for two years 
conducted an experiment in providing a teachers’ residence in a rented 
house, was requested by the Board to assume the management. This 
was a quite natural arrangement, because, in the first place, the 
Home and School Association is comprised of both parents and 
teachers; and, secondly, the parents belong to the permanent life of 
the community and could assume a continuing responsibility. 

The Home and School Association appointed a Board of Managers 
upon which both parents and teachers were represented. They em- 
ployed a housekeeper and necessary assistants in the way of cooks, 
waitresses, and man for the grounds and heating apparatus. 

While the Teachers’ Residence was generally known as “The 
Teachers’ Club’’, the Residence itself was not the Club. The Club 
was an organization of teachers to promote better acquaintance among 
them, so that a higher degree of co-operation might be possible, not 
only for good fellowship, social life, and professional service, but 
to make the teaching body one of the vital forces of the community 
as men and women, outside of their paid service in connection with 
the schools. Its organization was absolutely democratic, as all the teach- 
ers of the district were entitled to membership on the payment of dues. 

The Club paid to the Board of Managers a reasonable sum for the 
privileges accorded to the Club in special rates for meals, in the use 
of the sports equipment provided upon the grounds, in the use of the 
reception and dining rooms, baths, and laundry, and in opportunity 
to entertain guests. The Teachers’ Club was always represented on 
the Board of Managers of the Residence; but it had no financial 
responsibility for the maintenance of the Residence. 

The Teachers’ Association was an organization formed more 
directly upon the initiation of the teachers themselves without en- 
couragement by the administration. It was intended to strengthen 
the schools, promote the professional and general welfare of the 
teachers, based on the idea that the force of teachers as a body en- 
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tirely outside of the field of official adminstration, should have an 
organization to co-operate with similar associations in other school 
systems, as well as to advance and protect their personal interests, 
perhaps not so much locally as in connection with what might happen 
at large in such matters as the Pension Fund or laws affecting the 
interests of teaching generally. The field of activities in certain 
respects at first over-lapped that already undertaken by the Teachers’ 
Club. Most of the teachers were members of both. Naturally, in 
course of time, the Club confined itself to social and welfare activi- 
ties, and the Association to professional interests. 

Since 1896 through the State Teachers Association a voluntary 
pension system had been maintained upon a basis not financially 
sound; but in 1919 an act was passed by the legislature, after a 
competent actuarial survey, establishing a compulsory pension fund 
to which all new teachers employed in the state must belong, where- 
by the state contributes one-half and the teacher one-half to the sum 
required to build up the pension and annuity to which the teacher 
becomes entitled after certain periods of service. If the teacher dies 
or withdraws from service before the expiration of the required 
period, the whole amount of his contributions with interest is re- 
turned to him or to his estate. 

The profession of teaching was further protected by an act passed 
in 1909 which provided tenure of office, so that practically all except 
city superintendents are insured against unreasonable discharge after 
a probation of three years. 


(f) Teachers must expect to be judged by the highest standards. 


THE CLERK OF OXFORD 

“Of studie took he moost cure and most heede, 
Noght o word spak he moore than was neede 
And that was seyd in forme and reverence 
And short and quyk and ful of hy sentence 
Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche 
And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.”’ 

From the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales—Chaucer. 
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The rapid increase in the organization brought to mind the ne- — 
cessity of avoiding, if possible, the tendency of large school systems 
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to a purely formal attitude where the personality of the worker may 
be submerged in the organization, and many work for wages and not 
for the love of the work, and life is a joy only away from the place 
of employment. Of all people, teachers need to think in large units. 
If they see only details they will never Petavery lat, 

There are great comprehensive principles and all-compelling mo- 
tives which make details fit into their proper places in the larger 
scheme. For example when in the old school the children first learned 
the alphabet it was with difficulty and long effort that they were able 
to read a primer and perhaps one first reader in the first school year. 
The present method works from the thought, complete in a sentence, 
from the very beginning. Interest in the living thought directs the 
child in his attempts to master details. The result is a marvel even 
to those who are most experienced in this work. The modern school 
is beyond comparison ahead of the old school in this regard. 

Again, in physical training, games and athletics carry the larger 
significance. Every muscle in the body responds to the one call for 
action. Calisthenic exercises are necessary to check up anything 
omitted in the natural development of posture, but the motive is sup- 
plied by command, not by personal initiative. The action is mechani- 
cal, not of the spirit. The value of formal gymnastics, however, is 
not to be overlooked. 

There is one great principle which touches all the details of the 
school work, to wit: that education is training in character, meaning 
by character, the habitual will to do the right thing. “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” The inspired teacher realizes that the will 
grows by what it feeds upon,—successful accomplishment of its pur- 
pose. Failure kills. Success gives life. If the child succeeds, he be- 
lieves in himself ; he tries again and for larger things. So the teacher 
gives tasks not beyond the capability of the pupil. He remembers 
that some are slow of comprehension, lacking in mentality for grasp 
or retention of the subjects of study. He finds ways to make sure 
that every pupil progresses some, for he knows that constant failure 
will never build the will, but will result in despair, lack of self-respect 
and thorough dislike of all that the school has to offer. 
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Scholarship records are very important, but children naturally tend 
to work for the marks, not for an education. Some are tempted to 
copy other pupils’ work. They think that it is a very undesirable 
thing to let the teacher discover their ignorance, instead of being 
frank to confess their need and ask questions when matters are not 
clear. The wise teacher will maintain the atmosphere of cordial, 
personal appreciation and respect for the children’s point of view, 
and encourage confidence. 

Close grading and standards ruthlessly enforced tend to develop 
lack of self-respect in the duli pupil. He knows from his low marks 
that he is held in low esteem, and as he fails to advance with his fel- 
lows from grade to grade, though more mature in many ways than his 
classmates, he becomes discouraged and hopeless. He is put up against 
standards which he cannot attain. But success is essential to self- 
respect. The school which does not segregate the pupils of this type 
and make it possible for him to find himself worth while, progressing 
definitely at his own rate, will certainly be responsible for much re- 
sistance to law and disregard of others’ rights and interests, for self- 
respect, holding oneself to high ideals, is fundamental to respect 
for others. 

There is a tendency to create the impression in the minds of chil- 
dren that there is a sort of aristocracy attached to high scholarship, 
entitling one who can learn well from books to a higher personal 
honor than one who may, after doing his best, get book-learning not 
so well. Schools tend to maintain the general opinion that there are 
higher and lower classes in the community, according as people make 
their living by their brains or by their hands. It used to be quite 
common for teachers to urge pupils to study by saying that those 
who did not get their lessons in school would have to “work” all their 
lives, meaning day labor, digging ditches, or the equivalent. In reality 
high scholarship marks may indicate little more than that the pupil is 
faithful, industrious, and able to take in the ideas of others. They do 
not assure initiative and ability to work out things for himself or to 
function well in his relations with others. It is not easy to see how to 
avoid creating a false ideal, unless the schools find a way to give equal 
honor to fine accomplishment, whether in scholarship or skill in _ 
handiwork. The school may train the children to such ideals as it will. 
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(g) “If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels 

had been churches and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces.” 

The purpose of the American School is not merely to give knowl- 
edge, but to train the new generation into the habit of right use of 
knowledge. All depends upon the ways in which knowledge and skill 
are attained and used, not so much on the particular knowledge or 
skill. Today, as never before, at every point possible the pupils are 
trained in creative thinking and given responsibility and opportunity to 
work out problems not only in every subject, but those that naturally 
arise in their environment, not through imitations of grown-up sys- 
tems of government, but in genuine organizations to meet the situa- 
tions that actually arise. They tolerate no sordid point of view, for 
here high ideals are in the atmosphere. 

Most people think that schools fail if they do not train every child 
at least to become a good penman, a fine speller, an accurate arith- 
metician and able to read anything intelligently. The truth is that 
two percent of children are actually feeble-minded, 10% so mentally 
slow that they find great difficulty in getting and retaining any 
academic training. Including these, 30% or 40% are below average 
mentality. “Book Larnin” is a product of civilization, but civiliza- 
tion has not been able to avoid the appearance in every generation of 
a fair proportion of those who aren’t built that way. 

A decidedly important conclusion to be drawn from such facts is 
that, when it is apparent that a child is incapable of mastering 
academic instruction, he should be given at least a practical training 
that will fit him for being more or less useful,—that is, to make an 
honest living some way. That means increased attention to industrial 
training, and differentiation of the work to fit capability. 

Under the constitution of New Jersey, a child is entitled to attend 
school until he is eighteen years of age. Localities go beyond that, and 
the state encourages it by making apportionment of state funds upon 
attendance to and including twenty years. Since the ideals implanted 
during adolescence are likely to be dominant throughout life, there is 
ground for hope that the atmosphere of the Junior and Senior high 
schools, charged with fine impulses, will have a good and lasting effect 
upon the character of those who are slow mentally, as well as upon 
the more brilliant. 
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The boys and girls who go out into industry before reaching 
eighteen years of age, not only fail to receive the full benefit of this, 
but enter into associations in the lower ranks of employment where 
more of age-old vulgarity of thought and language is handed down 
and there is little appreciation of finer things. 

Unquestionably the loafer has no right to burden the high school 
beyond the compulsory age of 16. Also, no pupil should remain in a 
school which offers him nothing within the range of his capability. 
But the unfortunate thing happens, where the school does not adjust 
its courses and equipment so that the less mentally gifted pupil can 
profitably remain till he is eighteen and find interests and associations 
and training such that he and his parents will believe that it is worth 
while to remain. He must be able to associate with pupils of his own 
age and find things to do in which he can measure up reasonably with 
them, generally not too hard to find in games, in the gymnasium, in 
the shop, sometimes even in music or in arts and crafts. Things in 
this regard can at least be greatly improved. 


(h) Progress has always been brought about by a minority and 

delayed by the masses. 

This is an age of mass production and machine organization, fitting 
the common man into cogs of autocratic systems, an age of inass ag- 
gregations of people in increasingly vast cities. Is it not of the first 
importance that the child shall be trained not merely to fit into modern 
“efficiency” as a worker in whatever employment opens for him, but 
to make the best use of his free hours away from shop or office? 
What will become of a nation divided into the blocs and classes which 
are an almost inevitable result of a narrow-minded industrially di- 
vided people? If the schools fail in developing the individual to make 
the best of himself so that he can render the best service at his job, 
in his home, in his church, and in his community, have they not failed 
at the most vital spot? And is there otherwise any hope that a 
machine made and machine directed world will not lose its soul? 

The people as a whole do not want to be bothered with running the 
government. They are busy making a living and enjoying what leisure 
they can get. They want liberty in doing it. They hope that the 
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government will always protect them in their rights and sometimes 
accomplish for them things in the common interest. 

It is to be desired that the schools shall train.up a “common people” 
that has vision enough to select the gifted few whose motives are 
right and place them in the positions of responsibility, hanging fast 
to the principle of government by representative men, and that out 
of the same schools shall come a wise leadership of men who accept 
their opportunity as binding them to responsibility and obligation for 
service, instead of assuming privilege as their right. 

Democracy has always appeared an inefficient form of government, 
as compared with a theoretically enlightened and cultured aristocracy. 
Progress is always up-hill. It takes a long time to bring the masses 
to voluntary choice of new principles and methods that make for 
improvement. 

Great cities have always been the seat of corruption, vice and 
crime. There freedom more easily becomes license. There efficient 
government becomes more difficult. There American Democracy is 
nearest to failure. And yet the city is evidently becoming the home 
of the greater part of the people, and is precisely the point where Dem- 
ocracy must learn to function efficiently or, in the long run, face decay. 

Somehow the way must be found to overcome the weakness in- 
herent in Democracy and take over certain characteristics of autocracy 
without losing the essentials of self-government. The school system 
is already a good example of government conducted with the nearest 
approach to absolute honesty and efficiency, where employment of 
personnel is not elective as in so large a part of purely administrative 
offices in the general government, but is in the hands of a representa- 
tive body strictly limited in powers and directly responsible to the 
people, and appointments are made for the most part only on merit and 
upon minimum qualifications fixed by law, an organization exercising 
within itself many of the functions of government in territory co- 
ordinate with the municipality, but independent within its own field. 


(1) The invaluable service of the Home and School Associations. 
There is much service vitally needed, which can be rendered only 
unofficially in the field between that of the home and that of the 
school. Home and School Associations, one connected with each 
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school, have helped finely not only in making the life and work of 
the teachers more satisfactory, but in initiating and supporting many 
enterprises, some of which have come to be accepted as proper pub- 
lic functions, while others are probably best under unofficial care, 
but using the public property. Just to make a list of these activities 
and accomplishments would be impressive. 

To name a few of the things they have done: they conducted mo- 
tion pictures for years in the hope that the way could be found to 
keep out the commercial “movies”, which to so great an extent are 
positive harm, until it seemed possible to have one under good aus- 
pices; they established dental clinics; they started the Boy Scouts, 
within a year after scouting began in America, upon the initiative 
of Miss Mabel F. Starck and Miss Rosalie Schumacher, two remark- 
able teachers in Columbia School who thoroughly understood the 
adolescent boy ; they organized the “Campfire Girls”; they assisted in 
the establishment and guidance of the first lunch room; they assisted 
in creating scholarship funds. They helped in the development of pub- 
lic libraries in the Maplewood and Hilton Schools; they co-operated 
in all the work of the war period; they encouraged the Teachers’ 
Club, and conducted the Teachers’ Residence. Through them has 
come the larger part of community use of the school plant. 

They have served as a forum for the discussion of school prob- 
lems and unified the work of parents and teachers by acting as an 
interpreter of aims and points of view. They have co-operated with 
the Attendance and Medical Inspection department in welfare ser- 
vice, supplying clothes and shoes for needy children, and in certain 
cases have arranged for hospital care and for schooling in church 
supported farm schools and the like. They established the dental clinic. 

It would be impossible to estimate the tremendous value of their 
co-operation. They have never once interfered with the adminis- 
tration, and have always coniined their work to the field lying other- 
wise uncultivated between the publicly supported institution and the 
personal life of the home. 


(7) The law requiring retirement at the age of seventy years takes 
effect and changes the administration. 


Upon the resignation of William E. Freeman, who had been Prin-- 
cipal of Columbia High School from 1907 to 1920, those difficult and 
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strenuous years when the building was reconstructed and the period 
of the World War, which upset the usual routine of schools as well as 
everything else, it became necessary to find a new high school princi- 
pal. Common foresight made it seem desirable to bear in mind the 
coming retirement of the Super- 
intendent, which would be due in 
1927, according to the legal limit 
of seventy years. John H. Boss- 
hart, the man selected, had an un- 
usual background of successful 
experience and the respect of able 
school men whose contact with 
him had been intimate. He had 
been principal of a village school 
in New York State;. District 
Commissioner of Ontario Coun- 
iyi plincipal, of a. (grammar 
school in East Orange under 
Wernon 12 Davey, one-of the 
shrewdest Superintendents in 
this country; principal of a 
grammar school in Rochester, 
N. Y.; principal of the high school in Salem, Mass.; a thorough stu- 
dent of Education ; a keen and sympathetic judge of personality and 
of the motives and interests of both old and young; conservative in 





JOHN H. BOSSHART 


the expression of opinion; and he had that unsurpassed training of 
his own character which lies in helping to bring up one’s own family 


of children. 


EPILOGUE 


The story of the evolution of the school district from its beginnings 
has now been told, enough at least, to show by one example how our 
democracy has grown in the performance of its greatest immediate 
duty, not only the assurance of equal opportunity for every child 
to make the best of himself, but the encouragement of his develop- 
ment into the highest ideals. There are no more significant words in 
the preamble of the U. S. Constitution than these: “to secure the 
blessings of liberty to—our posterity,;” and in the New Jersey Con- 
stitution: “and looking to Him for a blessing upon our endeavors 
to secure and transmit the same unimpaired to succeeding gener- 
ations.” Even children yet unborn in distant future generations have 
recognized rights now, which justify public control in the present 
generation not only of whatever may give them the best opportunity, 
but may prevent “visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren unto the third and fourth generation.” Judged by such a 
standard as that, what can be the limit of future evolution toward a 
better humanity in which the public free school has its part? 

One 1s tempted to record the services to the district of those who 
have done most and deserve the highest credit in the community for 
it; but rehearsal of the details would be inadequate, and would tend to 
dwarf the credit due to all the others who have so nobly given their 
best in ability and hard labor, often extending far into the night. 
Upon a bronze tablet on the corridor wall at the entrance to the audi- 
torium of the new Columbia High School, are recorded words which 
apply to the whole School District of South Orange and Maplewood in 
its physical equipment and in all its established ideals and practices, 
“the-product of many thoughtful minds.” 
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COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL 


Erected by the people of 
South Orange and Maplewood 
and dedicated to the principle of 

education for all. 


MDCECCXXVII 


This building, the product of many 
thoughtful minds and skillful hands, 
is an expression of the will of the 
people to provide full opportunity 
to all who enter its halls, for the 
development of ability and charac- 
ter—that they may become sturdy, 
righteous citizens inspired by the 
ideal of unselfish service. 
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APPENDIX 
I. FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


(For the district as a whole, without reference to the division into 
two municipalities). Debt service includes principal and interest. 



































Year |NetValuation Local | State | Expense Expense 

| Taxable District Tax | Appropria. | Gen. Fund | Debt Serv. 
1898 $ 4,295,900 
1899 | 4,463,400 
1900 | 4,683,600 . 
1901 | 4,815,500 $ 22,650.00 $ 10,582.66 $ 28,647.22 $ 2,100.00 
1902 | 5,059,400 20,950.00 10,423.30 29,930.62 2,050.00 
1903 | 5,495,400 19,260.00 11,096.45 30,150.97 3,260.00 
1904 | 5,814,760 30,170.00 11,441.91 39,507.31 | 6,920.00 
1905 6,273,984 33,660.00 12,246.93 42,994.69 7,419.00 
1906 10,761,946 36,490.00 13,605.40 41,266.70 8,240.00 
1907 | 12,065,510 39,800.00 13,285.88 44,999.57 8,030.00 
1908 12,430,004 37,210.00 28,563.44 45,470.12 8,360.00 
1909 12,750,342 23,945.00 28,199.12 55,042.05 8,145.00 
1910 13,755,701 35,930.00 28,811.16 52,403.33 7,930.00 
1911 15,555,606 42,359.75 31,234.09 65,200.15 16,109.75 
1912 | 17,536,504 47,654.75 32,520.04 78,327.70 15,874.75 
1913 18,929,617 67,250.50 36,928.11 79,817.22 19,111.50 
1914 | 20,186,706 69,276.52 | 40,029.41 93,843.13 2170152 
1915 20,789,284 86,882.89 41,993.84 102,069.05 24,291.51 
1916 | 21,769,366 92,936.50 43,318.31 115,427.29 24,056.50 
1917 23,436,883 95,786.50 47,229.91 121,367.91 23,821.50 
1918 24,420,675 102,791.50 47,236.55 136,304.81 25,576.50 
1919 24,272,275 129,242.40 54,539.97 144,148.77 36,722.40 
1920 | 26,714,426 134,704.28 | 54,435.07 183,401.33 37,579.28 
1921 | 28,541,045 229,521.59 | ~ 61,319.33 267,559.25 38,169.48 
1922 35,067,175 263,733.72 65,933.98 283,491.92 49,127.00 
1923 40,113,175 310,516.25 71,885.54 340,640.81 94,317.41 
1924 45,657,955 398,674.08 81,264.07 383,303.80 95,119.83 
1925 51,794,347 548,917.98 89,154.44 465,486.49 182,102.41 
1926 62,297,879 597,609.93 97,588.40 590,131.98 175,412.27 
1927 71,033,857 749,126.31 110,334.30 612,461.98 196,725.32 
1928 79,498,309 891,978.63 127,346.60 783,765.92 280,533.67 
1929 84,620,177 995,000.00 150,632.27 869,028.99 354,360.80 
1930 | 89,814,627 1,130,950.00 184,061.75 965,080.40 417,059.75 
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Year 


1900-’01 
1901-’02 
1902-’03 
1903-’04 
1904-05 
1905-06 
1906-’07 
1907-08 
1908-’09 
1909-’10 
1910-711 
1911-’12 
1912-'13 
1913-’14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-717 
1917-18 
1918-’19 
1919-’20 
1920-’21 
1921-'22 
1922-’23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-’26 
1926-’27 


(a) Vailsburg, 


| 
| 


oo ~y| Lotal 


4422 
4960 


being annexed to Newark, withdrew from High School. 








| 
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II. EpucATIONAL STATISTICS 


i Increase 


10 


538 


ca 





Percent 
Increase 


0 
1.03 
5: 

12.38 
3.28 
3.20 
3.05 
5/2 
6.89 
Goa 
6.41 
9.80 
Sp 
5.70 
8.62 
9.31 
9.87 

11.66 
6.6 
7.46 
Z05 
9.23 

14.43 

10.00 

13.30 
9.60 

12.26 





High School 


se | €3 
g2 | fe 
Wid | oS 
116 ela 7 
115 14.4 
122 14.5 
146 | 15.4 
140(a)| 14.3 
138 13,7 
147 14. 
170 15.4 
170 14.4 
168 13.8 
170 | 13.1 
197 13.9 
193 | 13. 
244 1525 
263 | 1533 
276 15.3 
328 | 16.5 
356 | 16. 
400 ive 
425 16.7 
439 17; 
546 19.3 
615 19. 
677 19. 
795(b)| 19.7 
809(b)} 18.3 
933(b)| 18.8 


Enrollm’t. 


Teachers 





(c) 


ni Average 


ep| Salary 
a= 


780; 


2039 


2197 





The number of 


non-residents dropped from 53 to 15, including those from Vailsburgh and some from 
Orange on completion of the Lincoln Ave. School. 


(b) Grades IX-XII, without reference to the Junior High School organization. 


(c) This average includes the salaries of Superintendent, Supervisors, and Principals, as 


well as class teachers. 


general increase. 


Being on the same basis throughout, it serves to show the 
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Ill. TRUSTEES OF COLUMBIA SCHOOL 


1814-1894 
(The record is lacking for elections of 1825, 1842, 1871-1876) 


EXOT Davies eae eee ne oe ’64-’66 
Bathe aticl@ins.. eee AS 5k 
OMe [ONDE eee s eterna ee "19 
Ball, Oss Ba 7, years lial jas 

5h a afr "14-'16, 721, 22. "29. °32 
Ba lleeinuciey oe 6 fe ka. Po 22 
Ballmrditlamieran..o. 2 Gc: cs fey Oy Gye 
Ball, ASME ere ee 3 Seyi 
Baldwin, leptinanie wae, gee 14- 18 
Beach, Albert eek oh eae ake eee 39 
Beach, DSi el ee ns. Moen "33-34 
Beach, David lien. ye. AWEA GW RAE 
Blume, Theodore, oats rir ie 68-’83 
Bridges Amose. s2) so ee "45-49 


Brown, Aaron (15 years in all).. 

16- BG 7271,6 23,2426 220- 35 rod. 
Brown, David a 720, 23. 24, 26, 28 
Brown, ee a OR ths pen ae oF el 


Brown, Jonathan SS «ue, ate ee “59 
Brown, See Loses. sgueneee ee £1.27 


Eee ee tate es atte te hae = See 92-1902 
Dirt, wNathanntiel. 5.05. ek POL 6 5-6) 
*Church, Edward F. (9 years in all) 
’89-"91, '93-’95, 99-1901 


eooce ere eevee 


Clarke One aie ne shee "28 
Combs elsaacer = nee eee 20 
Gombs,.MosesN, (hoe: *14-’15, ’27 
Crowell A bnér- 8 yt 224). ae 16318 
Crowell, Job:.C5. years:in. all) .: 

Tose e ai ee 519 220827) 31, Be 
Crowell soniye eo eee 36, 38-41 
Crowell, Samuel oun. . 709) 30 939 
Decker, olson ee. ee A ee 75-80 
Doty, Stephen EL ars, eo: Seog, ees 04, 08 
Pe Wels OU rate ieee at heen eee 20 
Force, David ......-.. "54-57, 61, "62 


Freeman, (NINOS ee 14. 16, ae 38 
Freeman, Ira Dia =,"29, 36, 40, 52-58 
Peeciianwme OU) c.2 ceo eee 63 
Freeman, Samuel (10 years in all) 
Nene? Oe 21h 22820: 60230. 35 
Gardner, C. PRs ae 4347 





Gildersleeve, Ezra ............... 16 
Gray, Edge ee "2/31 
cane Vite S ee een ee Tee '55, 756 
Harrison, Bethuel ........ 74 18) ez. 


Hedden, John (10 years in all) : 
1g 20, ’22-’24, ’26, ’28, ’30, 32, °34 
Hein, € LR cgene Olona, Ne NE 69-71 
Henion, Davi Sele oh eee, oe 64,65 
Hughes, James W. (12 years in all) 
ee tee 34, '38-'41, ’43-’47, °49, 50 
Hutchinson, L. B. baer ecard a) 79-’83 
Lilly, Henry Der Me oye ae Oe Ue ed "§3-’92 
Lindsley, Moses (9 years in all) 
28, 30, 731, 738-41, 43,44 
*Mandeville, Dr. Benny Bere ‘01- 04 
McCornac, ‘Samuel (10 years in all) 
a °35-’37, ’39-’41, '43, 46, 47 
Meeker, Benjamin By 226, 28, 30, "32 


eile * @ @ 6 @ 


WhesiersbHerry.Ge es 3325 30 
Morrow, WamessMicGSr sa B4 90 
Peck, MCSE A: oi dtcenellts eis 58-'63 
eck betetsi i) ob at anak "31-’34 


Bhillipsel< Knox. as. '76-’78, '84-’88 
Pierson, Jabez 
Pierson, Joseph. 423.4 14, 715, ’E7,719 


Quimby, Jotham ...... 14. 15, 17, 19 
ixilevgeMaichaelitle: wae eee 244, 745 
Seamatnweltienty a. ee c. 60-62 
Site Nioscoth ics. 67-69, 79-83 
Sprague, Revit D st) ae eee *57-’59 
Squier, Daniel (8 years in all).. 

Dat eee Weal pe oa VA ye its 31, "34 
Squier, Jonathan Ta CAL ae oe 58 
S(iler oe athang. ae see "14, °15, 19 


Taylor, Edwin (13 years in all) . 

.». 24,27, '32-'34, ’36-'41,'43, °44 
Taylor, ica (15 years inall):. 

Peo eo, oo- 30, 40s 41, 43, 45-'51 
Taylor, Joseph W. (24 years in all) 


ret | nee ca "45-’64, '66-'69 
(hayloreMiosess #a..4. 2s ELO, 19, CA ES 
Ubatcher.-|ohnnhes.2..at ee ne "44 
Bhichenorsotepheiie nares. tee 20 
eilloiueen Digan Eo awa en "48, 50-58 
Whetlclevue LOS VWVa. ue uucneet os 70-72 


*From 1894, member of the Board of Education of the Township of South Orange. 
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IV; TRUSTEES: OF JEEP ERSON ey IGE AGE SGh@or 


1818-1894 
(The records are lacking for the elections of 1824-’27, 1831, 1836, 1837, 


1839, 1841-’44, 1846-’49, 1860-63.) 
Baker, Thonias®.; 29, 30. 703, «39, 02 


Baldwin Lewis: eco see 38 
BallCharles M252 nee. D0 vesoo 
Ball, jonathane v2. fee "45, 46, ’47 
Ball Noah «eos: Z1O22) Zama a4 
Beach! + Daniel*2,..5..8 eee "86, ’87 
Brown, Doctor, By 7.2.2. 18, °38, ’40 
Brawn, Jabez tee. (025/05 
Brown, James M, 73. “<0 OS Ti ets 
Carpenter, Daniel H. ..’69,’70, °71, ’72 
Church, sStepnen eens. oe 64, 65 


Crowell, Charles R. ...’67-’69, ’78-’80 
*Crowell, E. L. (15 years in all).. 


Seay ee ee Oe ae ’86-1900 
+Crowelly Onna. 4 eee oo ee Se) 
Crowell Richard 25, +: 44n.co ee "30 
Dickerson, Philemon ......... avec 
Durand Cyrus iene ee moet 
Durand. sElijaly eee ee 2 
Murandel hes. 7h eee ae ee 90-’94 
Durand: Henry? 22. ees been Ze 
Gardher, Aaron Av 4-2 oe ‘loe ok 


Gardner, Ezra S. (11 years in all) 
.. 732, 34, 735, '45-'47,50, 751, 57-’59 


Gardner, SamuelAy: ote F272 
Gardner Uriatieus. tie 18, 20 
GildersleeveRGalebe 7.0. aries 34 
Gildersleeve, John ....’38,’40, '58-’60 
Gildersleeve, Joseph ......... 1Se23 
Hand tWriahi®.. node eee 18 





Headley, David'C: << ae cee "34 
biogan,.|faece. 2 eee 29, 30, 32 
Houston: Gavin®) oc. ee 88-93 
Little; Nathaniela be ose een eos: 
Mariners?) oshta =. +. 02 eee [ode 
Morrison, Daniel (25 years in all) 
Pts fre ’62-’66, 68-85, ’58, ’89 
Pursell, John’ Cucina ce somes eee Le 
Reeve;: Gilbert’ = ercee eee eo ‘21 
Reeve, Thomas A. (10 years in all) 

he Sane ’45-"47, ’59-’61, 66-68 
Reeve? Victor?* hi"... oe ee ’51-"53 
Reeve? Walter S.9)-. ee DOR OS Od 
Ross.a Williania ks eee AEE 
dS5almon;,, Avs DivG.c.. eee 94-99 
Smith. Benya. Wer oo ee. oe + teens "2002S 
Smith, Joht: Bj. 22'733)0300 oo. 
Smith ( ewisetica. eee ’62-’64 
Smiths Mosesthe a ee "73-75 
Smith, Peter Digieemes 2 .ce 34, '54-’56 
Smith, sWalter, Jr@s 2U, 23, 25, 35 
Smiths Willidin 8b, eee ee Ghats 
Smith sW illiaim. Wee. eee vA 
Taylors Gharles Ha ee eee 79-87 
‘bompkins: Luthers 4. 29,730 
‘Drenchard Odell eee "51-754 
Wilkinson, Baxter >-A....... "55-57 
Woodman, George ........... ‘$1-’88 
Woodrull* Benj sR ’29-’32 


*From 1894 member of the Board of Education of the Township of South Orange. 


Columbia School Trustee in 1836, ’38_’41, 


tElected by the Jefferson District in the spring of 94, member of Township Board from 


mid_year. 
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V. TRUSTEES OF NORTH FARMS-MIDDLEVILLE- 
HILTON SCHOOL 


1818-1894 
(Records are lacking for elections of 1822, 1829, 1833, 1837, 1840, 1841, 


1849, 1869-1878.) 


PAHICTGA At OLE Me Ge Rie sails noe 2! 
PACVeR ELOrace es, ves. oe cad. 68-70 
Bakerectepneni ween on ok ee 30 
Eyal ITINs OO YVCUS McA ee. 2s eco cas 20 
BaldwityeNathaieest. 0.5 os 1. ’56-’58 
Baldwin, Phinehas.’26, ’30, ’34, ’45, ’46 
BLE ti ae ae een tees "57-62 
BOCK ers OUISe aaa kee hs 5 93-’95 
prowite staele on 2, .4ee 6 25, 731, 34 
LOW tian Clr Viewed co ue he 21 
Brown, Joseph D. ....'45, ’46, ’62-’64 
Brow nsOoden \o.22. 6t.cm sts ec "43, 744 
ISPOWie Weel s oc. .eetyee three ’00-’93 
Been aotephenin na aoe Rope co Mee. 
SoGin | Obey An oce "53-55, 65-68 
Our term) Ohi? Bis 208. ea m5) 
Grawtord, Ropert <...0a.0..20%: ‘Ze 23 
Daye VV illanieees, 2.0 bos. Zook 
Deanew Oliverwtacds fs lates ce "42. ’48 
Durand ation ss. "36, 38, 739, ’42 
Elston, Freeman .. .’28, ’30, 32, ’54-’56 
POX LONI git ore c.g, Se yeh Nee 20 
Crewett i rederitk. 1.2 05.65. ’20 
arith tdward |. een ere ’88, ’89 
Harrison, Robert.Gs.. 4...) "45, 46 
Hays: Abial sre ates oe 18, 724 
Hays; Olivers a. =k GHEE AV 
TreadleysGalebeh rn creme oi: one: 50 
Headley, Stephen (6 years in all) 
ee We cen 23, 30, 34°30, 38,739 
PieddeneGyrlism..t «hens: 38, 739 
Pnpaisiyem lira.) ott. Oa "47 





Johnson 27 Derrek to beet ee eae 18 
Judson Jamesy Bates wee. oe. 512753 
IGtchreL stl lis) Ce ee ees, ore eral 
INicnols a rtent-y. VW. ek. ee oy ’82-’87 
Oyshorres: (Ohno me eav nie rae iek ort 24 
Osborne. |onathanisearece +n "18-’20 
+Osborne, Joseph H. (24 years in all) 
Ae RNA Sane Conyrtere 79-1902 
Osborne, William H. ......... ’59-’61 
Pannells Srarkers.ssccpetacs ae "19 
Portersebleazerg Zien © Soe ’47 
Brice s | OSCDI iat rene. oh eee "36, 739 
Prices samuel ees eee: "44,48 
Reeve; Olt s cgeic cs as 61-’69 
Reever. Victor Savane ae ee oe: 67, 68 
Relyeay Peter (aie oh 5s eet 38 
Roland. Homase. ne ee 50 
Shermans A lyalyewer er 24, ’31, 735 
Somers; Wm. Me 2.623225. tie "39 
Southard: (ON s seateeers «eens "47 
Smith A. (Gian 65 tren. eee one 70 
Stewart, Gnarlese.;e mes 63-68 
Stewart, C. H. (12 years in all) 
EA coat le Se Tee "81-92 
Townley, Eleazer GC. 2... 9... 50-’52 
Van Ness, Caleb B. (13 years in all) 
ae eee 43,44. ’48, 751-’60 
WaneaNess, .etetic sua eee. 18, °24, 25 
WacemRoberty Maen a... a, 2c 42,743 
Wilkinson, Crowell ’19, ’20, ’23, '26-’28 
Wat hiaiiiste Zc oat et tee a tet ee 22 
WValSOn IM OSeSa: <.1ae at tot SAPD 


*Member of South Orange Township Board of Education from 1894. 


tMember South Orange Township Board of Education from 


1894. The account book 


from 1875-1879 is in his handwriting, so he was probably trustee then, thus adding four 
years to his service, making it 28 years. He was teacher of the school in 1870 and 1871. 
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VI. MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF THE 


ScHOOoL DISTRICT OF THE TOWNSHIP OF SOUTH ORANGE, FROM 
DATE OF CONSOLIDATION OF THE COLUMBIA, MAPLEWOOD 
AND HILTON ScHOOoL DiIsTRICTS IN 1894 


The Board consists of nine members, three being chosen each year. 





Names Remarks 

Hora. Mandeville oe 2 ean TOS [BOS eos ee: President 1894 

Harmon i) hart a> eee T8945 7 ROS OF Ae eee 

Edward Law Crowell ee POD4~190 TE eee ieee 

Ay Bie Se Salinon eee 189418900 el nee 

AMC EB aDSOn Maetiae tiene eine 1894-1896 ee ee 

Hdward] hb Church) seen eres 1894-1896; 1899-1902....President, 1895, 1900 

Norman: Kee Birehard@ 41... £O94—1900 Shee eee ae ae 

Je 7b Osborne? a ae eee TS04— | O03 ee erie ree President ’96-’99 

Lots. Becker wiki ees eae 1804-1806 aes. a ee ee Resigned 

Baik? Satishuryiee Stee L895=1RO/ Mater arnt uae. Resigned 

Peele Tancise.: sec ne a ee ase 1890-1809 Fan Fee Soe ee 

tyeot vet al apeart we a oe ee 1896-21 899 Soo = rer. 

JacoD wo otewart en eee LOO —-1O0S eS ees 

Log tee AN Ewell en eee aes AL BG7 1 BO see ae ae Resigned 

Hee eis eMartin se eee: 1 SUS 1908 Bech tke oo eens VP 470s. 

Pres. ’06. 

Weel ICE eee oh ae ee 1899-1904; 1918-1920....Resigned* 

POT LAV lGr se mies ae eee 1899-19040 So ete Resigned 

Bead Dutheld? eee eee 1899-1900; 1901-1904....President, ’01, ’02, ’03 

Ko Es KRnowlete ae ee T9O00=19U Tae et 

Chas, 4G, “Melding tan ee 1LOG1-19 16. eee ee Pres, ’04-05. 07-16 

Yorks A lett ant oe eee eee 190 1E 1904 = en 2 eee 

Hrederickt|2 Tovaty eee 1O03=1000 ee oe eee Resigned 

Hdwatdek. -Archlarite ee TOO3- 1906 ee eee ee 

Warfrei Po pall see TOD 32) OOO Fe ee rae Vice-President 006. 

Robbert 7H. Annin» «12 eee 1004-19074 ee, 

Harold” Bo Byron ee TORO Jee ee eee 

Arthur H. Hagemeyer’........ (A 9s HS DS een ered ph ake 

J? Charles: -O'Brien™. 7 o7) oe TOG OUR i. ee weectttenies 

Pimer Gs Brown 2.0 ae TOC LOO: acces Sew ane 

Arthur F. Elmendorf- ......+. 1906-1916 are ere et 

Wo BeoGY ereance gray toe ee 1 OQ a1) FOS ee ee ene 

Joelle tiheberath tga see seeee 19007-1913 i. eee ',. Vice-Pres. ’07 to ’15. 
1Died August 18, 1916 2Died August 4, 1915 


“Mr. Kemp served as President for a month or two just before he resigned in 1904 


Names 


W. Arthur Babson 
Charles E. Colley 
George E. Low 
George Clifford Jones 
Arthur L. Phillips 
Frank W. Dinsmore 
James Marshall 


Ce 
Ce ee 
ce ee eee ese rene 
eee ee ees 
Ce ee 

eee eee ee ee 


William J. Curtiss 
Clifford W. Headley 
Wm. D. Gibby 
Alfred S. Kinsey 
Waldemar J. Nichols 
George P. Pollard 
UOuiom ven Glanchets 2 4200. os: 
Matthew W. Galbraith 
Harvey I. Underhill 


Cr 
ee ee eee ee 
Sl. 0's) @! 0: 6. 610 1610. 10 8 6 6 
chee isle 16, <6, 6:0) (aise. 6 
eee eee eee 


eee eee eo we we ow 


INGelmAS. Bniden ates y, oats eek 
Ernest E. Mathison 
Hart Darlington 

William B. Sayer 
Harold) Mo Beatties: «chery... 
E. Morgan Barradale 
Robert S. Sinclair 
Orrin ga oc ks) as eee ee 
Mrs.’ GC. N. Clark 

Edward McDonough 
HS Clyde Snook, 29 .cua dat. 
Aubrey J. Sidford 
Joseph F. McGinity 
Arthur -H. Pratt 
Farold > Milbanicias.ae ee 
Mrs. Florence L. Rummel .... 


eeceeereeee 


eee ee cee see ews 


cece er ee se 


ce eee eee we we 


eee ee eo ee eee 


eee eee ees ee 





SDied August 4, 1917 
‘Died Feb 4, 1928 


1908-1911 


247i 


Remarks 
1908-1911 


Sd 


Ce ee er ed 


1908-1914; 1920-1929... 
1909-1912 
1909-1913 
1910-1912 
1911-1920 


er ry 
ete 0) '¢ © 0) 6 6 6 6 0 @ 8 «6 


eeoec rower ee eee eee 


Vice-Pres, °15; 
President ’16-’20. 


BD We e166 6 @¢ a 0. 6 @ & 6 


eee eee oe Roe: Resigned 
Resigned 


Vice-Pres, ’16~’20. 


eee eee eo eee eee se 
vi (@) [oO a: 76 Se ‘ee! Sue elie) 16:6 


Oe Shea 6 0 6 ee 0 ee 6 


1914-1918 
1916-1923* 
1916- 1921 
1916-1930 


* ule © 0. 0. "e ©. 0 a's: « @ 60 
OLIGO 8) 10 e 6. Oe, a: a eto 


cdr oe ation et Vee Ze 23 

: President ’23-’30. 
1917-1921 
1917-1920 
1917-1920 
1921-1930 
1921-_—- 
1921-1925 
1920-1923 
1920-1923 
1921-1927 
1923-1925 
1923-1926 


Cy 
eee eee eee ew we we 
oe 2 8 0 @fe 6 0 6 © ee @ 6 


* 2 e1* © 66 2 « «8 6 


Vice-Pres. 1925-. * E 
SS AE ee Bogs Vice-Pres, ’23-’25. 
President 1920-1923. 


i 20\ 76.0) el Wi rel ce! 6 oe) 6 8 oo ales 


* @ © exe @€ eee 6 ene fe « 2 


OSes: 18" \8) Hse. e: “O: 1678! ‘ei 8 (eo 


oe eee ee ee ew ee we 


eee ee ee 0 0 oe 8 oe oot 


© 0-0) 6! G6i.0; 6 © '¢ 1s <6\6; 6) <a) 


cee eee e eee eee ee 


eeoeoew eee eee eee eve 
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VII. TEACHERS OF CoLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL 


1815-1894 


The years are counted from mid-summer to mid-summer. Until 
1866, there was generally but one teacher; and where several names 
are given they served consecutively. 


1815-1816 Isaac Combs 
1816-1817 Mr. Hill 
Issacher Bates 
1817-1818 Issacher Bates 
William Cleaveland 
Parsons 
1818-1819 Aaron McConnell 
Parsons 
1819-1820 Henry Hedden 
1820-1821 Jesse Strickland 
David C. Baldwin 
1821-1822 Liger Merchant 
Isaac Combs 
1822-1824 Philander Williams 
1824-1826 Chales Vail 
1826-1827 Henry Hedden 
Mrs. Hannah Crowell 
(Asst., succeeded by 
Mrs. Henry Hedden} 
1827-1828 John P. Johnson 
John F. Jones 
1828-1829 Lewis Keler 
Aaron C. Beach 
1829-1831 John Colby 
1831-1832 Mr. McCloud 
Aaron Colby 
1832-1833 Aaron Colby 
1833-1834 Nichols 
— Dayton 
Mr. Scilman 
1834-1835 David H. Pierson 
1835-1836 Mr. Ripley 
Mr. Otis 
1836-1837 Mr. Otis 
Alonzo Bracket 
1837-1838 Alonzo Bracket 














1838-1839 
1&39-1840 


1840-1842 
1842-1844 
1844-1845 
1845-1846 


1846-1847 


1847-1848 


1848-1852 
1850-1851 
1851-1852 


1852-1853 


1853-1854 
1854-1855 


1855-1856 
1856-1857 
1857-1861 


1858-1860 
1859-1867 
1860-1863 
1863-1866 
1866-1886 


Erastus Ripley 
Barzillia Swift 
Herman Smith 
Herman Smith 

G. E. Hurlbut 

Joseph G. Brown 
Hiram Hurd 

Hiram Hurd 

John F. Severance 
Jonathan G. Parkhurst 
Mr. Smith 

James W. Bassett 
Miss White 

Mr. Brugh 

Mr. Burr 

George Stone 

Miss White 

George Stone 

Mrs. Burke, Ass’t. 
Jerome S. Kinney 
Emma B. Taylor, Ass'’t. 
Jerome S. Kinney 
James H. Dennison 
John C. Fennison 
Wm. Breckenridge 
M. A. Peck 

Mr. Ricerdson 
George Stone 

John M. Kellogg 

E. W. Manning 

Miss J. E. Brown, Ass'’t. 
Adeline Beach, Ass’t 
Laura M. Taylor, Ass'’t. 
Stephen Ballard 
George W. French 

J. B. Maxwell 


1867-1869 Rena L. Brown, Ass’t2 
1869-1870 Florence Crowell 
1870-1873 Laura M. Taylor 
J. Eloise Maxwell 
1873-1876 Millie Beers 
1873-1878 Florence Crowell 
1873-1877 Dora Blume 
1876-1887 Mary R. Field 
1876-1890 Mary Ney 
1877-1889 Carrie L. Stoll 
1878-1880 Adeline A. Murphy 
1880-1908 Mary E. Barrett? 
1881-1887 Isabel Baldwin 
1882-1887 Agnes Tait® 
1883-1885 Mary D. Squires 
1883-1887 Mary E. Ball 
1885-1888 Elizabeth Mattison 
1885-1887 Sarah J. Churchill 
1885-1886 Mary Arguit 


1886-1887 Thomas B. Dates, Prin. 


1886-1887 Hattie A. West 
2.’87-6,'87 Lucy E. Woodbury 
187-1890 Cora A. Miller 
1887-1890 Lillias J. Field 
1887-1888 Ivy Jones 
i887-1892 Mary W. Nichols 
1887-1890 H. A. Halsted 





1887-1893 E. C. Sherman, Prin. 
1887-1888 Rowena K. Ney 
1888-1891 N. May Gore® 
1888-1889 Ida McMillan 
1888-1892 Anna Mirteenes 
1889-1891 Helen F. Rathbun 
1£89-11,92 Anne R. Spratt 
1889-1890 Carrie E. Ferris 
1889-1897 Belle Phillips 
1,°90-6,°90 Mary Minard 
1890-1894 Margaret Crowninshield 
3,'90-6,90 Harriet A. Morse 
1890-4,°93 Mary F. O’Connor 
1890-1893 Rachel G. Cornish 
1890-1894 Elizabeth Trippett 


2,'91-1894 L. Augusta Clay 


1891-1892 Clara A. Morley 
11,’92-6,92 Charlotte L. Howell 
1892-1921 J. Daisy Burghardt! 
1892-4,03 L. G. Simons 
3,'93-1896 Sarah Maynard 
1893-1900 George J. McAndrews, 
Prin. 
1893-1898 Carrie E. Ward 
1893-1898 Blanche Howell 
1893-1896 Flora E. Hilton 


1All the women teachers after this were assistants 


* and *Vailsburgh School was a branch of Columbia. Miss Barrett began there in 1880 


and was transferred to Columbia in 1885. Miss Tait taught there. 
3She taught at Vailsburgh, which became separate borough in 1890, 


4See Mrs. J. D. Jenckes. 
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VIII. TEACHERS OF JEFFERSON VILLAGE SCHOOL 
1784-1894 


The years are counted from mid-summer to mid-summer. Until 
1878, there was generally but one teacher ; and where several names 
are given, they served consecutively. 


1784— Norris Baker 1839-1840 Samuel McCorbin 
1818-1819 Amos Rich Wm. W. Robinson 
1819-1820 Hiram Ambler 1840-1841 Hugh McJohnston 

Edward Burke 1841-1842? Dexter Harris 
1820-1821 Miles Putnam (taught ten days, 
1821-1822 Jewett Raimand dismissed ) 

Samuel W. Smith Edwin O. Brown 
1822-1825 Samuel Lion (1841—Taught nearly one 
1823-1824 Samuel Lion quarter and “absconded” 
1824-1825 No meeting recorded William H. Young 
1825-1826 John N. Baldwin (Mar. 1842) 

Aeee 1827 John N. Baldwin William Emery 

Mary Dickinson (Apr. 1842) 

(April 1827)? ee 1842-1843 Mr. Allen 
1827-1828 John Freeman 1843-1846 Wm. H. Woodruff 
1828-1829 Miss Clark 1847-1848 Oliver Walsh 

Mr. Spencer Mr. Condit 

Nehemiah Ledoitz Mr. Cross 

Mr. Ervin 1848-1849 Oliver Walsh 
1829-1830 Mr. Ervin 1&49-1851 No record 

Branard /Spencér: 9) = 1851-1852 Roswell D. Davidson 
1830-1831 No meeting Atkins Johnson 
1831-1832 Aaron Colby 1852-1853 Joshua Hill 
1832-1833 Mr. Tyler (Appointment by the Trus- 
Charles O. Alden | . tees for the first time) 

Lucius Emmano aeeeae . Lorenzo D. Spohn 
1833-1834 No record 1853-1854 Joshua Hill 
1834-1835 Orison Gray Mary J. Beebe, Ass'’t. 

Frances Cole (Spring 1854) 
1835-1836 Rufus Dominick 1854-1855 Nelson Eawes 
1836-1837 Wm. Hampton Smith S. Gordon 

Cynthia R. Gill Roswell D. Davison 
1837-1838 William Crozier 1855-1856 Roswell D. Davison 

Hemon Smith John L. Brumen 
1838-1839 William R. Ross Abner D. Joslyn 

Samuel McCorbin 1856-1863 No record 





1Date of Appointment 
2It must have been a rather tough school that year 


1863-1864 Adaline A. Beach 
1864-1865 No record 
1865-1866 Lucy E. Tompkins 
1866-1867 Isaac S. P. Brown 
Moses Robinson 
Rey. Collin Merchinson 
1867-1868 Rey. Collin Merchinson 
1868-1869 Murchison to Dec. 1 
H. Wilson 
Miss Jane M. Courter 


Miss Phebe Brown, Ass’t. 


(Aug. 1869) 
1869-1870 Jane M. Courter 
Anna C. Dunnell, Ass't. 
1870-1871 Jane M. Courter 
Anna C, Dunnell 
Phebe Squires 
(Apr. 1871 in place of 
Miss Courter) 





1871-1872 William H. Riker 
. James Ricalton 
Miss Young, Ass’t. 
(Apr.-July ) 
1872-1873 James Ricalton 
Ida D. B. Carpenter, Ass’t. 
(6 mos. to Apr. 1873) 
1873-1888 James Ricalton 
($90. per month) 
1887-1888 P. W. Lyon 
(from Feb. 1888) - 
1889-1912 Lizzie Ricalton* 
1888-1890 Miss Nye 
1889-1890 F. A. Woodward 
1890-1891 Jas. Ricalton 
1890-1894 Belle Phillips 
1891-1903 J. B. Maxwell 


*From this point on, the women were assistants. 


1817-1818 
1818-1819 


1819-1820 


1820-1821 
1821-1822 
1822-1823 
1823-1824 


1824-1825 
1825-1826 


1826-1827 
1827-1828 
1828-1831 
1831-1832 
1832-1833 
1833-1834 
1834-1835 
1835-1836 
1836-1838 
1838-1842 
1842-1843 
1843-1846 
1846-1849 


1849-1850 
1850-1851 
1851-1856 


1&56-1857 
1857-1858 
1858-1861 


1861-1862 





1Trustee also. 


IX. TEACHERS OF NorTH FarMs— 
MIpDDLEVILLE—HILTON 
1817-1894 


Edson Park 
Henry D. Hedden 
David J. Baldwin’ 
Mari C. Miller 
Mr. Murvin 
Henry D. Hedden’* 
Alvah Sherman? 
Alvah Sherman? 
Gustavus Roget? 
Gustavus Roget?’ 
Mr. Ludlo 
Coleman Bouton 
Coleman Bouton 
William Hodchkiss 
Henry D. Hedden 
Charles W. Durana 
Abner Self 
Coleman Boughton 
Charles W. Harrison 
John Webster 
John C. Mooney 
H. W. Hitchcock 


Amzi Sherman 


Hiram Ingalsbee 

John N. Crawford 

Benj. Olds 

No record of appointment 
of teacher 

G. Wales 

Theodore Smith 

No record of appointment 
of teacher 

David Wright 

“Female Teacher” 

No record of appointment 
of teacher 

Harriet Headley 

Joseph H. Renck 


2Clerk also. 


1862-1863 Mr. Rosseter 
J. C. Granger 


Andrew J. VanNess 
Andrew J. VanNess°® 


1863-1864 
Samuel Powers 


(21 days in Mar. 1864) 


Wm. Sharp 
Wm. Sharp 

(4 weeks) 

Otis Brown 
George Warren 
George Warren 
E. S. Mott 
Wm. Elston 

J. Flag 

George Warren 
George Warren 


1864-1865 


1865-1866 


1866-1867 


1867-1868 


(6 days in Sept. 1867) 
Wm. R. Buddington 


Benjamin Preston 
David C. Tichenor 
Lizzie Headley 
Lizzie Headley 
J] shar Osborn 
1870-1871 J. H. Osborn 
1871-1872 P. Provost 

Kate Jones 
1872-1875 F. H. Morrell 
1875-1886 W. H. Morrell 
1886-1887 R. Howell Tice 
1887-1890 Samuel DeCosler 
1888-1889 Miss Miller 
1890-1891 Ida Eaton 
Ora Eaton, Ass’t. 
No record 
Rosamond Mason 
Belle Kingsland 
Chas. D. Blackman 
Belle Kingsland 


1868-1869 
1869-1870 


1891-1892 
1892-1893 


1893-1894 


STownship Superintendent in 1863 
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X. TEACHERS EMPLOYED 
18941927 





ScHooL DIsTRICT 
OF THE 
TOWNSHIP OF SOUTH ORANGE 


(South Orange and Maplewood ) 


PA DDOLEMEDVIISVENL Meee cnt ee ae Gen. Assistant 
Ackerman, Florence ..........:....High School 
XGaliiiseml lOrence = W. -. feyics. . o. 2 eh Maplewood 
PRITCHISOU ICN Ws ten ke ee Hilton 

(See Stockman) 
Aides eC@arolines ia ee as ee. Household Arts 
A tlaycemliudae loge. te ee South Orange 
paleteeWarcarct Mies ee High School 
Alen mMary al: ca... oot. aes High School 
PAPA CHMECETICH 15, mem ona Ne ees ee SouthOrange 
endersonmeiary Lon, ee ee ee High School 
POLE WS MENT ALY (|e ee. oe eee South Orange 
UD EAUMIN CLE? 4) selene eee Arts & Crafts 
IAT ciilaridcuerilizabeth: . 0050. hole Maplewod-Tuscan 
Ataldcone eauise: lass, ..2 8. oe Seth Boyden 
ENTMSEL ONG ae LIClEN ies. ee ee Boyden-First St. 
AschennaclnaWaltere|. 0... 66. en «1c High School 
Steven te Orence: wa), Gs Ae ac Seth Boyden 
Aawelles iorences a 7 eee High School 
Bacon M. MEleanor 0. ea South Orange 
Dadgléveratling so) wee ee Maplewood 
Bavlevyaealice’ Pico. Ao eee Maplewood 
Batley. Mrs Edith) Case, ee Music 
Bainbrideesericien. 0. tee. South Orange 
bakeresiminar May open Maplewood 
Bakere Florence: Mo. 1) es... High School 
Bakeraenutiie viet, nsas ocr ot ey eee Seth Boyden 
Bea [COnteAissule ee) neces re ee gee South Orange 
Baldwin, eMabel 45 1055 4~ ee ok South Orange 
Ballae icon Mitg oes, eae Maplewood 





*This means, began in September, 1925, and served till the close of the school year in 


1926 
**This means, still employed at the close of 1927. 


{This means, began in April, 1909, and served till the end of the school year in June. 


*1925-1926 


191 O-Fate 


1907-1909 
1897-1903 


tApr.—1909 


1907-.... 
1919-.... 
1919-,... 
1924-1925 
1900-1903 
1918-1920 
1926-.... 
1917-.... 

1923-1925 
1922-7 

1923-1925 
1926-1929 


1921-Dec. 1921 


1906-1907 
1911-1926 
1905-1906 
1903-1904 
1915-1916 
1918-1919 
1914-1919 
1922-.... 
1896-1901 
1904-1906 
1926-1927 
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Banks, Janet" G.22 so. ene eer ees Seth Boyden 1920-1921 
Barties’. -Gedree £22... ie nines ee South Orange 1894-1895 
Barnetsonje any. ace fee ee Pring ener, 192| 23 
Barr.) M,, oMareatet e244. ae ra cep Cro! 1926-1928 
Datretty er NV ieee Cree ige esclan ee ee ‘Manual Training 1921-1922 
Barrett Mlaty. tsa cee ere ae South Orange 1880-1908 
barrows, ara ab. se eee Marshall 1901-.... 
Barwis, Mary sAtwe 7 tater ee Hilton 1904-1905 
bateman, .Mande> lw.) eee ee South Orange 1911-1913 
BaverpeAmelianG. of... sans eeeane Hilton 1907-1918 
Baum, Mrs. Edna Huggan ........ South Orange 1919-1925 
(See Huggan) 
BaxteragM Sc@live7). 5.00.2 see Tuscan 1924-.... 
Beach; Mrs" Esthere bh. <>.. 510.0 ‘Seth Boyden 1918-1929 
(See Esther Post) 
Beam" sM eetiizabeth 2-2 oa0 eee ee :Maplewood 1926-1927 
Beard, Mlorage.c.uss 15s 2. gem ce Prin. Montrose 1899-1926 
Beard.) tJosepnines -o. «6.0 1s facade ce 1894-1895 
BéattienseBbelies Mi or. 3s ac len cpu Seth Boyden 1918-1922 | 
Becker Sp Bettha MM. (cua 0... cate Household Arts Nov. 1909-1910... 
BeebemaGracen ose mn icin scene Maplewood 1915 = opr toe 
Beltatto,- Glelias |) .2.% ... 2a. cade Seth Boyden 1923-1925 .... 
Bell Pov diagie cc. es acne cel ee te Maplewood 1916-1919... 
Benbreokr Christine >. 2. <.4% nee South Orange 1912-1913 ;.: 
Benbrook,| Lavelle «as ot dee nae South Orange 1907-1908 
Berkowitz plier Gee. eer ine eae oe High School 1919-1920 - 
Bigelowselinag ew eee Feb.-1915.. 
Bliss shrank Oho Gtk a oo Ae High School 1921-1922 
BlohoraeVirginiay Hoveaw ccs, ccue oe Household Arts 1924-1925 
Bond, aeMarione (2.00 Yaw xi. s See ee Drawing 1924-1926 
BonelbaMrs sala. 200 7 oe oa .»..9outh Orange 1910-1919 
Bossharte) ohnghi oe ne cee ee Prin. High School 1920-.... 
BournessMaryy |t.2. (oases High School 1903-1904 
BradleysuRnbye Lec se oe. 6 as ah Maplewood - 1914-1915 
BradyawGhariottes. «..:00 ... -. aan Maplewood- Marshall 1915-.... 
Brady; helene D: 7 232 ee eee Fielding 1914-1915 
PradyaakKatheritiey/-s.). «. veccseee Fielding 1915-1918 
Brainerd $A Lisi... coc hint ae Hiesoeerin: 1900-1907 
Braisted,’* Mildred. <<: .//4.-. aaoeae Seth Boyden 1919-1920 





1Died 1908. Prin. First St., 1906-1908. 

2In China 1906-1909 and 1914-1923; Prin ist St. 1909-1914; Prin. Montrose 1924-1926. 
8Prin. Ist Street 1916-1919. 

4Superintendent, September 1927-.... 
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imei Shy PEE. AetcH hg aes ee ne See eae Hilton 
BrayGenes George Pi ed ck ak os High School 
Drenze man attic 6b4 6 0. aoe ox SEPche School 
Brodmeadaetuthyal. <x Jaecckeok bate Hilton 
Boke wae eters eens. casheatab ans 

DeRRORL GEG EENs age aan ene Dee eae Fielding 
Brower Gacrieslim ol eek South Orange 
Di UUtSHemM SACOM eo Juice delice he lk Maplewood 
BullockwaeNtaldréd) 2305. e oes High School 
Durshardtws eel asy es acest 
PurkembDamel Ie 222.02. 6..2%2.%ebieh! School 
EE Grae © MPEOUISe: 2 2. cairo o5 ee Maplewood 
Bree IZA DELI a ee ce npc kes ee South Orange 
Ap(eiy mila” ohtiheh acd OM DD ananeetnen are ae ee ices High School 
Buches mulhiistiatiay of ae a. ‘High School 
ititchenen Micse* Helens. J... aacceeda ue. First. St. 
CainmGenimide Am... | fcc ee Maplewood 
Carnage vis, (A; cos Pests ee South Orange 
Warpenteg mn Bo chk eh odes Sewing 

(Za rimneaiclia) 4AL Ve oe at. Maplewood 
CartigammaG@atharine Mi ~224.0...4., High School 
Carrigamsaeiiclen (Min! .. ack eed, High School 
Carroll wnnay Ae. hbt. cies tae, Maplewood 
acwelleee ina. Boo dt ee High School 
Chambernlinj@Norma 4... .cceats «0b High School 
Giecsemanemelaral |e. onan ee 

Ghilsomma Wallace 0S.°. 9 ona. 5. ‘High School 
@larkemiGertende G4: os aeons sR Maplewood 
layin barion | 2G neo ee Fielding 
CMEC Co DG 227 eR ea a ie Ps ee = South Orange 
Glosswenachell Be «220 tea South Orange 
GlOVUsA Male lbs sees 2 ieee iace. 5 ix High School 
Conipesmhertia Loo. ae Maplewood 
Comilesmeriorence: A. 2 .mng.Mon se High School 
Conover: “Dorothy (3405. seen ee ‘Maplewood 
Ponrow,« Georfiana <>. ..6.0.0.. ee High School 
Coonrad Mildred Eos... .- see High School 
OOS eeGier a... f, enna eee «Jefferson 
Cooper eeniice by key Ae, Maplewood-Tuscan 
Coverte wilite: b> 3). Gas BE South Orange 





1See Mrs. J. D. Jenckes 
SDied Aug. 18,.1916 
5Absent 1915-1916 


2Died, May 1, 1919 
4Mrs. R. O, Runnels 


1911-1919 
1904-1905 
1917-1920 
1905-1907 
Jan—1911 
1913-1919 
1906-1910 
1906-1907 
1926-.... 
1892-1921 
1906-1907 
1922-1923 
1919-1922 
1909-1919 
1908-1910 
1926-1929 
1923-.... 
1925-1929 
1895-1897 
1920-1921 
1923-.... 
1927 = ace 
1923-1925 
1927 — 5 whe 
1926-.... 
1898-1899 
1912-1916 
he 
1921-1922 
1911-1915 
1914-1915 
1925-1928 
1914-1918 
1919-1922 
1913-1919 
1903-1905 
1912-1918 
1926-1928 
1913-.... 
1901-1902 
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Gozzone eM ildred) 22.2 sce are eee South Orange 
Crate DT adelinG 2h.04.¢ ck vaste sete 

Cid VaR AU tne oes a a oie ees Se eS Maplewood 
Cramepeiesse, Grant’ 4... 2.5.0.0. High School 
Crehaneeserederick Je... 52.0... 0. ee High School 
KETEVELIICMRISESSIC ov. son as we Sate eee Seth Boyden 
Crismatscss: Mi -...3.c2ka week sete Household Arts 
Crog@anels0ls (ine sean ae toes eee Seth Boyden 
GrowelleeMitsseMaties|..90. .. ee Maplewood-Tuscan 
rowley. MirSa ISiG@ a eh eee Maplewood (H. A.) 
Gullen gMrs: oAnna @M oe a2 oe South Orange 
Curtiss eANlice yl e 5 sea erie eee Montrose 
Daggett ericieiipk. ane are Fielding 
Davenport:s Helens Ais vic) oes as ee oe General Ass’t. 
Daviss a Utaceae. to oars se ret ee Music 
LJAVISIMENLAV TAs bate ual Une Greeters 2 South Orange 
DésAdamos inate... eee ee ee Montrose 
DesHoresCaMabel Galvenet.e es eee High School 
Des taruchy,, tlorences .....4 5-2 tee High School 
DeaGricnyen Gladys) one eee High School 
Dempsey, Katherine M. ............ South Orange 
Denneen, Genevieve ............00- Household Arts 
Denniston wiildred” 75. -<e. ce ae oe Physical Training 
Dickens. Kathryn: G+ ey eee Jefierson 
Diedrick “OlvesH | ee eee South Orange 
Dillon, #hiorence:G. 2 sv25 eee eee High School 
Mixon> Momse Al eee South Orange 
Dobbins; sAenes  *M.2 en eee South Orange 
Dedge-sEtheleM eis fou 8 does eee Fielding 
DodsonyyEdith IN- dice: See ee Seth Boyden 
Donahuer= Margaret (Uo). ce South Orange 
Doolittle) °Gharles* Ne 90. eet High School 
Douglas¥ slrene. sR. 2 ee ee Fielding 

Dow Marval? .....ce eee ae South Orange 
Doylesahoeerigag es oo eee ane High School 
DrewePhyllisa:N2y «ese ee ee eee Music 

Dufi. #hlelentes. ee ee eee High School 
Duffy, May E. (Mrs. Robinson) ....Maplewood-Tuscan 
DyenyPamilate. 2 aes eee eee Fielding 
Eatonselidithes..76 1 eee Seth Boyden 
Havre. Wdith met. oe ere er ee South Orange 





1Grandson of U. S. Grant 
2Absent 1927-1928 


192540 
Jan-—1918 
1914-1918 
1914-1917 
1921S. 
1913-1914 
1911-1920 
1923-1927 
1DZ3 =e 
1923-.... 
1920-1922 
1925-.... 
1918-1919 
1923-1924 
1909-1912 
1908-1910 
1924-1925 
1913-1914 
1922-1923 
1922-1925 
1906-1907 
1903-1907 
1924-1926 
1924-1927 
1914-1917 
1904-1905 
1908-1913 
1914-1916 
1920-1922 
1924-1925 
1913-1917 
1921-.... 
L921 — yee 
1899-1902 
1899-1900 
1924-1928 
1922-9 
1914-.... 
1924-.... 
1922-1923 
1903-1904 


2See McCafferty, Elsie W. 


Ewa ccsme PlOFeNnCEl 74 ys aes. fee Music 
Pgversmeborothied: Gis tics. e. oa oon Tuscan 
depalestonmlsabel Fae oo ik as os 

Piiotvmeaens Wer ek ook acc eae sh, Special 
Pinrendort emt thel tc. <a «eS is dclce High School 
TOIMCeMErS izaDetl vai. <0 i. sa oo) Baoan Nature Study 
Poclerme Mareuerite ©). <o.%)-qeck «ace 

Toriiatd (ee aed ee 28 Os a chases ao4 Seth Boyden 
ICI SOLtMeAeee |e ic Se aloe 2. naman’ MY, High School 
Eshlemanneebsthers.S.. occ ssacvake, Montrose 
WarranusGatherine ¢....2/.2..4; a ds South Orange 
PAE YOW Mie Dear. as Wikre Cha Peale 

PAEWCM eM OLTONIEM oan... si aertek «eau. Maplewood 
EER CET iy ah pak) AGM oe na ee High School 
Pereusan eNirse Mary) Eo ah..5. 2.2. Maplewood 
linneganesvires,Atinal M.—..:cu se. 5 les South Orange 
aschogm buatlippinas —.2 2.) 5... i. Physical Training 
risherem plelen > <p). 3). osc ee Fielding 
Hishers = Maldted (ieyie. sc. ee .. Maplewood 
Utlanmerwmessic o Mises ne kek ccs Fielding 
Piiote.@armen. “Me s. So) e ko oe a Music 

Postemupe tances: Dawe wct sAtese ce ne Seth Boyden 
Fosters Henrys We co cc.cs Peds wane, ‘Superintendent 
OStCEM OAT ALE ole Fost Bie kk he eer Sewing 
Pheer DbarDarawetss soa5 crs e245 Seth Boyden 
ECC eiiaria VV cele iae ee elec epee Principal 
Puller nition 78ers High School 
Ara lOmmetdClelias ts, waco ee ose Fielding 

AG Ai Game NIT eamerne Snr the nic oO fap eee 

eC NEA Fy gthatas ri * Seu Bey ees Shanes South Orange 
rarer aes Emme N, Sayin ele coon sea als Household Arts 
SSaldnerea| anes L)t hil) See we eee Maplewood 
Gav locdee ary oA ite) Were High School 
Gausmiaunweeyntia: B92. oes. wee Manual Training 
Gncosveberthae Mrs.’ 2 e272. a. seston los High School 
Meeiries sileleticny 4 ae itu de Oe ery se Maplewood 
AreiscimmmVVillelina /<.%. ltt. Boletos Fielding 
riDSortew Nieves. «2 be, a2 gira dna como 

MAIL On mee AR ee ee ne Deo oe ray hie die Drawing 

NTI GASOMMELMOM ASE Wie Sie ne oe eva Prin. Hilton 





1Absent 1927-1928 
8Principal Maplewood 1903-1907; High School 1907-1920 
48th. grade S. O. 1899-1900 


2Absent 1926-1927 


1912-1915 
1924-1926 
1895-1896 
1913-1918 
1911-1921 
1925—.... 
1918-1919 
1926-1929 
19262. «5 
1925-.... 
1917-1919 
1895-1897 
1922= 0.3, 
1895-1900 
19032 
1917-1924 
1922-...... 
191 fee 
1919-.... 
192t- =, 
1920-1922 
1920-1922 
1900-1927 
1926-.... 
1914-1916 
1903-1920 
1919-1921 
1925-..:. 
Jan.—-1895 
1906-1910 
1920-1921 
1923-1926 
1901-.... 
1901-1904 
1924. ... 
1923--:..; 
1918-.... 
1899-1900 
1899-1900 
1899-1902 


Goble A.darstckc sc oc eee 

Goodenough, Florence L. ......... ~South Orange 
GSOPMlatl SRM LAEY) 23 ou oe ce ce ea ca South Orange 
GOslser, Petiieleec: boc) ORG Ce ee South Orange 
(SFANCIIENE AN Wie sae eee eee Principal Maplewood 
(Grecory meeiarriet. Hi; se. eres Maplewood 


Griffith, Elizabeth? 
Gross, James H. 


High School 
High School 


Re 6, Oe ele. e 16 wee 6 6 (8 ee 


ey 


Curries sentanditia. bie. os ae ee ee High School 
Haddon; “Marjorie: Bs «2... 7. 28s. emlewood 
Huwercriicseren Were 8 el oe ee Cooking 


Haines, Magdalen South Orange 
HalleyscPrances 2....65 2 eee Seth Boyden 
Harkness lorence. “Le... © ee Montrose 


@ (a| 6) oF ea) ele 6, eye rgey ae) wre) 





HarriseaGeliat oo) aes fe oe ee South Orange 
Harric?cewerd sso: eee South Orange 
HarrisoneeMargaret Aco. High School 
HariwGliadvom) ook eee South Orange 
Elartley men ary ¢ lees ee onic eee South Orange 
Haughwort Mrs. Mary. Jc i... 2.452 Music 
Hayess Acnes: (Ge 4.0. 8, ory oe ou Orange 
Picath wey ation Ger): Seek ae ent Jefferson 
Hedden;. Elma" W* ...0.4.cemso ee High School 
Helmrich, Mildred" B.) ee Seth Boyden 
bettie (Morris & os 2s Cae ee Maplewood 
HerlondasDorothys..<. 1.0 ec ee South Orange 
Herron MilosD. os eee .Principal Maplewood 
blewarden Melita NG 2 aie 0 eee Cooking 
HewitteePllene.V 220): eee ee South Orange 
Hickson Ethel Mo «5; see See Dec. 
bhigbeeealionias. WV o.8..24.0. 4a eee Physical Training 
HilltdoeeaAgiia ek oo ae. eee, oe 
Hilton? ubiorence: EH. Skee eee South Orange 
Hines;:ieatherine.(\. 22 ee a High School 
HochwiatidasK4:2 3. (22. Marshall 
Flodges[enmcee Us 2. haa. wean Hilton 
Hotmire et Mary (Oo 7a oes Maplewood 
Homan? + ites: (ge it ati eee Maplewood 
Homans Wary: Pal ons: Soe ae eee Tuscan 

1Seth Boyden 1923-1924; *Resigned March, 1921 


Montrose 1924-1927; 
Principal Parish House ‘27-’29 


1922S 
1916-1919 
1922-.... 
1910 
1912-1913 
1918-1922 
1920-1921 
1920-1921 
1899-1902 
1910-1913 
1897-1900: 
1926-.... 
1922 er 
1925-.... 
1904-1905 
1904-1906 
1919-1922 
1926-.... 
1906-1907 
1892-1897 
Feb-1912 
1924-1925 
1920-1922 
1925-1929 
1924-1925 
1922-1925 
1908-1910 
1901-1903 
1925-1927 
1911-1912 
1023-5 Aas 
1910-1911 
1893-1896 
1919-1922 
1907-.... 
1894-1896 
1911-1918 
1918-1919 
1925-1926 


3Principal Hilton 1905-1906. 
4Seth Boyden 1907-1922 
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ELGOdameM 2 Ge Vis ek eek his os a « Marshall 

tL OPiS asics Lo eh ya ies ne Ate one Gees Manual Training 
TAO Wolbachia tat 8 aru, tia ae South Orange 
el OV POA oe Oc len ns ek ee emt, Music 

PiiD pape meee) cre fos a .cs sates 5 eae Music 
Huser aiad. sme sk so... sehen 2 South Orange 
Tene RdT OS) ANY) RSS 2 Seg Sis ened Se Seth Boyden 
Hurlburt, larencecA. oc)... us Kio aos South Orange 
ERGGlep ane idee ts arece. cute cas © Maplewood 
UU SROMI MO RGC tae ee, he ha leacna sae Fielding 
enigersclmereclen YM. sc... leet Household Arts 
Treland Ruth * A. 4... 8s au eens Prin. Tuscan 
ENC OSM Baa heeel) ooo ec sleteliccltes eae South Orange 
Jenkins Mrse Caroline Eos. 20... an. ‘High School 
leWeLtmerloroti yng ye ee. cbc twill wale Marshall 
ROLLER CES BTS RR Deen ere 

LORDS GHMMELCItIP eo fae rer. ot one South Orange 
oTies weaiues: | amine doe ae Visual Ed. 
Ones mb snChegAtets os. 7.0.5 es High School 
Jenesmisnaciottese ied... ato sx Boyden 
Voneswmebtelenre iets 206. 5. oa pede a << High School 
b) Of CSR WV tI etre oe sass ete Prin. Hulton 
ialiinevenmee VElyilll.«- 4. 2 si oss « Tuscan 

RSET RECS ok PNR iY Sa pea ee ee a Jefferson 

CCN CGia VL Ave Ese tl ct. es, he we one Maplewood 
iSonecyame thee Ed ern es see tok Maplewod 
Ral patel (ations ane oe ce High School 
ICING MES g gn, hone nee Oe ee ah Maplewood 
Kingsland belle le. s.8.25 ate. Hilton 

(NSTs Ce) ESS 9 ees tea oa or Seth Boyden 
Watcwe Me rom IB os cute eon. Fielding 
lectlepal icy Gi e.. cnet eee te Fielding 

WS TO Vlei tnt, Sed Ee ste ces ee Fielding 

1 nUp peel atcya eae oe. ee ee Ce Maplewood 

I periictmuialiCes ek 0) y oanee Meets. Principal Seth Boyden 
Bae'Hountain,, Marion 22..../.0../.0 High School 
Heathen ieee CSS1Cat eee 

| EY a Sh ERS aN See, Oe a 

Peet LIAR ee Anrs lente oe: South Orange 
Papa tie Or VCNAMN aetaere  f eas Seth Boyden 
Marling s Vat y mle, fei eee oe Maplewood 
Lawrence. sthete is severe... ec: High School 





1Seth Boyden 1918-19238 
2See Mrs. Baum 


3Absent 1914-1915 


1918-.... 
1917-.... 
1893-1896 
1894-1903 
1915-1917 
1919-1925 
1925-1927 
1894-1896 
1923—...3 
1919-1926 
1907-1909 
1924-.... 
1892-1921 
1916-1919 
1O71- ee 
1896-1897 
1907-1916 
1925-.... 
1908-1910 
1910-1911 
1924-1926 
1894-1899 
1924-1927 
1924-1927 
1912-1913 
1926-.... 
1924-1928 
[22 
1892-1896 
1926-1927 
£Ol5—- oe: 
1923-1925 
1913-1918 
1921=-... 
1922-.... 
1918-1919 
1896-1898 
1897-1898 
1913-1914 
1920—seras 
1925-1926 
1925-1926 
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Lehibach; Anna hay. 222: eee General Assistant 
Lewis, R@Mavasioe “ee - 5 <.. 22 een Fielding 

LG WIS Se HDO? ces co a pcre in ne eetios Maplewood 
Liedtke, .tyer rude. 22s see es Arts and Crafts 
DAneseL0CMeee fief as te fw Remar Tuscan 

Tittle MER AWise ola so ote oie soyegnes arenes ~Prin. Maplewood 
Littler -heodora: ....=. os aeniceinn eee 

TioeD= 45ara ia. 10a aces eee High School 
Locher, Lai Glsa_ oo. tiie High School 
Tower oamilla 9s op es ce High School 
Uney, (oMaryieAcs tee: ove eee ieee Music 
MacBaine. Elizabeth G..3.4.e High School 
Mac -Gutcheon," Aleck ...v1cesee South Orange 
Mace Cautchech. > aula. ees eee South Orange 
Mac Gowan, :Beatrice M. .......... Music 

Mac diachlan | Can eRe Fee ee ace Maplewood 
Mac Mullen, Cornelia E. ..........High School 
McAdams @A' snes ios uccn eee see Maplewood 
McAdam sa leant Riss ot. torres kee Maplewood 
McAndrew, .George. Jo > too ee Superintendent 
McGattertya Elsie. ® obo. anette ee Household Arts 
MCCaTily mi Arrelen «ctl Gat <2. memes Seth Boyden 
MeCaskiegetGladys | cena) ete toe High School 
MecDavitt bina elie es yee eae Montrose 
MeGinity;) Marve inc, ec ae High School 
McGuirk) Rhizabeth enc: oe aera South Orange 
Mcintyre, « Dowisete no is oss nen, ain ae South Orange 
McLachlan | Herein oe coe 

Mcleans oMarsaveto cee: ce. ene chee South Orange 
McMann, ~Margueritte “i55.5.00.0- Tuscan 
Mabbette; ahuths >.) (ee sok eee South Orange 
Maher avianier ic munca heen te Seth Boyden 
Mailers diag, 2 eae ee ea Jefferson 
Maloney, anita De aoe ae ee South Orange 
Maricert? Aina) =e: ae ae ee South Orange 
Marsha btelenes fo oe er fae ore ats High School 
Marshall wA ones. Mx bint ot eee ae South Orange 
fa tshall Ge Petes 5 ices Sale tere oo High School 
MarshalleuMarcatet. Ko thane soe te ‘High School 
Marshall VMary 'Pace, pos5ce ate South Orange 
Martins inene Mie 2006 hes: oe ee Jefferson 
Marvel ePhilipericata sce tes aor High School 





1Prin. Columbia 1893-1898; Supt. 1898-1900 


1902-1905 
1914-1916 
1917-192C 
1922-1924 
1926-1929 
1907-1908 
Apr.-1910 
1905-1907 
1916-1920 
1922-.... 
1923-1929 
1916-.... 
1902-1903 
1903-1904 
1904-1909 
1904-1910 
1894-1908 
1926-.... 
1926-.... 
1893-1900 
1923= coe 
1925—a.5 
1921—-Jan 
1926-1928 
1925-1927 
1924-1925 
1919-.... 
Jan—1918 
1914-1918 
1925-.... 
1923-1925 
1914-1920 
1923-1928 
Jan.1915 
1922-1923 
1916-1918 
1901-1903 
1919-1920 
1907-1912 
1925-1926 
1924-.... 
1925-.... 


See Mrs. Crowley 


1922 
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Masel = Danicr CE oe. Wik te, Physical Training 
IMaviiard, foarals (oe tages. Seo cee South Orange 
Maxwells facobobe: ©. eta ata See: Principal 
PLCCUPRSLOAL A cot < oe od cleccetanen ee .»» Maplewood 
mrentemina liana, Me! sk. cee eae Mental Tests 
iNpecdinger, Maric 2s: ... <2 scene High School 
hegritnctiemaVV iN. Fs. 9555 ssc See Manual Training 
DTEES pCi <3... 5 ee ss hee High School 
ivverstelder, Wesley L. ..... 065.0. hu Manual Training 
CIMT A OL AML a. ee Sy WA as South Orange 
Neever mebWorothed , © 26 3-... Mew Seth Boyden 

Bei leIoMlM AMEN i. 2. cos ss v3 5 atlas High School 
Wilismpriorentine. A. oo... 6.5 os ek a8 Jefferson 
Wwatonelles Mariel) Bo) ioe oh ae Gen. Asst. 

iy OREO MINEO NIA ls, o2,0 sce roe eae Music 

NRG er hat Vubire city as cesore oe ee Household Arts 
PIOCOUCV MERIC. asin. ho. ew oe Maplewood 
hloreltsnd, Gray Mie oe. cs eee Principal 

MDE Sate Va, Lian ashe, ce Fielding 

Mors Wibessic- H.... . fe. sata dae s caden South Orange 
IM GPrisemledititieswse cctes «oc cede cals ‘Principal ist: sot: 
Mostice Messer lizabeth®.c. ees oe Maplewood 
Wiortisonr Carolyn “Boo inn< ss eee «32 South Orange 
ioGsemmtenas (Ms! <n aii a eee oe South Orange 
Macmmores ladys 15. oi ~ py ee Maplewood 
TIER beTIAT bP . Gesu. Jas, atc ae ss Fielding 

NIT OM Vea Vide bo o1..5.. ; omen ein es Drawing 

VEC Diver MNICIDEL ten. San ase ns + Arts & Crafts 
INalivres Ph IOPenCe.. 5. Je) iase.4 yon (Ao et eee Seth Boyden 
INATeStMmNLAEwER sca toy. makin ate Axe South Orange 
Nasi mlSADeL! |.) cpm he coe eee Fielding 

Ned lemme EOREICEs lve. oe on aR ee Hilton 

el Sorte Noelia) bide fa eee Seth Boyden 
ewan llazel (Ba 8c. Jefferson 
INICHOLS ee NEAT OIC. 2 4.ce an ee High School 
Nickerson Derenice “22.28 ess. Maplewood 
Nicollmeeatherine. Cal cone helen cs 4 Seth Boyden 
Peo labiren terre, Mit. 55 cutis Oats seats High School 

Ey OTL Se esis sc Se aa ee oe Manual Training 
INET. NV IEW Rig) 9 I) Pan egg ae South Orange 
PUOELIEUP CELLZe PE anes cis ec. os sees Jefferson 





1Prin. So. O. 1866-1886; Mapd. 1891-1903 
2Prin. Hilton 1908-1910; Mpd. 1910-1912 


1916-Jan. 
1893-1896 
1866-1903 
1903-1919 
1926-1927 
1926-.... 
1916-1917 
1905-1906 
1925-.... 
1907-1910 
1922—. 2 
1920-1925 
1924-.... 
1918-1919 
1917-1918 
1926-1929 
1911-1913 
1907-1912 
1917-1918 
1903-1904 
1919-1921 
1924-1927 
1907-1910 
1900-1902 
1918-1924 
1919-1921 
1926-1928 
1904-1905 
1923-1925 
1910-1911 
1921-1922 
1898-1901 
1923-1924 
1925-1926 
1918-.... 
1919-1922 
1923-1924 
1899-1903 
1911-Dec. 
1924-1925 
1925-1927 


8See Eliz. Smart 


1919 


1911 
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Norton, suee A secs eee aie eae Hilton 

Nourse; Ay certrude ee eve ven. Music 

Oakes rn Isola csc ie oe oc ree Physical Training 
Oberle SEGithe So Tasks. ce. eee General Assistant 
O'Connor sa hice: cer. eee as eee Marshall 
O'Connor, “Marcaret 42.) Sees ne Maplewood 
Gotten eMary Ute net eee Marshall 
Ovgarek Jeanne. -..Avn. oe Tuscan 

Qedeny Olive” 0.5. ees eee Maplewood 
OliphanttGladys<." << a, eee ee Household Arts 
O NedlSatrances A ae a eee Maplewood 
Orvis; ithell Miao. se cee Fielding 

Osborn, Gee bieo ote. oc eee Prin. Hilton 


O’Shea, M. Frances ... 
Oshicefejaness 2. 
Paine, Ruth C. 


cee eee eee eee 


oe ee ee www wwe 


see eee ew we we 


South Orange 
Maplewood 
High School 


Palenfejeannette-- 02, eee Arts & Crafts 


Palmersssduarioe le. 
Palmer, Emily J. 
Parker, Elizabeth 
Parker, Lucille G. 
Parsons, Olin D. 
Partridge, Mrs. 
Patterson, Helena M... 
Peabody, Kate E. 
Pearson, Leah N. 
Peck, Hazel R. 
Peckham, Miss E. R. 
Peebles.“ Irene “Ei? 2 | 
Pendleton, Catalena E. 
Percy, Inez G. 
Rerinteniniti ts ne. 
Perkins, . Marion: = 2... 
Perry, Florence G. 
Peterson, Lillian 
Pfaff, Ellen 
Pfirrman, Anna? 
Phelps, John R. 
Phillips, Ellen 

Phillips, Isabel 
Pierson, Mildred 
Pierson, 


O49 6. Fe716. 


© 6.5 se 


see eee 





1Prin. First Street 1909 


eF0 0 6 0/6 6 5 (8 6 « 6 


ee » 6 © 6% 2 a 016 


@ 6 0 0 66 «16 'e «ee 


oe © .a18' © oe 8 se 16 Se 


we: v0.6 6. 8. 0, .@8) e We 


ee ee 6656; .@: ols) a) w 


218. 616), oe). elena’. » 


9. .¢ 0 \s'¢ bk. 6.10 8) 6 06 0 5.6) e018 Ss 


eee eee eww wwe 


oS ee 0) 6 8b 6 6 is 


cece ee ree eee 


© 0 0 9 6 © eo © » efe 


010), oe" ave) (0) 6.8) 8.18 6 


OS, ‘sue oe) el eh e-1e) 6s 


V. 6) (By 6) Pe Ce one 10 


oe eee ere weve 


Gp 0 righ, @ ae) 6 ya ee wt Or 6 


South Orange 
High School 
South Orange 
Seth Boyden 
High School 
High School 
Maplewood 
South Orange 
Hilton 
Maplewood 
High School 
Maplewood 
Seth Boyden 


Sih ties oe tt de Weer ELEESON 


‘Montrose 
South Orange 
Arts & Crafts 


Pia he SO ee Montrose 
Sr PE Pee eo Seth Boyden 


South Orange 
Maplewood 


Nee a he Maye: Maplewood 


‘Drawing 
Jefferson 
Tuscan 


1904-1911 
1919-1926 
1926-1927 


1923—Mar. 


1920-1926 
1919-1922 
1918-.... 
1926-.... 
1916-1918 
1918-1920 
1921-1922 
1914-1915 
1895-1900 
1907-1908 
1913-1924 
1925 oer 
1894-1926 
1907-1909 
1912-1918 
1899-1901 
1924-.... 
1921-S 
1918-1919 
1920-1922 
1897-1898 
1903-1907 
1908-1910 
1897-1901 
1925-.... 
1921-1923 
1925-1927 
1924-1927 
1922-1924 
1924-.... 
1924-.... 
1926-1929 
1904-1909 
1920-1921 
1894-1897 
1889-1897 
1926-.... 
Jan. 1926-1928 


1924 
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Dlatteeiecouattl (S.0 8.6.30. Manual Training 
PoOrteme DOroth yt -c ca. 0) cence 8 how Arts & Crafts 
Postambsthers Mi 6.8 Seantd oeaoeu. Boyden 
Powell einierson 20.06 ee eet poets Manual Training 
Powe lahiatod= Gia 2, 7 o°agaeee eos Physical Training 
Piccimmera tiers °°. 4,.,°5 ace Bipicaceelre Maplewood 

dete COSA, ~ 50 hs a ee Se Jefferson 
ELicste wae aric.,.-¢ .,)) a.eeenoe. +e Seth Boyden 
WV OfMmerieletin Min ae tes me), a ie Hilton 

icv savel la ees awe 9 ee Hilton 

Ses Asie: Ge ne a Pre High School 
RanGgalgeNeslizabeth .....0.480. = South Orange 
Rappleyeas Marearet: ©. 2.4: so.0 55 South Orange 

Ey Cedars live y fries. a2.0 tees ues Skee ely args Seth Boyden 
Iremileys EMiss «Hi *. 0% 4... chen ee ee 
iecaltoremllizabeth. jt...) Seam aleay Maplewood 
ite eeucancice oh ct. eo eens South Orange 
ICG eeweOne® (Fie: bs ahi High School 


Richardson, Alice G. South Orange 
Richmond, Martha A. Maplewood 
idem ota 1216. aaits cee nee South Orange 
Ridings, Ola M. Sewing 
Robbins, Hildred E. Seth Boyden 
Robinson, Leila M. Seth Boyden 


©: et Joie Fre ee ey se: wike) of <6 


aie" se} epee! 6/01 offense 6. a 


ORO nid ose oi re, aieeigs) a e's ale =) hale 


er Owe Cece i oh O) Dy ye oe 


‘© Te)Va)(e, sip) ie) 61s) (a "wi Ke! vw, et ce 


Hodnmmn Pdizabethi*S. «as. :.n5ccn. South Orange 
RoctimmNeralieCr 5. hoot. lee Ae High School 
ergs cr iD bl a ee ees Maplewood 
Rogersueprank, Ws s4es0°() oct os High School 
RonalderieMatyaG: 2h) <ieuien< oe Maplewood 
osenktanzaminace lo. Ga ihe a, cane Maplewood 
Nadol pie teuzaleth” ia Sones: High School 
Rumsey, Mrs. -Jennie B. 2.2.9) 4. South Orange 
RunnelsmRoss. 0)... a, a Prin. Maplewood 
FAV OMmviise: MAG. Vek). oem es 

Eee Ketter wiDelias i.” sub 2.4311 i eee “Maplewood 
Hackett. rances aes) ns Meer ean South Orange 
MUCKELMR Cally Os. «rcs. Ce Neots Ab South Orange 
Salisbury, Worothy M....<.0- 2152... Montrose 
aInpseut miViarearet) <2)... ees:. 44 Manual Training 
Dandiordum: laze) amend, A ir Drawing 

Darlicomm Selle steer y tr Merit oe Marshall 


Fe) Sle) 6 je: 6) ehie v0 cele) ee) fe, -0 





1IMrs. Beach 2Absent 1921-1922 


Feb. 


Nov. 


1923-.... 
1913-1914 
1918-1929 
1924... 
1913-1916 
1922-1927 
1924-1927 
1923, 2.3 
1910-1918 
1901-1904 
1911-1918 
1908-1911 
1915-1918 
1922-1923 
1897-1898 
1888-1912 
1915-1916 
1913-1918 
1912-1914 
1923-1925 
1910-1926 
1917-1918 
1925-.... 
1918-1922 
1911-1918 
1905-1910 
1910-1911 
1976-4 
1925-1926 
1921-1924 
1914-1917 
1910-1911 
1913-..... 
1896-1897 
1910-1918 
1903-1904 
1923-1924 
1926-.... 
1918-1919 
1924-1926 
1918-1925 
Feb—1911 
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Schanck, Katherine M. ........---- Marshall 
Schermerhorn, Helen L. .........-- South Orange 
Schifferdecker, Charles H. ......... High School 
Schildknecht, Amelia M. ........-- South Orange 
Schumacher, Rosalie’ ...........-- South Orange 
Schuyler, Eleanor L. .........++->+: ‘Arts & Crafts 
Schuyler, Marion’ ............-4e4* Fielding 
Schwarzmann, Mrs. M. E. ........- High School 
Sharpe, Mary A. << ....2..-.-nss=0« South Orange 
Sims, HeleneM. 22. : .sc.c- tae South Orange 
Skinner, Mrs. Marion W. .......--- ‘High School 
Smallinan, -Hazel"-L) 222.0 oe High School 


Smart, Elizabeth (See Mrs. Morris). South Orange 


Smith)? Mre, Edna B. 2. ace ae South Orange 
Smith, M. Florence ............--- Maplewood 
Smith» Helené:s).c:s.--.. 4-2 4 ee High School 
Smith evarions I. 22% 3. eacwate «= ome Maplewood 
Craithe Suet hehe cas secure ee eee South Orange 
SOW PESOS Mac Jv. kee neo eee Arts & Crafts 
Snycderpetielen MM. on eee oes Household Arts 
Satie Elica toe ee rite eens Maplewood 
Spaldiiewiees Ruth™ Foi. one eee Music 

Sear GAATAS fo sateen lee weer eee South Orange 


Starck, Mabel F.? 
Staub, Martha H. 
Steele, Mary C. 

Stephens, Janet C. 
Stevens, Frank W.° 


Pde ace Oe eee ne ‘Prin. Marshall 


MES, 22's. 5 o Sere Fielding 
Te te ies oF South Orange 


Steveris) Mabel aie. <..42 Mees ee oes South Orange 

Stewatte o] uligette (— 9p ee eee Maplewood 
StickleseMrs) (jo0 Ki isa aee) eee ane Maplewood Jan. 
Cell Elara GE. tac oe ae ees South Orange 
Stimpson aBessie: A. 5. Sele wee First St, 

SfimipsOnen Olina sos seen teas eta First St. 

Stockman salts.a ft llen ec: ) ame Fielding 

Stockwell; Anna B. 2, 23. -6Neeer ee Prin. First St.-Clinton 


StonensUneGes Ree cca ete ae ode ‘South Orange 
Stryker =Madaton Ei... 2 see Seth Boyden 
Stube, | Gharleés: shy pers ldewn wees High School 





1Died Jan. 6, 1917 

37th Grade, South Orange 1908-1910; 
Prin. Hilton 1910-1918 

41st Grade Mpd. 1897-1914; 

Prin, Fielding, since 1914 


1917; 


to date. 


= Sith ea aes ee Prin. Seth Boyden 


2South Orange 1910-1916; 
French H. S. 
Boyden 1918-1922; Prin. Marshall 1922 


1924-1928 
1908-1915 
1923-1926 
1921-1928 
1907-1917 
1914-1922 
1920-1922 
1918-1919 
1906-1907 
1918-1921 
1922-1925 
1920-1922 
1904-1906 
1922-.... 
1925-1927 
1920—.... - 
1923-Feb. 
1902-1903 
1905-1912 
1921-.... 
1922-1923 
1918-1919 
1894-1895 
1910-.... 
Feb.-1911 
1915-1920 
1905-1906 
1908-1918 
1902-1906 
1897-.... 
1921-1922 
1912-1914 
1925 
1926-1929 
1916-1929 
1924-.... 
1904-1907 
1925-.... 
1923-1929 


Away 
1917-1918; 


1924 


1916- 
Prin. 


5See Ellen Aitchison 1897-1903 Hilton 
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RAUL MmE eC LOC ENS Serato eeu a tag South Orange 
SUimMenyliciefee hs. tee eee. Sewing 
BOW 2 VIE OUCH Ck ee ermesL ) oe tee South Orange 


Taylor, Elizabeth B. 
Taylor, John Lloyd 


ST a eet Ea South Orange 
Ped, Be ih soo South Orange 


PLAvOG wees 2 NITE Soe hee een se 

BVORL CMEC CCE ES (cnt B ia oi ta ene Fielding 
PLCAVC MEY UUfoar bcc eqcen as ote, see oe South Orange 
Per ttite ditx tie Vee se ae 5. Wei a ae Drawing 


Terry, Misa Susan GC. 3"..) 0. South Orange 


pahackeraciod iNioe.. 2a... blag te or: Fielding 
ever timc titivad. 2... 5 cake Poe en iarts & -Cratts 
mMMeUret watarcatetia.s.) 8 fee Seth Boyden 

ee nomaswme las cle © oe ec ee ee Seth Boyden 
Otnas et ear thee ee cease cn ate Physical Training 
fe bomipsonae ita vie South Orange 
PEnOMmpson. Wiss IH ty) A) thee ee 

pincrapsen.. Gladyse 7. ea 0) es Maplewood 
Topping Grace. Nw ol... ee Oe ‘Marshall 

ousievm Gnarlésa Ver. ore Ne ore Physical Training 
eaceyemeizabeth veces sey et ee South Orange 
(EEippervaesuza ict hate ccs eed Manual Training 
vet tami iil: Pye ie a ee Physical Training 
pe meter mote ht See eer. Maplewood 
igor eatettes yo cee heal yc oat ee Arts & Crafts 
pDNJereOR Uys Ve. See eo ote Seth Boyden 
WalCAPATIT Ag a Ute tae: Be an High School 
Vaneritcdalte. tiarold! «6... ne Physical Training 
Aeei ae eLoriees er tham say. oe ome Jefferson 
VMon@ ten dae aee™ Fe oe nee ee Jefferson 

Wan wy alitie Warrie: aig meee alee South Orange 
Wadsworth, Hortense E. .......... Maplewood 
Wakefield, Madeline ............... Jefferson 
Wakelee oat Sareta: eo. ere Maplewood 

WMA Iron mma Qe a. a. ee 


Walker, Elizabeth J. 
Wallace, G. Hazel 


Bh REA Pie spo High School 
Aan LEE ae eae” South Orange 


NMaMACe emt Sanel en. cnr. cca nay: Maplewood — 
Wallace: MariorieuiN:. ocr. os Svs oun South Orange 
Walther, Catherine M. ............ South Orange 


Waltzinger, Fred J. 
Ward, Carrie E. 


Tce ree South Orange 
POTENGI AC is. Niro aie. ‘South Orange 





1Away 1925-1926 


2Absent 1922-1923 


Jan. 


Jan. 


1916-1920 
1895-1897 
1895-1896 
1905-1908 
1910-1912 
1896-1898 
1914-.... 
1915-.... 
1926-1928 
1906-1910 
[O23 
1919-1928 
1925-1927 
1924-1926 
1917-1918 
1903-1909 
1899-1900 
1913-1918 
1924-1928 
1924-1927 
1909-1911 
1890-1894 
1926-1927 
1919s... 
1912-1913 
1917-1918 
1920-.... 
1919-1922 
1926-.... 
Lola 
1894-1896 
1911-1912 
1924-1927 
1904-1924 
1898-1899 
1926-.... 
1901-1904 
ise. 
1909-1910 
1971 aa 
1923-1924 
1893-1898 
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Wards Misses) Ci sphere hon eee 

WardssElizabeth) B.2the se ee: Maplewood 
Wardnasadig aR s.s.ncce tos eee ete Maplewood 
Waterman. dirs. Gladys 22. --.--e. Marshall 
WAtsonsslamess tic. eon oe - eeee Prin. Boyden 
Weeks Mrsanlaney Ma So ae oe Household Arts Novy. 
Weeks, -Nellie L0° 6. 22a es oe South Orange 

W ellseedeoises 'S-c.ee toes Physical Training 
Welshre) oft gd >: yale ae High School 
Westone Edna % 240 Sie ee, eee Physical Training 
Weston, -Enugenia 2M. ses.ce 7 eee Maplewood 
WestonwiMarie. oe): hee cn oes Fielding 

Weston Marion. 203... chee te tee South Orange 
Whipplest Valeda 55st sete ee Seth Boyden 
Whitest drat 096 Ge.7 sett High School 
Whites Gladys lech mine eee at. Fielding 

WViitinscee MISS oe | a ene eee 

Witting Race Me ee te eee ee SOULE rane 
WinitlockmoMiss 2s oui wee 

WilcGscem Wan reds. tse gous eee ae Librarian 
Wialligtise Graces 1 s5.28- 222 ete Fielding 

Wilsonkp Davids.) a one eee Manual Training 
Walsory SEthels Putt ervicee ee ace High School 
Wilson, Mariorie Ios 2272 .6cin eae Maplewood 
Winchester se) Ulidgg Hie ae vee eer Marshall 
Winchester sued 3. ae. Jew ee es South Orange 
Wintermute < May. oo 5 ee eee Jefferson 
Wolverton aeliazelie. so. 25 eee Maplewood 

Woodow Gertrude. 25 cers wn a ee Physical Training 
Woods Helen 4 aii eae eel South Orange 

VV Oodmanmelsee We cette tcc High School 
Wuichtes anersh.< 2a foe ae South Orange 
Wurth Marien Bans aa ees Tuscan 

Yeormans.< Mabetash ce eccer eeeee High School 
Voumans:. Maldrediac 2 oe cienieee Household Arts 
Work, :MaryeGAmern tee see eee Prin. Jefferson 
Voung «Gertrude halen: eee ee High School 
Voge a VV tiliaiticn) Skee sey eee eee High School 





1Foreman buildings and grounds since 1916 


1899-1900 
1924-1925 
1911-1914 
1926-1928 
1992-1905 
1925-1926 
1905-1907 
1915-1918 
1902-1904 
1918-1922 
1911-.... 
1918-1921 
1913-1914 
1926—.... 
1899-1907 
1926-1929 
1897-1899 
Jan.—1917 
1897-1898 
1922-1 
1917-1921 
1912-1916 
1918-1926 
1909-1910 
1912-.... 
1923-1929 
1923-.... 
1925-1926 
1923-1926 
1926-.... 
1925-.... 
1896-1903 
1926-1929 
1910-1912 
1920-1922 
DAS Se 
1923-.... 
1910-1911 
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XI. List oF GRADUATES 


OF 


COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL 


1888-1927 
Pv ccuemtizaletiy yee ee a ek 122 bakers Wickson Wrisht 7500s, 1926 
Abell, Katherine Gibson ...... L022 baker, Donalds beeen eee 1926 
PX Glam 1Ceree Gener wt oe el i922 Saker Harold = |tvite) oe eee 1925 
[gts SP AEN GE. 1 lid tc ear an ee 1927 Baker, Harriet Wilmena......-; 1908 
Prcainiser Plaine: a: 2.05% 0 < cae O20 baker Hehiy 2 ee eee ee 1923 
Adams, Helen Geraldine ...... LOCO bakers Pivinestene a. eee 1924 
Albert, Angela Richardson .... 1920 -Balch, Crawford F............ 1927 
Alexander, Dorothy Esmeralda 1922 Balch, Everett ............... 1910 
EA tetiGas Fa Uliye re ioe te Peak 1923 Balch, Florence Louise ....... 1915 
evilenmeecabel  Reoind: 6c. 23. 1926 Palch, Henry Newton ........ 1925 
Nilerton,s Robert .VVade...2- +... 17 /pee oa Clin ities eee ae 1925 
Alley, Caroline, Beatrice ...... ee Mee NG Rehan Aabti MM, ya ee 1927 
Alley, Isabella DeElmo ...... 1925). balevre, Marjorie W. 1.085). 1926 
Alsberg, Helen Marie ........ AZ iowa a levicwe thi |e wee eee 1924 
Allpler, eriuimpnrey asus. . os. 1923: Ball, Alice Harrison ......... 1898 
Ambler, Mary Elizabeth ...... 1924 Jall, Anna Katherine ......... 1920 
Anderson, Ernest Aring ...... 1927 = Ball” Frances Florence .. 5... 1921 
Anderson, Maxine Aring ...... 1921 Ball, Helen Elizabeth ......... 1917 
Andres, Mildred Regina ....... 1925) se ballenbillicn 249 ee 1889 
Archer, Frank Raymond ...... 1920 Sioa lee abel Vc ee ee 1927 
Arcularius, Elizabeth Holland. 1913 Ball, Margaret :............. 1893 
Ereulatiiis Havel. oe. 0. WiC ee ballantyic. Join. ese ee 1916 
AGC ny IES ty eG St 8 ee ee olan 1927 Balmer, Kenneth Mears ....... 1925 
Ato. Katherine Vy oes o0.4-c: 1025 Bannister, Ruth) Ross 4.00.0... 1926 
Aschenbach, Elizabeth ....... 1899 FParkalew, Richard Christian... 1926 
Ashwell, Herbert Leslie ....... 1G iii SDatneyasl ldyi- | ewe Got ee 1916 
Averill, Robert Mahlon ...... 1925 Jarradale, Edward Morgan ... 1903 
Babson. Rae Edwin |........: (O00erelarrett a. carer a. a" aie 1923 
Babson, Sidney Gorham ........ 1898 Barrie, Constance Hopkins .... 1920 
Babson, Stanley Mason ......... 1908 Bartholomew, Marshall Moore . 1902 
Backus, Richard Allison, Jr.... 1927 Bataille, Gertrude Esther ...... 1919 
PadvereeDorotiy “one... o.. (0 mee ater ml loram Aonese ee 1901 
Badgley, Lynfred Marsh ..... 1920 Bay, Theodosia Catherine ..... 1917 
DAS wae Catt icese. Hie ale. sk 1919 ea beach eltmia se hoebes sa4) se 1921 
Bage, Theodore Hly /......0.. 1920) beam, Boise McHiroy 24... ...- 1924 
Bailey, Marion Van Wagenen. 1913 Beam, Mary Elizabeth ........ ZZ 
Baird, George He oc..+...865... 1024— sbBeatrdsley, Herbert S2...=..% 1925 
Makeru Woraglivelyvine &. ops. 1920) beardsley, jiliae Marw 2.32... 1922 
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Beardsley, Margaret Smith .... 1926 


Beattie,§ Jonn 2Vcrg ae oe ete = 1926 
Bechtion: uthiwe soe ee ee 1926 
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